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PACIFIC  GUANO  vs.  PERUVIAN  GUANO. 

Those  who  have  given  attention  to  the  composi- 
tion of  Peruvian  guano,  will  notice,  upon  an  ex- 
amination of  the  Inspection  Reports  of  Pacific  Guano, 
that  the  character  and  composition  of  the  two  guanos 
are  almost  identical. 

The  difference  exists  simply  in  the  relative  propor- 
tions of  precisely  the  same  elements  of fertility.  Now 
the  practical  point  of  inquiry  is,  whether  the  pro- 1 
portions  of  the  elements  as  found  in  Pacific  Guano, 
constitute  it  a,  fertilizer  of  equal  or  greater  value 
than  Peruvian  Guano  ;  and  this  is  a  question  of  the 
very  highest  importance  to  the  agricultural  interests 
of  the  entire  South. 

It  is  important,  first,  because  the  price  of  Pacifio 
Guano  is  $30  to  35  per  ton  less  than  the  price  of 
Peruvian,  hence  there  would  be  a  saving  in  money 
of  $1,750,000  in  the  purchase  and  use  of  50,000 
tons.  It  is  important,  secondly,  because  it  would 
break  up  the  monopoly  of  the  Peruvian  government, 
which  has  been  most  odious  from  the  beginning.  It 
is  important,  thirdly,  because  its  use  would  give  to 
the  soil  of  the  country  nearly  100  per  cent,  more 
earthy  phosphates  than  would  a  like  quantity  of 
Peruvian  Guano,  the  benefits  of  which  would  enure 
to  the  next  as  well  as  the  present  generation. 

In  200  lbs.  Peruvian  Guano  there  are  100  to  110 
lbs.  animal  matter,  25  lbs.  ammonia,  and  50  to  55 
lbs.  phosphate  of  lime. 

In  200  lbs.  Pacific  Guano  there  are  75  to  80  lbs. 
animal  matter,  7  to  8  lbs.  ammonia,  and  80  to  90 
lbs.  Phosphate  of  Lime,  28  to  30  lbs.  of  which  is  in 
an  immediately  soluble  form.  Now  how  is  the  truth 
to  be  arrived  at,  as  to  whether  the  latter  proportions 
of  the  elements  will  produce  as  good  or  better  results 
than  the  former  ? 

We  say,  in  reply,  that  the  truth  of  questions  of 
I     this  kind  is  arrived  at  in  two  ways  : 

First,  Theoretically,  by  rational  deduction  from 
known  and  observed  facts. 

Secondly,  By  the  disinterested  testimony  of  com- 
petent persons,  giving  the  results  of  practical  ex- 
perience. This  sort  of  testimony  must  be  accepted, 
for  without  it  no  truth  could  be  established.  In 
regard  to  the  first  method,  we  assert  that  certain 
fads,  upon  which  nearly  if  not  all  consumers  of 
Peruvian  Guano  agree,  give  rise  to  a  rational  in- 
ference that  the  proportions  of  its  elements  are  de- 
fective. Among  these  facts  are,  that  it  produces 
an  excessive  vegetable  growth,  the  product  of  grain 
rarely,  if  ever,  being  in  proportion  to  straw  ;  again, 
that  cotton  and  tobacco  grown  from  it  suffer  ma- 
terially from  drought  or  excessive  rains  :  again,  that 
its  continued  use  tends  to  exhaustion  of  the  soil. — 
These  facts  we  say,  with  others,  give  rise,  upon  rc- 
llection,  to  a  rational  inference  that  ammonia  and 
Phosphate  of  Lime  in  Peruvian  Guano,  exist  in  de- 
fective proportions,  and  we  are  sure  no  intelligent 
man  can  fail  to  become  satisfied  upon  full  investiga- 
tion, that  the  truth  is  that  Peruvian  Guano  contains 
I  a  large  excess  of  animal  matter  and  ammonia,  and  is 
largely  deficient  in  Phosphate  of  Lime  ;  and  further, 
that  this  misproporlion  constitutes  its  material  defect. 

In  regard  to  the  second  method  of  ascertaining 
the  truth,  we  saj'  that  if  a  theoretical  truth  sug- 
gested by  rational  inference,  is  confirmed  by  the 
uniform  concurrent  testimony,  of  disinterested  wit- 
nesses, as  the  result  of  practical  experience,  then  no 


rational  mind  can  resist  the  conclusion.  It  must  be 
accepted  as  truth.  Prejudices  must  give  give  way. 
Noio  wc  assert  that  it  is  true,  that  Pacific  Guano  is  a 
better  fertilizer  than  Peruvian,  that  an  equal  ap- 
plication of  lbs.  per  acre,  produces  in  many  instances 
belter  results  at  one-third  less  cost,  and  "has  never 
failed  to  produce  equal  results,  and  that  the  cause  is 
found  in  the  fact  that  its  elements  exist  in  better  pro- 
I  portion. 

In  evidence  of  these  assertions,  we  refer,  fust,  to 
thereat  of  the  matter  as  indicated  above  ;  secondly, 
to  the  correspondence  from  the  following  named 
gentlemen,  farmers  in  Virginia  and  Maryland,  whose 
testimony  is  direct.  These  gentlemen  are  well  known 
in  their  respective  regions,  and  some  of  them  widely 
known.    Their  letters  may  be  seen  at  our  office  : 

B.  W.  Leigh  Blanton,  Cumberland  Co.,  Va  • 
T.  A.  Ball,  Prince  William  Co.,  Va.;  Allison  & 
Addison,  Richmond,  Va.;  J03.  S.  Lewis,  Pytlsyl- 
vania,  Va.;  Wm.  13.  Mortoa,  Esq.,  Botetourt,  Va.; 
Grasty  &  Risou,  Danville,  Va.;  Thos.  R.  Jovnes, 
Accomac,  Va.;  Wm.  D.  Reynolds  &  Bro.,  Norfolk,' 
Va.;  Harris  k  Spooner,  Charlottesville,  Va.;  Dr.  J. 
L.  Adkins,  Talbot  Co.,  Md.:  S.  Ogle  Tilghman, 
Queen  Ann's  Co.,  Md.,  Edw.  A.  Richardson"  Wor- 
cester Co.,  Md.,  Isaac  Connor,  Worcester  Co.,  Md. 
John.  B.  Timmons,  Worcester  Co.,  ML,  E.  C. 
Wade  &  Co.,  Savannah,  Ga.;  J.  R.  k  P.  A.  Dunn, 
Forrestville,  N.  C. 

In  view  of  the  above  it  must  be  manifest  to  all, 
that  whatever  preconceived  opinions  may  be,  that 
it  is  the  material  interest  of  the  farmers  of  Virginia 
and  the  South  to  at  least  satisfy  themselves  of  the 
value  and  economy  of  this  Guano  by  its  use  to 
greater  or  less  extent.         John  S.  Reese  &  Co. 


CONTRAST. 

The  vast  importance  of  Pacific  Guano  to  the  agri- 
culture of  the  country,  compared  with  Peruvian 
Guano,  will  be  clearly  seen  by  the  following  con- 
trast, and  it  is  worthy  of  the  careful  attention  of  all 
consumers  of  Guano. 

Assuming  50,000  tons  of  Peruvian  Guano  are 
used  in  the  United  States  per  annum,  the  cost  to  the 
farmers  of  the  country,  at  the  present  price,  would 
be  $6,000,000,  (six  millions  of  dollars,)  and  would 
restore  to  the  soil  of  the  country  12,000  tons  of 
earthy  phosphate  of  lime.  The  same  capital  in- 
vested, in  Pacific  Guano  would  pnrchase  at  present 
prices,  92,307  tons,  which  would  restore  to  the 
cultivated  soil  of  the  country  3f>, G?>2  tons  of  pre- 
cisely the  same  phosphate  of  Lime,  which  is  27, GOO 
tons  more  than  would  be  received  from  the  Peruvian 
Guano ;  in  fact  there  would  be  more  soluble  phos- 
phate alone  received  from  Pacific  Guano,  by  1,000 
tons,  than  would  be  received  altogether  from  the 
Peruvian.  Are  not  these  important  facts  for  far- 
mers to  consider?  The  truth  is,  the  farmers  and 
planters  of  the  South  have  been,  and  are  wistinj 
money  for  ammonia  in  Peruvian  Guano,  depreciat- 
ing their  soils  by  restoring  less  phosphoric  acid  than 
is  removed  by  their  crops,  which  system  must  ter- 
minate in  exhaustion.  The  phosphate  of  lime  con- 
tained in  an  ordinary  application  of  Peruvian  Guano, 
is  totally  inadequate,  while  the  ammonia  contained 
in  the  same  application  is  far  more  than  is  either 
desirable  or  necessary.         John  S.  Rbes>:  k  Co. 
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THE  VALUE  OF  BONES— THEIR  APPLICA- 
TION TO  WHEAT,  &c. 

A  correspondent  near  Fredericksburg",  Virginia, 
writes  : 

I  wish  to  make  the  enquiry  of  you  or  some  of 
your  subscribers,  what  effect  ground  bones — the 
bone  dust  of  commerce — has  when  applied  at  seed- 
ing time  to  wheat  ?  Also,  its  effects  on  Timothy 
seeded  with  wheat  for  permanent  meadows  ;  when'  it 
should  be  applied,  and  in  what  quantities  to  the  acre, 
fee?" 

ANSWER: 

That  bones  constitute  one  of  the  most  valuable  of 
all  fertilizers  in  the  production  of  a  crop  of  wheat, 
the  following  analysis  of  the  ashes  of  the  grain  and 


-  of  that  important  cereal  will  show 

Ash. 

Grain. 

Straw. 

12.44 

0.16. 

6.70 

 12.03 

3.1*2 

1.30 

Phosphoric  Acid, . . . 

 49.31 

3.07 

5.82 

1.09 

65.38 

99.50 

99.78 

The  above  table  is  by  Professor  Norton.  He  adds  : 
"On  all  worn  out  or  failing  wheat  lands,  the  ex- 
periment of  adding  phosphates  may  be  tried  with 
great  probability  of  success, — that  is,  in  combination 
with  a  small  quantity  of  the  common  manures.  The 
cheapest  and  most  available  source  of  phosphoric 
acid  for  farm  purposes,  is  found  in  bones,  which  con- 
sists in  great  part  of  phosphate  of  lime.  Two  or 
three  bushels  of  these  dissolved  in  sulphuric  acid,  or 
in  place  of  this,  seven  or  eight  bushels  of  bone  dust 
or  ground  bones,  will  be  an  ample  application  for 
an  acre.  It  is  a  cheap  remedy,  and  one  that,  as  all 
can  now  see  for  themselves,  can  be  tried  with  all 
probability  of  success." 

The  effect  of  applying  bones  to  a  wheat  crop  put 
into  the  ground  this  fall,  will  of  course  depend  upon 
the  extent  to  which  the  bones  have  previously  been 
made  soluble.  The  most  complete  method  of  redu- 
cing bones,  so  as  to  render  them  immediately  avail- 
able, is  by  putting  them  into  a  wooden  vessel  and 
pouring  upon  them  a  solution  of  sulphuric  acid  and 
water,  in  the  proportion  of  one  part  sulphuric  acid 


to  six  parts  water.  Another,  aud  quite  effectual, 
though  slower  method,  is  to  break  up  the  bones  as 
finely  as  possible,  and  compost  them,  layer  by  layer, 
with  good,  strong,  unfermented  stable  manure.  In 
this  case,  fermentation  will  soon  set  in,  and  the 
bones  will  be  so  softened  as  to  afford  abundant  nu- 
trition to  the  growing  plants.  If  neither  of  these 
modes  are  adopted,  recourse  must  be  had  simply  to 
crushing  or  grinding  the  bones,  and  the  finer  they  are 
crushed  or  ground,  the  more  readily  will  they  be- 
come soluble  in  the  soil.  Crude  bones  decay  slowly, 
and  whenever  complaints  of  failure  arise,  those  com- 
plaints have  their  origin  in  the  fact  that  the  bones 
were  coarse  when  applied,  and  that  it  required  a 
considerable  period  of  time  to  elapse  before  they  were 
rendered  soluble  bV  the  chemical  action  of  the  soil. 

Sir  Robert  Kane,  a  distinguished  agricultural 
chemist,  states  that  one  pound  of  bones  contains  the 
phosphoric  acid  of  twenty-eight  pounds  of  wheat. — 
A  crop  of  wheat  of  forty  bushels  per  acre  will  weigh, 
at  sixty  pounds  per  bushel,  twenty-four  hundred 
pounds,  and  will  therefore  require  about  eighty-six 
pounds  of  bones,  or  about  two  bushels,  to  supply  it 
with  that  essential  material.  This,  however,  is  on  the 
supposition  that  all  the  bones  are  in  that  soluble  con- 
dition that  will  enable  them  to  give  up  the  whole  of 
the  phosphoric  acid  they  contain  to  supply  the  w*ants 
of  the  growing  plants.  In  view  of  the  improbability 
that  the  rootlets  of  the  plant  could  find  and  make 
available,  every  grain  of  this  fertilizer,  it  is,  of 
course,  necessary  that  the  supply  should  be  largely  in 
excess  of  the  quantity  actually  required  by  the  crop 
in  the  ground.  Now  no  one,  of  course,  would  desire 
to  add  only  just  so  much  as  would  cany  the  crop  to 
maturity,  for  a  good  farmer  will  usually  grass  down 
after  wheat,  and  the  phosphates  are  as  necessary  to 
the  production  of  a  good  crop  of  clover,  or  the  finer 
grasses,  as  they  are  to  the  production  of  wheat  itself. 
We  should  therefore  recommend,  that  not  less  than 
ten  bushels  of  finely  comminuted  bones  be  applied  to 
each  acre. 

There  is,  however,  another  and  a  very  simple  pro- 
cess of  reducing  bones  to  a  soluble  condition,  which 
originated  with  Professor  Stewart,  of  St.  John's 
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College,  Annapolis,  and  which  we  can  highly  recom-  ! 
mend.    It  is  as  folloAvs  : 

"Having  smoothed  over  the  surface  of  the  ground, 
(under  a  shed,  if  convenient,)  place  thereon  evenly, 
a  layer  of  three  inches  of  ground  bones,  and  then 
an  even  layer  of  good,  fine  soil  or  earth,  free  from 
stones  or  sticks.  Give  a  good  sprinkling  of  gypsum 
over  each  layer  of  earth.  Another  layer  of  bones  is 
applied  upon  the  layer  of  earth,  and  the  same  alter- 
nations are'  to  be  repeated  with  gypsum  until  we 
have  four  of  each,  bones  and  earth,  and  the  height 
of  the  pile  will  be  twenty-four  inches.  As  the  bones 
are  usually  dry,  each  layer  should  be  well  moistened 
with  water  or  better  with  urine,  in  order  to  hasten 
the  process.  It  is  proper  to  put  two  or  more  sticks 
in  the  pile  reaching  to  its  base,  which  should  be  fre- 
quently examined  by  feeling  them,  in  order  to  judge 
of  the  degree  of  heat  produced.  If  the  weather  be 
warm  they  will  begin  to  heat  in  a  few  days,  and  in 
a  week  or  two  will  become  hot.  When  upon  taking 
out  the  sticks  they  feel  unpleasantly  hot,  the  process 
should  be  checked  by  chopping  or  spading  down  the 
mass  from  top  to  bottom,  which  if  carefully  done, 
mixes  the  materials  well  together,  and  they  are  ready 
for  spreading.  If  the  process  be  commenced  during 
cold  weather,  it  may  be  hastened  by  placing  at  the, 
bottom  a  layer  of  fresh  horse-dung  about  six  inches 
thick,  and  covering  the  pile  with  straw  or  fodder  to 
retain  the  heat.  " 

We  think  we  have  thus  explained  to  our  corres- 
pondent, the  great  value  of  bones  in  the  production 
of  a  crop  of  wheat,  and  as  he  says  they  are  to  be  had 
in  his  neighborhood  "reasonably  cheap,"  he  cannot 
do  better  than  to  apply  them  freely  to  his  land. — 
Every  hundred  pounds  of  bones  in  their  natural 
state,  uncalcined  or  unboiled,  contain  51  pounds  of 
phosphate  of  lime,  yielding  from  25  to  28  pounds  of 
phosphoric  acid,  and  in  addition  to  this  valuable  in- 
gredient, furnish  33.30  pounds  of  animal  matter,  rich 
in  nitrogen,  1.20  lbs  of  soda,  11.30  of  carbonate  of 
lime,  2  per  cent,  of  fluoride  of  calcium  and  1.10  of 
phosphate  of  magnesia.  If  we  add  to  these  10  bush- 
els of  unleached  wood  ashes,  and  5  two-horse  loads  of 
rich  and  well  rotted  manure,  we  have  all  or  nearly 
all  the  constituents  that  the  soil  requires. 


Discovery  of  Gypsum  in  Botetourt  County. — In 
June  last,  says  the  Staunton  Spectator,  an  extensive 
mine  of  anhydrous  gypsum  was  discovered  on 
Catawba  Creek,  about  four  miles  from  Fincastle  in 
Botetourt  county.  There  is  a  company  now  work- 
ing this  mine  successfully,  and. they  expect  to  furnish 
all  the  farmers  of  the  Valley  with  this  valuable  fer- 
tilizer, which  is  said  to  be  much  better  than  that 
brought  from  the  North.  The  purchase  of  this  gyp- 
sum will  keep  the  money  in  the  State  instead  of 
sending  it  off.  This  county,  we  are  informed,  ex- 
pends about  $15,000  per  annum  in  fertilizers.  This 
is  only  one  of  the  many  minerals  which  will  be 
developed  in  this  State  when  the  improvements  now 
in  contemplation  shall  be  completed.  We  have  seen 
a  specimen  of  this  gypsum. 


THE  IMPROVEMENT  OF  SANDY  SOILS, 

A  correspondent,  writing  from  Norfolk,  Va.,  puts 
the  following  question.    He  says  : 

"I  am  not  acquainted  with  the  light,  worn,  sandy 
soil,  similar  to  what  is  known  as  the  'Eastern  Shore.' 
I  wish  to  learn  how  such  soils  may  be  improved  suf- 
ficiently for  the  best  trucking  purposes,  if  any  im- 
provement is  possible.  If  not,  the  sooner  I  know 
the  fact  the  better.  " 

To  this  we  reply,  that  sandy  soils,  however  much 
worn  out,  may  be  improved  for  almost  any  purpose, 
provided  they  have  a  retentive  subsoil.  The  soil  of 
Norfolk,  England,  wasj  at  one  time,  a  light  sand, 
producing  only  the  most  meagre  crops,  until  Mr. 
Coke,  of  Holkham,  a  wealthy  land  owner,  under- 
took their  improvement.  They  now  produce  wheat 
at  the  rate  of  forty  bushels  to  the  acre,  and  are  re- 
garded as  among  the  most  valuable  lands  in  the 
kingdom.  A  part  of  his  system — that  of  feeding  off 
turnips  on  the  land  to  sheep — could  not,  however, 
be  applied  here.  But  liming,  ashing  and  grassing 
down,  deep  ploughing  so  as  to  mingle  the  stiffer 
subsoil  with  the  lighter  surface  soil,  and  thus  pro- 
ducing a  soil  of  firmer  texture  and  more  retentive 
of  moisture,  will  be  found  as  useful  here  as  they  are 
in  the  English  county  of  Norfolk. 

As  to  the  Eastern  Shore  lands  of  Maryland  and 
Virginia  their  qualities  are  various,  and  so  much  de- 
pends upon  the  nature  of  these  in  particular  locali- 
ties, that  no  specific  directions  can  be  made  to  ap- 
ply. There  are  sandy  soils  on  the  peninsula  referred 
to,  which  are  strictly  of  an  alluvial  origin,  and 
which  might  readily  be  renovated  by  deeper  plough- 
ing, and  by  the  use  of  sea-weed  and  marl,  or  shell 
lime,  all  of  which  are  available  at  many  points. — 
There  are,  again,  other  sandy  soils  through  which 
everything  filters,  and  which  to  keep  even  in  a  mod- 
erate state  of  fertility  would  require  the  annual  ap- 
plication of  fertilizers.  We  do  not,  of  course,  know 
to  what  particular  kind  of  sandy  soil  our  corres- 
pondent refers,  and  it  is  this  vagueness  of  description 
on  his  part,  which  leaves  us  at  a  loss  to  answer  his 
questions,  except  with  a  certain  degree  of  vagueness 
in,  return.  We  may  state,  nevertheless,  that  if  it  is 
worn  out  alluvial  it  may  be  renovated  to  advantage, 
and  if  the  underlying  soil  is  of  a  firm  compact  tex- 
ture, the  improvement  can  be  made  permanent.  If. 
on  the  other  hand,  it  is  neither  of  these,  the  case  is 
almost  a  hopeless  one  ;  for  the  cost  of  keeping  such  a 
soil  in  fair  condition  would  amount  to  a  perpetual 
tax.  Still  something  maybe  done — for  there  is  no 
soil  except  it  be  a  pure  gravel  or  contain  ingredients 
deleterious  to  vegetation,  which  cannot  be  renovated 
to  some  extent.  The  Avorn  out  alluvial  soils  of  the 
Eastern  Shore,  although  naturally  of  a  light  sandy 
texture,  might,  by  a  judicious  course  of  improve- 
ment, be  brought  into  a  condition  equal  to  the  very 
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best  laud  to  be  found  anywhere,  and  for  particular 
purposes,  where  ease  of  working  and  quickness  of 
growth  are  concerned — as  in  trucking,  for  instance 
— could  be  made  exceedingly  valuable  in  view  of 
their  proximity  to  the  markets  of  New  York,  Phila- 
delphia and  Baltimore. 

If  then  our  correspondent  in  speaking  of  "the 
light,  worn,  sandy  soil"  of  the  Eastern  Shore,  refers 
to  those  which  are  simply  exhausted  from  over-crop- 
ping, but  which  rest  upon  a  clay  subsoil,  we  should 
say  that  to  renovate  such  soils,  he  has  only  to  plough 
deeply  and  to  apply  marl  or  lime,  and  wood  ashes, 
as  the  foundation  of  the  course  of  renovation  and  to 
follow  these  up  with  a  moderate  supply  of  barnyard 
manure,  if  no  more  is  to  be  had  ;  but  the  heavier  the 
dressing  the  better.  The  next  thing  to  be  done 
Avould  be  to  raise  green  crops  and  turn  them  under 
for  the  purpose  of  giving  to  the  soil  the  supply  of 
vegetable  matter,  or  humus,  in  which  it  would  natu- 
rally be  most  deficient.  After  this  our  correspondent 
would  find  his  land  in  good  condition  to  grow  any 
crops,  whether  vegetable  or  cereal,  he  thought  proper. 
What  he  has  first  to  do  is  to  give  stamina  to  the  soil. 
In  the  case  of  light  sands  with  an  indifferent  or  por- 
ous subsoil,  we  should  proceed  in  another  manner. 
We  should  rely  mainly  for  the  renovation  of  such 
soils  upon  composts.  Fortunately,  too,  the  materials 
required  are  not  difficult  of  attainment  in  almost  any 
part  of  the  Eastern  Shore.  Scattered  throughout  the 
peninsula  there  are  marshes,  fresh  and  salt.  The 
mud  and  vegetable  matter  of  the  latter  are  the  most 
valuable.  Still,  either  is  good.  There  is  also  at 
some  points  an  abundance  of  sea  ore — the  latter  is 
a  quick  and  admirable  fertilizer,  although  when 
used  alone  and  ploughed  in  green,  its  effects  are  but 
temporary.  Some  kinds  of  sea-weed  contain  a  great 
deal  of  nitrogen,  and  almost  all  are  rich  in  potash, 
soda,  sulphuric  acid  and  phosphoric  acid,  as  the  fol- 
lowing analysis  will  show  : 

Potash  and  Soda  from  15  to  40  per  cent. 

Lime   "  13  "  21 

Magnesia   "     7  "15  " 

Common  Salt   "     3  "  35  " 

Phosphate  of  Lime   "     3  "  10  " 

Sulphuric  Acid   "   14  "  30 

Silica   "     1"  11  " 

Now,  Avith  marsh  muck  drawn  in  winter  from  the 
swamps,  suffered  to  lie  in  heaps  to  drain  for  a  short 
time,  and  then  composted  with  lime  or  marl,  wood 
ashes  and  sea  weed,  any  sandy  soil,  however  light  J 
and  worn,  may  be  improved.  Where  the  soil  has 
become  completely  sterile  the  quantity  of  this  compost 
applied  to  the  acre  must  necessarily  be  large  in  the 
first  instance,  and  the  expense  of  drawing  the  mate- 
rials from  a  distance  will  be  correspondingly  heavy. 
Where  it  is  desired  to  produce  immediate  effects,  not 
less  than  one  hundred  loads  to  the  acre  should  be 
applied  ;  but  as  a  starting  point  in  the  process  of 
renovation,  one-half  that  quantity  will  suffice.  In 


the  case  of  our  correspondent,  we  assume  that  on  a 
fann  intended  to  be  devoted  to  the  best  trucking  pur- 
poses, he  proposes  to  use  a  large  quantity  of  barn- 
yard manure,  for  without  it  no  truck  farm  can  be 
carried  on  to  advantage.  If  such  should  be  the  fact 
the  application  of  the  compost  just  described  will  be 
the  best  of  all  bases  upon  which  to  commence  his 
operations.  We  have  thus  far  answered  our  corres- 
pondent to  the  best  of  our  ability  ;  it  is  for  him  to 
judge  whether  the  particular  sandy  soil  to  which  he 
refers  will  justify  the  expense  of  renovating  it. 


Shelter  for  Stock. 


This  is  the  next  important  question.  On  clay 
farms  your  animals  seldom  do  well  on  the  land  after 
October,  and  even  if  the  weather  is  sufficiently  fa- 
vourable to  permit  their  grazing,  they  should,  dur- 
ing the  long  nights,  be  comfortably  housed,  and  lie 
dry.  To  do  this  in  a  permanent  manner  would  cost, 
at  5  per  cent.,  an  annual  charge  of  Is.  Gd.  per  annum 
per  sheep,  or  12*.  per  annum  for  a  bullock.  Now,  I 
have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  it  makes  more 
than  1  d.  per  sheep  per  week  difference  during  the 
eighteen  winter  weeks,  or,  in  other  words,  31bs  o^ 
mutton  at  Gd.  per  lb. 

It  is  notorious  that  during  wet  and  frosty  weather 
whole  fields  of  turnips  have  been  consumed  without 
making  1  lb.  of  mutton  ;  but  it  is  easy  to  under- 
stand this  by  looking  at  the  poor  sheep  at  break  of 
day,  after  lying  for  fourteen  dark  hours  on  a  wet, 
cold  soil,  which  absorbs  the  heat  of  their  bodies, 
whilst  their  soaked  and  frosted  fleeces  complete  their 
misery.  The  loss  of  sheep,  by  death,  would  pay  for 
the  sbed-room.  The  value  of  a  single  sheep  at  40*. 
would  pay  for  the  shelter  of  480  sheep  for  one  week. 
Practically,  I  have  not  lost  one  sheep  per  year  on 
the  average  of  the  last  fifteen  years,  although  I  fatten 
300  to  400  annuallv. — Mechi. 


Equable  Temperature  for  Stock. — lam  convinc- 
ed by  observation  that  one  cause  of  lung  comolaint 
in  bullocks  or  heaves  in  pigs  is  a  sudden  change  of 
temperature.  I  occasionally  kept  some  spare  bul- 
locks in  a  barn  ;  once  a  month,  when  we  threshed, 
the  wind  blew  through  it,  and  in  consequence  my 
bullocks  never  prospered.  Pigs  that  lie  on  horse- 
dung  or  heated  manure,  and  then  walk  in  the  or- 
dinary air,  will  almost  certainly  get  heaves  or  lung 
disease.  Non-ventilation  and  a  putrescent  atmos- 
phere will  produce  many  disease  amongst  live  stock, 
and  amongst  human  beings  too. — JUechi. 


The  tears  of  beauty  are  like  light  clouds  floating 
over  a  heaven  of  stars,  bedimming  them  for  a  mo- 
ment, that  they  may  shine  with  greater  lustre  than 
before. 


The  Five  Field  System  of  Rotation---Wheat  on 
Oat  Stubble  Fallow. 

A  correspondent  writing  from  Milton.  Caswell 
county,  North  Carolina,  desires  to  know  our  opin- 
ion of  "  the  five  field  system  of  rotation,"  and  also 
"whether  oat  stubble  fallow  for  wheat  is  practiced 
in  this  State?" 

We  reply-1— That  no  system  of  rotation  in  which 
cereal  crops  follow  each  other  in  quick  succession, 
can  be  regarded  with  entire  favor,  although  there  are 
circumstances  which  mayjlead  to  its  adoption  in  pre- 
ference to  any  other.  We  are  perfectly  well  aware 
that  the  "five  field  system"  was  strongly  advocated 
by  Mr.  Yenables,  of  North  Carolina,  as  far  back  as 
eleven  years  ago,  and  so  far  as  that  State  and  some 
portions  of  Virginia  are  concerned,  it  may  be  very 
well  adapted  to  the  general  system  of  cropping  prac- 
ticed there.  It  is,  nevertheless,  a  very  exhaustive 
system,  for  it  called  for  three  shifts  in  cultivation — 
that  is  to  say  in  cereals  and  tobacco,  and  two  in 
grass.  Wc  are  aware  that  Mr.  Venables  sought  to 
compensate  for  cereals  succeeding  each  other  by 
suggesting  that  peas  should  be  'sown  on  the  corn 
and  grass  or  wheat,  but  the  defect  in  his  system 
seems  to  us — with  all  deference  to  so  experienced  a 
planter — that  it  crowds  the  crops  most  exhaustive 
of  potash  and  the  phosphates  in  the  soil  too  closely- 
together.  Where  tobacco  follows  wheat  and  wheat 
succeeds  corn  the  strain  on  the  land  is  too  great, 
unless  the  exhaustion  of  the  soil  is  repaired  by  an 
adequate  supply  of  manure.  If  the  field  pea  were 
grown  after  corn  and  the  haulm  were  ploughed  un- 
der the  succeeding  fall,  and  if  it  were  the  invariable 
practice  to  follow  wheat  with  clover — the  latter  to 
be  turned  under  the  second  year  —  the  rotation 
would  be  improved  greatly,  and  perhaps  this  was 
what  Mr.  Venables  intended  although  his  language 
is  so  vague  as  to  lead  to  the  contrary  impression. — 
In  brief,  that  rotation  will  be  found  the  best  in  which 
green  crops  are  made  to  alternate  regularly  with 
the  cereal  and  hoed  crops — and  if  the  five  field  shift 
system  is  adopted  the  want  of  an  additional  green 
crop  should  be  compensated  for  by  careful  manur- 
ing. 

In  regard  to  the  question  whether  it  is  a  practice 
with  us  for  wheat  to  follow  oat  stubble  fallow,  we 
can  only  say  that  such  is  the  practice  in  many  in- 
stances, but  that  it  is  still  more  prevalent  in  Penn- 
sylvania. There  the  rotation  is  coin  limed,  oats. 
Well  rotted  manure  of  the  pieced i ng  year  is  carted 
out  on  the  oat  stubble  and  ploughed  under  in  the 
latter  part  of  July  or  early  in  August — a  .second 
ploughing  is  given  crosswise  of  the  land  and  then 
wheat  is  seeded  followed  by  clover — at  the  end  of 
two  years  the  clover  is  turned  under  and  the  rota- 
tion recommences.  We  cannot  say  that  we  entirely 
approve  of  it. 


Ihtf  ^gvidtttuyxl  $»Unthw. 

Farm  Work  for  Noveml)er. 

We  have  but  few  remarks  to  make  in  regard  to 
the  operations  of  the  Farm  during  this  month. — 
The  general  duties  are  essentially  of  a  conservative 
character,  appertaining  to  the  care  and  preservation 
of  the  fall  crops  and  the  necessary  provision  for  the 
comfort  of  the  stock.  There  are  also  household 
matters  that  require  thoughtful  consideration. — 
Where  coal  is  not  used  for  fuel,  an  abundant  supply 
of  the  best  seasoned  wood  should  be  provided,  and 
in  every  respect  the  arrangements  to  meet  the  in- 
clemencies of  the  winter  should  be  of  the  most  thor- 
ough kind  that  is  compatible  with  the  circumstances 
of  the  farmer  and  planter.  The  love  of  a  country 
life  is  greatly  dependent,  at  all  limes,  upon  the  de- 
gree of  comfort)  which  is  thrown  around  the  mem- 
bers of  the  family,  and  the  provision  that  has  been 
made  in-doors  for  passing  the  long  evenings  pleas- 
antly. Out  of  doors  there  is,  of  course,  the  usual 
routine  of  work  to  be  douc  in  the  daily  care  of 
stock,  the  examiuation  and  repair  of  fences  and  out- 
buildings, the  cutting  of  timber  for  posts  and  rail? 
and  for  the  other  uses  of  the  farm.  There  should 
also  be  a  fresh  supply  of  wood  obtained  and  stored 
away  to  season,  and  indeed  everything  done  that 
forethought  may  suggest  as  advantageously  lighten- 
ing the  pressure  of  farm  operations  in  the  spring. 
The  work  proper  for  the  month,  is  as  follows  : 
FALL  PLOUGHING. 

We  have  repeatedly  recommended  the  breaking  up 
of  stiff  clays  in  the  fall  of  the  year,  and  leaving  the 
rough  furrows  exposed  to  the  ameliorating  influences 
of  the  frost  and  sun.  The  larger  amount  of  surface 
that  can  be  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  weather, 
the  more  thoroughly  will  the  process  of  disintegra- 
tion be  performed.  There  is  a  vast  amount  of  inert 
jtlant  food  locked  up  in  still'  clays,  and  it  is  neces- 
sary to  take  extra  pains  to  render  it  soluble  by  com- 
plete pulverization  of  the  soil.  The  great  success 
;  that  attended  the  spade  husbandry  of  Mr.  Smith,  of 
Lois  Weedon,  arose  from  the  fact  that  the  soil  on 
which  he  operated  was  a  clay,  and  that  by  the  most 
thorough  mode  of  tillage  yet  known  to  us,  he  re- 
duced the  soil  to  that  conditio!)  which  rendered  its 
chemical  action  upon  the  inorganic  substances  con- 
tained in  it  as  perfect  as  it  could  possibly  be  ;  whilst 
by  deep  spading  and  loosening  the  soil  completely, 
its  absorbent  powers  were  greatly  increased  and 
stimulated.  The  same  operations  undertaken  on  a 
sandy  soil,  or  even  in  sandy  loams,  would  have 
produced  no  specially  beneficial  effect,  and  indeed  in 
the  hitter  classes  of  soils  winter  ploughing  would  be 
rather  an,  injury  than  an  advantage.    Of  course,  it 
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is  well  understood  that  no  stiff  clays  should  be 
ploughed  when  they  are  in  a  wet  state,  for  the  effect 
would  then  be  in  I  he  process  of  drying  to  create 
heavy  compact  clods,  which  could  only  be  reduced 
by  the  roller  and  the  maul  and  by  repeated  harrow- 
ing. The  true  test- of  the  proper  condition  of  clays 
for  breaking  up  is  when  they  crumble  easily  before 
the  plough. 

MATEHIALS  FUR  COMPOSTS. 
Those  who  have  read  Dana's  Muck  Manual  must 
have  learned  from  that  excellent  little  treatise  the 
great  value  of  composts  when  properly  made  and 
fermented.  A  good  compost  is  really  equal,  load 
for  load,  to  the  best  barnyard  manure;  and  as  the 
management  of  a  compost  heap  is  very  simple,  it  is 
to  the  interest  of  every  farmer,  where  a  deficiency 
of  fertilizing  agents  renders  it  necessary  to  increase 
the  supply,  to  use  every  available  meaus  to  obtain 
it.  Whether  the  proportion  of  barnyard  manure  to 
the  ordinary  materials  for  composts  be  one-third  or 
one-sixth,  does  not  so  much  matter  as  that  composts 
should  be  made.  The  best  basis  is,  of  course,  barn- 
yard manure,  the  heaviest  layer* of  the  latter  being 
at  the  bottom  of  the  pile,  the  alternate  layers  of  ma- 
nure being  less  in  thickness  as  the  work  progresses. 
As  to  the  materials  they  consist  of  all  sorts  of  sub- 
stances, whether  vegetable  or  animal,  that  are  ca- 
pable of  conversion — rough  litter  of  all  kinds,  Avood 
mould,  the  scraping  of  ditches,  marsh  muck,  the 
turf  of  headlands,  &c,  kc.  It  is  generally  more 
convenient  to  make  the  compost  heaps  in  or  near  to 
the  barnyard ;  but  that  is  not  a  matter  of  much 
moment,  and  where  it  is  possible  to  construct  them 
on  the  field  or  fields  to  which  they  are  to  be  ap- 
plied, much  labor  is  saved  in  the  spring.  The  first 
and  most  important  thing  is  to  go  to  work  and  col- 
lect the  materials  for  compost — the  next  is  proceed 
with  its  manufacture. 

Stables  and  Cow  Houses. 
There  should  always  be  [adequate  provision  made 
for  the  comfort  of  the  stock  throughout  the  winter. 
Good  warm  stable  and  cow  sheds  not  only  preserve 
the  health  of  the  animals,  but  they  also  economize 
the  amount  of  food  required  to  keep  them  in  condi- 
tion. Cattle  ill-housed  or  left  to  rough  it  through 
the  winter,  turn  out  badly  in  the  spring,  even 
though  they  have  been  well  supplied  with  food — 
with  comfortable  sheds  and  a  lesser  amount  of  food, 
they  will  invariably  do  infinitely  better. 

SHEEP. 

In  the  covered  sheds  designed  for  the  winter  quar- 
ters of  sheep,  the  floor,  whether  of  earth  or  wood, 
should  be  well  supplied  with  leaves  or  'wood's 
mould,  over  which  plaster  should  be  occasionally 
sprinkled.  Spread  now  and  then  over  the  mass  a 
layer  of  clean  straw. 


FATTENING  HOGS. 

As  soon  as  the  mast  has  disappeared  from  the 
woods,  hogs  should  be  called  up  and  fed  regularly. 
W  here  hut  a  few  are  kept,  they  should  be  confined 
in  styes,  and  their  sleeping  apartments  so  con- 
structed as  to  be  dry  and  warm  and  comfortable  at 
all  times.  Within  the  enclosure  they  should  have 
an  ample  supply  of  rough  material  1o  root  over  and 
enrich.  During  the  process  of  fattening,  cooked 
roots,  apples,  pumpkins  and  vegetables  of  various 
kinds,  mixed  with  a  small  quantity  of  corn  meal, 
should  lie  given  them.  At  a  later  period  increase 
the  amount  of  corn  meal — and  during  the  last  three 
weeks  of  the  fattening,  they  should  be  fed  exclusively 
on  cooked  corn  meal.  To  give  them  corn  in  the 
ear  is  wasteful  in  the  extreme,  notwithstanding 
such  is  the  general  custom. 

Corn  Statics  and  Corn  Cobs. 

There  is  a  good  deal  of  nutrition  in  corn  stalks 
and  corn  cobs,  if  it  be  properly  utilized.  When 
corn  stalks  are  chaffed  and  sprinkled  with  meal, 
they  make  an  excellent  provender  for  winter  use. 
Corn  ground  in  the  cob  is  also  decidedly  economi" 
cal ;  whilst  the  use  of  both  corn  stalks  and  cobs 
will  effect  a  great  saving  in  the  store  of  hay  and 
will  enable  the  latter  to  be  more  available  in  the 
spring,  when  the  appetite  of  the  stock  becomes  more 
dainty. 

Root  Crops. 

See  that  the  root  crops  are  properly  housed  and 
protected  against  the  winter  frosts. 

Granaries. 

These,  as  we  remarked  in  our  last,  should  be 
thoroughly  cleaned  and  purified  before  using.  For 
the  best  method  of  doing  this  we  refer  to  the  Octo- 
ber No.  of  the  Farmer. 

Draining  Wet  Lands. 

November  is  usually  an  excellent  month  for  cut- 
ting drains  wherever  the  lands  are  wet,  or  are  liable 
to  an  excess  of  moisture.  When  the  work  is  done, 
let  it  be  done  thoroughly,  and  if  side  drains  are 
needed  in  addition  to  the  main  drain,  do  not  leave 
the  work  until  they  also  are  completed. 

Fire  Wood. 

Haul  in  and  store  away  an  abundant  supply  of 
fire  wood  for  winter  use.    See  also  that  a  sufficiency 
of  wood  is  cut  and  stored  away  to  season, 
Ont-lionses  and.  Cellars , 

Let  these  be  attended  to.  If  the  cellars  are  damp 
and  musty,  sprinkle  them  occasionally  with  plaster 
aud  chloride  of  lime. 

Implements  and  Tools. 

Have  these  all  overhauled  and  repaired.  Such  as 
may  not  be  in  use  should  be  painted  with  a  cheap 
paint,  and  put  away  under  cover.  Thus  treated 
they  last  much  longer — which  is  desirable  during 
these  times  of  high  priced  Implements. 
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Winter  Spinach. — Keep  winter  spinach  thorough- 
ly free  from  grass  or  weeds.  Hoe  between  the  rows 
and  stir  the  soil  lightly  about  the  growing  plants. 

Strawberry  Beds. — If  the  strawberry  beds  have 
been  neglected,  they  should  now  be  cleaned  out  at 
once.  Fork  in  woods  mould  and  a  small  supply  of 
well  rotted  stable  manure  along  the  rows,  and  cover 
the  beds  with  woods  mould  and  leaves,  which  is  pre- 
ferable to  straw. 

Asparagus  Beds. — These,  too,  should  have  been 
attended  to  last  month.  If  they  were  not,  cut  down 
the  haulm,  clean  off  the  beds ;  fork  the  latter  well 
over;  taking  care  not  to  disturb  the  roots  of  the  as- 
paragus, and  finish  off  with  a  light  sprinkling  of 
manure,  mixed  with  wood  ashes  and  salt. 

Rhubarb  or  Pie  Plant. — The  seed  of  this  desira- 
ble plant  may  be  sown  on  a  warm  border  this  month 
in  preference  to  seeding  in  the  spring. 

Celery. — Earth  up  celery. 

Endive. — Earth  up  endive  for  blanching. 

Winter  Cabbage. — Take  up  winter  cabbage  and 
store  jt  away  for  use.  Place  over  the  bed  a  good 
thick  shelter  of  corn  stalks,  like  a  low  roof,  and 
also  protect  the  sides  in  the  same  manner,  so  as  to 
preserve  the  cabbage  throughout  the  winter. 

Small  Salading. — Sow  small  salading  in  frames 
for  winter  use. 

Cuttings  of  Gooseberries  and  Currants. — Cuttings 
of  these  fruits  will  strike  well  at  this  season,  if 
planted  in  a  warm  border  and  kept  slightly  shaded 
and  well  watered  for  a  few  days.  Plant  the  cut- 
tings in  rows  18  inches  apart  and  6  inches  asunder 
in  the  rows.  All  that  take  roots  should  be  suffered 
to  remain  in  the  bed  until  the  following  autumn, 
when  they  should  be  planted  out  wherever  they  are 
to  stand  permanently. 

Raspberries . — The  roots  of  raspberries  may  still 
be  planted  with  success  during  open  weather. 

Tomatoes. — If  the  late  tomatoes  have  not  been 
touched  by  the  frost,  the  vines  may  be  taken  up 
with  the  green  fruit  hanging  to  them,  and  may  be 
hung  under  cover  in  a  dry  and  moderately  warm 
place.  When  it  is  desirable  to  use  the  tomatoes, 
pluck  them  from  the  vines,  although  still  green, 
and  place  them  on  a  shelf  or  window  sill  inside  the 
house  where  the  sun  may  act  upon  them.  They 
will  soon  ripen  and  the  season  for  fresh  tomatoes 
may  thus  be  extended  more  than  a  month. 

Preserving  Fruit  Trees.— Fruit  trees  may  be  pruned 
during  this  month  or  early  in  February.  In  prun- 
ing be  careful  to  cut  oft'  the  branch  close  to  the  limb, 
and  where  large  wounds  are  made  cover  them  with 
a  mixture  composed  of  equal  parts  of  beeswax,  rosin, 
and  tallow,  over  which  bind  some  stiff  brown  paper. 

Trenching. — If  the  soil  of  the  garden  is  a  stiff 
clay,  trench  it  well  and  let  it  lie  open  and  rough  to 
the  action  of  the  winter  frosts. 


Mushroom  Culture. 

Good  mushrooms  are  among  the  highest  luxuries 
to  bo  obtained  from  the  garden,  and  country  gen- 
tlemen should  be  able  to  procure  an  abundance  of 
them.  The  luxury  is  not  a  very  expensive  one  partic- 
ularly to  those  who  keep  highly  fed  horses  and 
have  a  spare  nook  in  a  warm  out-house.  There  is 
hardly  a  country  or  a  suburban  residence  about 
which  one  could  not  find  a  place  to  make  a  capital 
mushroom  bed — not  merely  to  afford  mushrooms 
in  summer  or  autumn,  when,  indeed,  they  may  be 
grown  in  the  open  air  or  in  frames,  but  in  winter 
and  early  spring  Avhen  the}r  are  considered  a  far 
greater  delicacy. 

Of  course  the  very  large  and  well  furnished 
kitchen  garden  will  have  its  regular  mushroom 
house  with  shelves  and  a  thick  roof,  and  perhaps 
hot  water  pipes  ;  but  this  is  an  expensive  kind  of 
structure,  and  not  within  the  reach  of  numbers 
who  can  spare  an  outhouse  for  their  culture.  It 
should  always  follow  good  vineries,  and  these  are 
far  from  being  so  prevalent  as  we  desire  to  see  them. 
But  the  regular  mushroom  house  is  by  no  meaus  so 
necessary  for  the  production  of  fine  mushrooms  as 
the  vinery  for  fine  grapes.  We  have  seen  many 
mushroom  beds  and  many  mushroom  houses,  but 
the  best  bed  we  ever  saw  was  in  a  small  empty  sta- 
ble with  walls  and  roof  and  doors,  rather  close  and 
warm.  There  are  hundreds  of  similar  structures 
empty  or  unused  for  a  few  months  in  the  year, 
whereof  an  equally  good  use  might  be  made. 

Any  building  impervious  to  cold  and  draughts 
will  do.  A  cellar  would  do  well,  but  it  is  not  often 
convenient  to  place  heating  material  in  such  a  place. 
A  good  warm  shed  would  also  do,  but  not  so  well 
if  the  roof  is  unceiled,  as  cold  cannot  be  so  efficient- 
ly excluded.  The  stable  in  which  we  saw  mush- 
rooms so  well  grown  was  warm,  quite  free  from 
draughts,  entered  by  one  door  only  ;  and,  by  a  lit- 
tle management,  a  sufficiently  warm  atmosphere  was 
preserved  during  the  winter  months. 

No  light  was  admitted,  except  when  the  door  was 
opened  for  cutting  the  produce  or  attending  to  the 
bed.  The  mushrooms  were  none  the  worse  for  the 
absence  of  light.  Not  only  was  it  excluded,  but 
the  bed  was  covered  with  hay  ;  yet  the  mushrooms 
were  as  finely  flavored  as  if  gathered  from  pleasant 
and  lonely  elevated  sheep  pastures.— Field. 


Soil  as  a  Deodorizer.— Dry  earth,  sprinkled  over 
the  contents  of  a  vault,  is  said  to  be  a  good  deodor- 
izer. The  top  soil,  exposed  to  the  sun,  or  dry  loam, 
sprinkled  t>r  shoveled  on  the  contents  of  a  privy 
every  day  or  two,  will  prevent  the  exhalation  of 
offensive  odora,  and  vastly  increase  the  value  of  the 
contents  as  a  fertilizer. 
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This  machine  consists  of  a  rocking  head  A,  supported  by  , 
knife-edge  trunions  B  B  (like  the  bearings  of  a  scale-beam) 
resting  in  the  eyes  of  the  hangers  EE.  A  double  rack-  I 
bar  D  D  passes  through  the  centre  of  a  rocking  head  with 
a  hook  at  its  lower  end.  The  levers  F  F  slip  into  square 
sockets  in  the  rocking  head,  to  be  thrown  down  when  the 
machine  is  not  in  motion.  Within  the  head  is  a  pair  of 
pawls  in  the  form  of  square  links,  crossing  each  other  out- 
side of  the  rack-bar.  All  that  can  be  seen  in  the  engraving 
is  the  journal  of  one  and  the  lower  end  of  the  other,  in 
part.  There  are  also  guides  to  the  rack  bar,  that  cannot  be 
shown  without  sectional  views.  The  whole  is  suspended 
in  a  tripod  of  poles  or  joists  14  feet  long.  Two  pieces  of 
spruce  joist  four  inches  square,  with  a  strip  of  board  nail- 
ed on  them  ;  and  one  stick  four  by  five  inches,  having  iron 
braces  hooked  into  it  from  the  others,  as  shown  above  the 
machine.  A  pin  in  each  leg  to  carry  it  by,  and  strongly 
cleated  pieces  of  plank  to  throw  under  the  feet,  and  it  is 
ready  for  use. 

When  the  hook  is  fast  to  the  object  to  be  lifted,  the  oper- 
ators work  the  levers  up  and  down,  and  the  pawls  engag- 
ing alternately  with  the  racks  on  opposite  sides  of  the  bar, 
keep  it  in  continuous  motion.  As  the  head  rocks,  the 
relative  position  of  the  working  parts  change,  produc- 
ing a  progressive  power.  For-  as  the  operating  pawl  ap- 
proaches its  culminating  point,  its  journals  approach  a, 
plane  which  intersects  the  point  of  contact  with  the  rack 
and  tearing  edge  of  the  trunions — the  lifting  power  in- 
creasing from  the  commencement  to  the  termination  of 
each  vibration. 

To  reverse  the  action  of  the  machine,  a  tongue  of  steel  G 
is  tipped  up.  Then  with  the  same  vibrations  of  the  levers 
the  weight  will  descend  gently  with  the  same  speed  that  it 
rises  until  the  hook  is  loose  ;  then  grasping  the  rack-bar 
with  one  hand,  with  the  other  spread  the  pawls,  and  the 
bar  drops  to  any  points  or  entirely  out  if  desired. 


A  Cheap  and  Good  Smoke-House. 

A  Western  New  York  farmer,  says  the  Country 
Gentleman,  publishes  his  plan  of  a  small,  cheap  and 
good  smoke  house,  which,  as  it  may  contain  some 
practical  hints  for  our  readers,  we  append  it : 

"No  farmer  should  be  without  a  good  smoke 
house,  and  such  a  one  as  will  be  fire-proof  and 
tolerably  secure  from  thieves.  Fifty  hams  can  be 
smoked  at  one  time  in  a  smoke-house  seven  by  eight 
feet  square.  Mine  is  six  by  seven,  and  is  large 
enough  for  most  farmers.  I  first  dug  all  the  ground 
out  below  where  the  frost  would  reach,  and  filled  it 
up  to  the  surface  with  small  stones.  On  this  I  laid 
my  brick  floor,  in  lime  mortar.  The  walls  are 
brick,  eight  inches  thick,  and  seven  feet  high,  with 
a  door  on  one  side,  two  feet  wide.  The  door  should 
be  made  of  wood  and  lined  with  sheet  iron.  For 
the  top  I  put  on  joists,  two  by  four,  set  up  edge- 
wise, and  eight  and  half  inches  from  centre  to  cen- 
tre, covered  with  brick,  and  put  on  a  heavy  coat  of 
mortar.  I  built  a  small  chimney  on  the  top  in  the 
centre,  arching  it  over  and  covering  it  with  a  single 
roof  in  the  usual  way.  An  arch  should  be  built  on 
the  outside,  with  a  small  iron  door  to  shut  it  up, 
similar  to  a  stove  door,  with  a  hole  from  the  arch 
through  the  wall  of  the  smoke-bouse,  and  an  iron 
grate  over  it.  This  arch  is  much  more  convenient, 
and  better  to  put  the  fire  in,  than  to  build  a  fire  in- 
side the  smoke-house.  Good  corn  cobs  or  hickory 
wood  are  the  best  materials  to  make  a  smoke  for 
hams.  The  cost  of  such  a  smoke-house  as  I  have 
described  is  about  $20. 
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NITEOGENOUS  MANURES. 

Boussingault  tells  us  in  his  "  Rural  Economy," 
that  manure  is  valuable  just  according  to  the 
amount  of  nitrogen  or  ammonia  which  it  contains. 
And  as  Boussingault  is  a  distinguished  French 
chemist  and  agriculturist,  his  opinions  concerning 
nitrogenous  manures  was  adopted  without  examin- 
ation, by  the  learned,  and  soon  became  popular 
among  the  editors  of  our  agricultural  journals  and 
newspapers,  who  were  continually  reminding  the 
farmer  that  he  must  procure  and  apply  nitrogenous 
manures  to  his  soils  if  he  desired  to  make  and  keep 
them  fertile. 

But  Horsford,  a  distinguished  German  chemist,  has 
showu  us  that  our  soils  naturally  contain  sufficient 
nitrogen  or  ammonia  to  answer  all  of  the  ordinary 
purposes  of  agriculture.  For  on  analyzing  ''exca- 
vated earth,"  or  subsoil,  taken  from  a  depth  below 
all  traces  of  organie  matter,  he  found  it  to  contain 
something  like  an  average  of  8000  pounds  avoirdu- 
pois weight  of  nitrogen  or  ammonia,  in  a  stratum 
of  earth  one  acre  in  area  and  but  one  foot  deep. — 
And  on  analyzing  some  of  our  American  Illinois 
prairie  earth,  taken  from  a  field  that  had  been  cul- 
tivated for  ten  years  without  manure,  he  found  its 
soil  to  contain  over  three  tons  of  ammonia  and  its 
subsoil  two  and  a  half  tons  of  ammonia  to  the  acre. 
And  in  commenting  on  these  analyses,  Hosford 
says  :  "Now  what  farmer  ever  carted  from  his  ma- 
nure-yard 8000  pounds  of  ammonia  to  an  acre  of 
land?  One  may  almost  say,  what  farmer  ever 
carted  one-tenth  or  one-twentieth  part  of  this 
amount?"  And  again  he  says  :  "It  is  obvious  that 
the  amount  of  ammonia  spread  on  fields  in  the  or- 
dinary distribution  of  barn-yard  products,  is  of  no 
moment.  The  quantity,  with  usual  falls  of  rain, 
greatly  exceeds  in  the  course  of  a  season  any  supply 
by  human  instrumentality.  These  results  put  the 
question  of  the  sources  of  ammonia  or  nitrogen  out 
of  all  doubt." 

And  we  thus  see  that  there  is  no  absolute  necessity 
for  our  applying  nitrogen  or  ammonia  to  our  soils, 
as  they  already  contain,  and  very  probably  always 
will  contain,  an  abundance  of  this  element.  And  let 
me  also  observe  here,  that  the  fertility  of  our  land  is 
by  no  means  dependent  upon  nitrogen  or  ammonia 
alone  since  the  presence  in  it,  in  certain  proportions 
of  some  thirteen  or  fourteen  other  elements  is  neces- 
sary to  make  and  keep  our  soils  fertile,  as  for  exam- 
ple, lime,  magnesia,  potash,  soda  or  salt,  and  that  I 
need  not  describe  in  this  communication.  Professor 
Horsford's  letter  on  this  nitrogenous  manure  ques- 
tion, was  published  in  the  July  number  of  the  Al- 
bany Cultivator  for  1847.  And  as  his  letter  con- 
tains important  agricultural  information  on  this 
hitherto  vexed  question  of  nitrogenous  manures,  I 
would  be  pleased  to  see  it  republished  in  full  in  your 
"Maryland  Farmer,"  for  the  instruction  and  benefit 
of  your  readers. 

Nitrogen  is  one  of  the  constituent  elements  of  our 
atmosphere  or  common  air,  and  so  is  hydrogen. — 
They  are  gases  or  air,  and  so  is  pure  ammonia,  for 
ammonia  is  nothing  more  than  a  compound  of  ni- 
trogen and  hydrogen.  The  presence  of  ammonia  is 
easily  recognized  by  its  sharp,  pungent,  hartshorn- 
like smell,  and  it  is  freely  produced  in  and  erolved 
from  decomposing  or  rotting  horse-dung,  and  from 


all  decaying  animal  and  vegetable  matter.  For  am- 
monia, as  chemists  inform  us,  consists  of  14  parts  of 
nitrogen  chemically  combined  with  three  parts  of 
hydrogen.  Much  more  might  be  said  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  nitrogen  or  ammonia  as  a  manure,  but  I  will 
leave  some  of  your  other  correspondents  do  that. 

J.  F.  Woleinger. 
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Carrots. — Desirable  kinds  for  the  table,  Early 
Horn,  Long  Orange.  For  early  crop  sow  first  of 
April,  and  for  late  the  latter  part  of  July.  For  mai  n 
crop  and  feeding  sow  in  May,  either  Altringbam, 
Long  White  or  Long  Orange,  in  rows  one  foot 
apart.  Thin  to  three  or  four  inches  in  the  row,  keep 
clean  of  weeds  and  the  ground  well  stirred.  Just 
before  the  ground  freezes,  in  Fall,  take  a  sharp  hoe 
and  cut  off  the  tops  about  half  an  inch  above  the 
crowns,  and  dig  with  the  spading  fork.  For  winter 
use  preserve  by  packing  in  barrels  or  boxes  in  sand, 
and  the  balauce  may  be  buried  in  pits.  The  carrot 
is  one  of — if  not  the  very  best  root  for  feeding  to 
milch  cows  or  horses.  A  half  feed  of  these  in  con- 
nection with  grain  is  thought  to  be  better  than  full 
feed  of  grain  for  horses.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind 
that  all  root  crops  require  a  deep  worked  and  rich 
soil  to  give  best  results. 

Cauliflowers. — Large  Early  London  for  early, 
and  Large  Late  London  for  late,  are  desirable  sorts. 
Culture  same  as  cabbage  ;  the  more  pains  taken  in 
the  culture  the  better  will  you  be  repaid  in  a  more 
delicate  luxury.  Frequent  hoeing  will  promote 
heading ;  they  are  less  certain  than  cabbage. 

Celery.— Early  White,  Giant  White  Solid,  and 
Red  Solid,  are  desirable  sorts.  Sow  as  early  in 
Spring  as  possible,  in  drills  half  an  inch  deep.  Wa- 
ter frequently  and  protect  from  frosts,  thin  out  the 
plants  to  two  or  three  inches  ;  keep  well  hoed  till 
the  middle  or  latter  part  of  July,  when  they  arc 
transplanted  into  rows  three  to  four  feet  apart  and 
six  inches  in  the  row.  Dig  a  trench  one  foot  deep 
and  same  width  put  in  about  three  inches  well  fined 
cow  or  hog  manure  ;  mix  it  well  with  the  soil  and 
set  your  plants,  when  five  or  six  inches  high  com- 
mence to  earth  up  to  blanch  them  ;  use  care  not  to 
get  any  dirt  into  the  centers  or  it  will  spoil  them. 
Continue  the  earthiug  up  at  intervals  till  the  celery 
has  completed  its  growth  then  haul  up  the  earth  al- 
most to  the  top.  To  preserve  for  winter  use  it  may 
be  placed  standing  in  a  box  with  layers  of  dry  soil 
between. 

Cucumbers. —  Varieties  known  to  be  good  are 
Early  Short  Green,  Early  White  Spined,  Green  Clus- 
ter, and  Long  Green.  Plant  early  in  May  in  hills 
four  feet  each  way;  make  a  large  hole  and  put  in 
two  shovel  fulls  of  well  rotted,  and  fined  manure,  or 
compost,  cover  this  one  inch  with  fine  soil  aud  drop 
your  seed,  eight  or  ten  to  a  hill,  and  cover  half  an 
inch.  The  striped  bug,  and  large  squash  bug  may 
trouble  your  young  plants  ;  they  will  need  looking 
after  every  morning,  or  the  plants  may  be  protected 
by  placing  a  box  without  top  or  bottom  over  the 
hills,  over  this  may  be  tacked  a  piece  of  gauze. 
When  the  plants  have  got  a  good  start  thin  out  to 
four  to  a  hill ;  keep  the  ground  well  stirred  and  free 
from  weeds.  If  inclined  to  run  together  pinch  off 
the  ends  of  the  vines.  Vines  will  keep  in  bearing 
longer  if  not  let  go  to  seed.  For  seed  leave  those 
that  grow,  of  the  best  size  and  shape,  on  the  second 
and  third  joints  of  the  vine  ;  when  fully  ripe  scrape 
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the  seed  and  pulp  into  a  dish  and  let  them  staud  and 
ferment  till  the  seed  falls  to  the  bottom,  pour  off  the 
top  and  wash  the  seed  till  the  water  runs  off  clear, 
then  spread  in  the  sun  till  well  dried,  stirring  thera 
occasionally  to  dry  even.  For  pickles  a  later  plant- 
ing may  be  made ;  the  last  of  Juue  or  first  of  July. 

Egg  Plant. — Desirable  varieties  are,  Long  Purple, 
Large  Purple,  White  and  Scarlet  Chinese.  First  two 
for  use,  the  latter  for  oruameut.  Sow  in  hot  bed  or 
under  glass  early  in  Spring.  During  the  latter  part 
of  May  transplant  two  and  one  half  feet  each  way  ; 
till  and  hoe  the  same  as  for  cabbage. 

Lettuce. — Desirable  sorts  :  Early  Curled  Simpson, 
Early  Curled  Silesian,  Boston  Curled,  Ice  Drum- 
head, Butter,  Brown  Dutch,  aud  Large  Indian. — 
Sow  in  hot-bed  early  iu  March  ;  transplant- in  April 
into  rows  one  foot  apart  aud  six  inches  in  the  row. 
Sow  in  open  ground  once  a  month  for  succession. — 
Frequent  hoeing  and  rapid  growth  promote  tender- 
ness and  goodness.  Giardiniere. 
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BRIEF  NOTES  ON  USEFUL  THINGS. 

Fattening  ITous.— Carefully  conducted  experi- 
ments have  proved  that  boiled  Indian  corn-meal  or 
grains,  boiled  until  the  grains  swell  and  crack  open 
to  nearly  double  their  natural  size,  will  go  much 
farther  in  feeding  and  fattening  hogs,  and,  indeed, 
any  other  animal,  than  the  same  meal  or  corn  in  its 
raw  state  will.  And  hence,  when  cool,  fall  weather 
sets  in,  I  commence  boiling  my  corn  grains  in  an 
iron  kettle  on  my  kitchen  stove,  as  that  must  be 
kept  hot  anyhow,  and  so  needs  no  extra  heat  for 
this  purpose,  and  keep  feeding  my  pigs  on  such 
boiled  food  until  the'ensuing  spriug  when  but  little 
fire  is  needed  in  the  kitchen.  1  then  keep  a  one-half 
barrel  full  of  soaking  corn,  and  another  halt' barrel 
full  of  soaked  corn,  oats,  potato,  apple  and  other 
fruit  peelings  and  parings,  bran,  &c,  intermixed. — 
And  as  I  feed  my  pigs  out  of  this  second  vessel,  I 
keep  replenishing  it  with  soaked  com  from  my  first 
vessel.  And  I  find  my  pigs  are  very  fond  of  this 
mixed  food,  and  that  they  thrive  finely  on  it  ;  this 
soaked  corn  being  nearly  equal  to  the  boiled  corn,  as 
the  soaked  corn  grains  become  softer  and  more  easily 
digestible  than  raw  corn  is. 

Propping  up,  &c,  of  Fruit  Trees. — We  prop  up 
the  limbs  of  our  heavily  laden  fruit  trees  to  keep 
them  from  breaking  off.  But  as  propped  up  limbs' 
are  very  apt  to  break  off  just  where  they  arc  propped, 
especially  in  the  case  of  the  peach  tree,  whose  wood 
is  soft  and  brittle,  the  safest  and  best  way  is  always 
to  pick  off  all  of  the  knotty  and  smallest  fruit  on 
our  various  trees  that  are  too  full  of  fruit.  For  this 
not  only  relieves  the  tree  from  its  oppressive  and 
dangerous  weight,  but  will  greatly  increase  the  size, 
beauty  and  flavor  of  its  remaining  fruit,  which,  so! 
thinned  out,  will  be  worth  more  to  us  than  the' 
whole  crop,  if  left  on  the  tree,  would  have  been. 

If  a  large  peach  limb  should  split  away  from  the  \ 
body  of  the  tree  raise  it  up  gently  and  nicely  to  its 
place  and  nail  it  fast  there  with  strong  nails  driven 
through  it  into  the  heart  of  the  tree,  and  cover  it  [ 
and  keep  it  covered  with  a  coat  of  fresh  cow-dung  j 
over  its  wounded  parts,  as  that  will  Ihrow  off  the; 
rain  and  keep  the  bark  moist,  and  enable  thef 
WQunds  to  heal  up  freely  and  handsomely.  If  your  [ 
peach  trees  are  too  old  aud  limbless  to  bear  good  j 
Crops  of  good  fruit,  saw  them  off  horizontally  near  \ 
the  surface  of  the  ground  in  the  month  of  March  or  5 


April,  (covering  the  face  or  top  of  the  stump  with  a 
coat  of  cow-dung, )  and  each  stump  will,  the  same 
season,  throw  tip  from  four  lo  six  dew  shoots,  that 
will  bear  excellent  crops  of  fruit  for  you  in  a  lew 
years,  by  this  simple  renewal  of  your  Iree. 

Windsor  or  Summer  Deli.  Pear  -This  is  a  large 
smooth  and  very  handsome  bell-shaped  pear.  It 
ripens  about  the  last  of  July  or  the  begiuning  of 
August.  If  allowed  to  ripen  on  the  tree  it  soon  as- 
sumes a"  rich,  golden  yellow  color,  and  is  them 
worthless,  being  all  mushy  or  rotten  within,  thus 
greatly  deceiving  the  beholder  as  to  its  iuterioii 
goodness.  But  if  it  is  taken  from  the  tree  while 
the  flesh  is  yet  solid,  and  its  skin  is  just  beginning 
to  change  from  its  green  to  a  slight  yellowish  tinge 
or  ctdor,  it  will  ripen  handsomely  in  the  house — - 
much  better  than  it  will  on  the  tree — and  make;. 
when  pared  and  canned  or  dried,  a  very  superior 
pear  fruit.  \n  fact,  it  is  decidedly  the  handsomest 
and  best  aummer'pedr  that  I  have  any  knowledge  of ; 
the  far-famed  Bartlett  pear,  the  usual  standard  of 
excellence  among  summer  pears,  being  too  sweet 
and  buttery  for  suits  and  canniDg.  The  Windsor 
pear  has  a  beautiful  white  flesh,  and  a  very  pleasaut 
sweet  taste  when  well  ripened.  Most  nurserymen 
and  pear  growers  rank  it  as  only  a  pear  of  second 
or  third-rate  excellence,  but  managed  as  aforesaid, 
it  is  even  superior,  in  my  estimation,  to  the  very 
rich  and  luscious  Bartlett/  And  what  recommends 
it  still  more  highly,  is  the  fact  that  it  bears  abun- 
dant crops  every  year — at  least  that  is  my  expe- 
rience of  it.  Reader,  if  you  want  a  valuable  pear, 
graft  the  Windsor  next  spring  on  some  of  your 
poorly  bearing  pear  stocks,  and  you  will  never  re- 
gret my  advice. 

Drying  Apples. — Some  apple  trees  leave  a  por- 
tion of  their  worm  eaten  and  earliest  ripeuing  fruit 
fall  from  the  tree  during  every  twenty-four  hours, 
and  mostly  in  the  night  when  the  dews  have  soft- 
ened the  stems  that  hold  them  to  the  limbs.  I 
have  a  tree  of  this  kind,  bearing  very  sweet  apples, 
and  I  gather  its  fallen  apples  every  morniug  and 
suit  them  with  their  skins  on,  and  dry  them  on 
boards  in  the  sunshine,  or,  if  the  weather  be  cloudy 
and  rainy,  in  the  bake-oven  of  my  kitchen  coal 
stove,  which  requires  no  extra  heat  to  do  it.  In 
this  way  I  obtain  a  good  lot  of  dried  apples  that 
would  otherwise  rot  on  the  ground  or  go  to  waste. 

Some  of  your  readers,  I  know  will  find  these  brief 
hints  useful  hereafter,  as  well  as  the  present  sea- 
son. A  PENNSYLVANIA!*. 


No  Baby  in  the  House. 

Nu  baby  in  the  house,  I  know — 

lis  far  too  nice  aud  clean  ; 
Xo  tops  by  careless  fingers  strewn 

Upon  the  floor  are  seen  ; 
Xo  linger  marks  are  on  the  pane?. 

Xo  scratches  on  the  chairs. 
Xo  wooden  men  set  up  in  rows. 

Or  marshaled  off  in  pairs; 
X'o  little  stockings  to  be  darned, 

All  ragged  at  the  toes ; 
Xo  pile  of  mending  to  be  done, 

Made  up  of  baby -clothes  ; 
Xo  little  troubles  to  be  soothed. 

Xo  little  hands  to  fold ; 
Xo  grimy  fingers  to  be  washed, 

Xo  stories  to  be  told  ; 
Xo  tender  kisses  to  be  given. 

Xo  nicknames,  "  Love  "  and  ••  Mouse 
Xo  merry  frolics  after  tea — 

No  bnbv  in  the  house. 


/ 
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MULES  vs.  HORSES. 

1  have  often  heard  persons  advocating  mule  labour 
as  superior  to  horse,  and  seeing  the  same  maintained 
hi  your  August  number,  I  offer  my  humble  experi- 
ence, for  having  worked  both  animals  for  the  last  30 
years,  I  have  been  a  close  observer  of  the  qualities 
of  each.  In  regard  to  strength  I  have  always  observ- 
ed where  the  horse  and  mule  have  been  working 
abreast  at  a  heavy  pull,  the  mules'  swingle  tree  was 
behind.  In  plowing,  the  horse  teams  would  make 
about  ten  rounds  to  the  mules  nine.  I  have  had 
four  teams  of  three  each  to  a  plow  in  the  same  field 
— have  had  eight  single  teams  cultivating  where  the 
slowest  horse  was  equal  to  the  fastest  mule — have 
had  competent  drivers  but  always  found  the  horse 
the  most  tractable  animal.  I  have  seen  a  negro 
work  a  mule  m  the  corn  field  without  lines,  and 
have  seen  him  also  unable  to  get  the  same  mule 
within  ten  feet  of  a  spot  that  he  wanted  to  cross  on 
account  of  a  gully  not  a  foot  deep.  On  account  of 
small  feet  the  mule  will  mire  where  a  horse  will  go 
over.  I  have  always  found  that  horses  perform  most 
work  on  the  farm,  but  on  the  road  admit  the  mule 
team  superior.  I  consider  the  mule  less  subject  to 
disease,  but  quite  as  liable  to  gall  from  saddle  and 
collar  as  the  horse.  In  regard  to  feed,  I  consider 
them  about  equal — for  some  years  I  superintended 
a  large  farm,  there  were  two  six-stall  stables  with 
every  convenience  for  feeding,  which  I  closely  at- 
tended. The  plan  of  many  managers  of  putting  out 
feed  at  night  for  the  men  to  use  in  the  morning  I 
never  followed.  I  was  at  the  stables  myself  in  the 
morning —  brought  the  corn  and  fed — the  mules 
would  get  seven  or  eight  ears  of  corn,  the  horses 
eleven  or  twelve,  according  to  size,  there  where 
spouts  to  the  feed  room  tor  grain  and  chop.  At 
dinner  I  gave  a  bushel  of  oats  to  each  six,  put  it 
down  the  spouts  and  always  walked  through  the 
feed  room  to  see  that  it  was  all  put  in  the  feed  trough, 
— always  feed  on  chop,  at  night,  an  equal  mixture 
of  oats  and  corn  ears  ground  together,  of  this  each 
six  got  a  bushel — this  feeding  kept  the  teams  in  good 
condition.  The  mules  would  consume  about  double 
the  quantity  of  hay  that  the  horses  would.  I  have 
often  been  surprised  to  see  the  quantity  of  hay  a 
mule  will  eat.  They  will  bear  rougher  usage  than 
a  horse  but  their  stubborn,  vicious  propensities  make 
them  dangerous ;  many  of  them  require  peculiar 
bitting  to  render  them  manageable.  The  mules  that 
I  have  been  used  to  have  been  of  good  size,  from 
thirteen  to  sixteen  hands  high. 

Ploughman. 


"The  Science  or  Philosophy  of  Farming." 

Florence,  S.  C,  October  I6lh,  1866. 
Editors  of  Maryland  Farmer  : 

Dear  Sirs  : — In  your  issue  of  October  I  see  a  con- 
tribution from  the  pen  of  Jno.  F.  Wolfinger,  on 
"  the  effect  of  shade  and  sunlight  on  growing  crops, 
and  its  philosophy."  He  also  gives  you  notice  that 
he  has  written  and  ready  for  the  press,  an  original 
work  entitled  "  The  Science  or  Philosophy  of  Farm- 
ing"— to  make,  when  printed,  a  volume  of  some 
700  pages.  I  see  also  he  solicits  subscribers  at  the 
low  price  of  $4.  I  hereby  enclose  my  name  to  you 
as  a  subscriber,  hoping  that  he  may  soon  get  names 
enough  to  guarantee  its  publication.  Judging  by 
the  article  from  his  pen  in  the  October  No.  of  your 


paper  I  have  no  doubt  of  the  merits  of  the  work, 
and  would  be  glad  to  see  it  in  print  by  the  first  of 
January.  It  seems  to  me  he  ought  to  advertise 
pretty  extensively,  giving  the  title  and  the  heads  of 
the  chapters.  It  will  be  worth  the  money  if  it  on- 
ly contained  the  chapters  enumerated  in  his  com- 
munication in  your  October  number.  If  it  will  do 
him  any  good  and  hasten  the  publication  of  the 
work,  the  above  letter  is  at  his  service.  Put  me 
down  for  one  copy,  at  least.  Respectfully, 

J.  E.  Wingate. 
[We  shalll  be  pleased  to  receive  subscriptions  to  Mr. 
Wolfinger's  forthcoming  book,  at  this  office.] 

Cheap  and  Good  Ice-House. 

A  correspondent  of  the  Country  Gentleman  recom- 
mends the  following  as  the  cheapest  and  best :  — 

11  Cut  14  white  oak  or  other  durable  timber  posts, 
*7  feet  long  ;  lay  off  the  shed  18  feet  square  ;  set  the 
posts  two  feet  in  the  ground  ;  for  plates  spike  2  by  6 
inch  scantling  on  the  top  of  the  posts  ;  get  cotton- 
wood  saplings  for  rafters ;  let  the  eaves  and  gavels 
extend  over  18  inches,  and  cover  with  boards  or  shin- 
gles. Then  on  rainy  days  hiy  Qff  a  circle  in  the  cen- 
ter 14  feet;  dig  it  out  10  or  12  feet  deep.  Throw  the 
dirt  within  a  foot  of  the  edge  of  the  excavation,  and 
bank  it  up  inside  and  out,  within  18  inches  of  the 
top  of  the  posts,  and  side  up  the  space  with  plank. 
To  protect  the  dirt-wall,  set  2-inch  planks  upright, 
and  make  a  trench  three  inches  deep  for  the  end  of 
the  plank.  Let  them  lean  towards  the  top.  There  is 
no  fear  of  the  dirt  wall  caving  in.  Dig  a  well  in  the 
bottom  3  feet  deep  and  three  feet  in  diameter,  for  a 
drain.  Lay  some  sleepers  on  the  bottom  and  cover 
them  over  with  plank.  Tumble  the  ice  in  any  way, 
up  to  the  joists,  and  it  will  keep  until  the  next  winter, 
provided  the  soil  is  sufficiently  porous  to.carry  off  the 
water. 

In  selecting  a  site  for  an  ice-house,  its  proximity  to 
the  dwelling  should  not  be  regarded  ;  but  select  a 
high  situation,  and  if  possible  in  a  grove,  or  plant 
trees  around  it,  and  sow  hemp  seed  on  the  embank- 
ment for  shade.  After  clover  is  cut  fill  the  loft  of  the 
ice-house  with  hajr,  and  throw  either  chaff,  saw-dust 
or  straw,  between  the  plank  wall  and  inside  of  the 
embankment.  If  a  cheaper  ice-house  can  be  built,  I 
would  like  to  see  it." 


Essential  Preliminaries  to  Profitable  Farming. 

A  thorough  knowledge  of  your  business,  practical 
and  theoretical. 

Ability  to  buy  in  the  cheapest  and  sell  in  the 
dearest  market. 

To  select  the  most  able  workmen  of  industrious 
and  honest  habits. 

To  choose  as  your  bailiff  a  man  of  forethought, 
integrit}',  and  firmness,  combined  with  great  indus- 
try and  keen  perceptive  powers. 

To  apportion  rightly  your  land  and  capital. 

To  maintain  in  economical  efficiency  the  motive 
power,  whether  horse  or  steam. 

Deep,  frequent,  and  clean  cultivation. 

Drainage  of  land  not  naturally  filtrative. 

Shelter  for  stock. 

Efficient  machinery  and  farm  implements. 

Ample  use  of  purchased  food  and  manures. 

Rigidly  correct  farm  accounts,  posted  daily  from 
the  cash-book  and  journal. 

Estimates  of  the  cost  and  return  of  each  crop  in 
detail. — Mechi. 
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"  THE  iPOT-A-TO." 

We  are  indebted  to  our  friends,  the  Messrs.  Edward  J.  Evans  &  Co.,  Nurserymen  and  Seedsmen,  of  York,  Pa., 
for  the  above  drawing  of  the  "Harison  Potato,"  one  of  Goodrich's  Seedling,  and  which  we  extract  from  their  Circular. 
We  published  some  months  since  a  drawing  of  the  '-Early  Goodrich  Potato."  we  now  present  the  "Harison.''  which  is 
a  winter  variety  of  high  quality  and  beauty,  unequalled  in  productiveness  by  any  known  kind.  Mr.  Goodrich  stated 
that  he  had  raised  at  the  rate  of  600  bushels  per  acre,  when  only  three  years  from  the  seed-ball.  It  is  large,  smooth, 
with  full  eyes,  white  skin  and  flesh,  sound  and  healthy,  an  admirable  keeper,  always  solid  to  the  heart,  of  first  quality 
and  enormously  productive.  Average  yield  on  good  rich  soil,  with  proper  culture,  400  bushels  per  acre.  Price  per 
bushel,  §G— per  barrel,  §15.   The  Farmer  of  September  contains  directions  "How  to  Raise  large  Crops  of  Potatoes." 


Keeping  Potatoes  in  Winter. 

A  correspondent  of  the  Industrial  and  Commer- 
cial Gazette,  (Louisville)  recommends  the  following 
mode  of  keeping  potatoes  in  winter  : 

"Potatoes  will  keep  better  if  covered  with  earth 
sufficient  to  fill  in  all  the  spaces  between  the  tubers 
and  keep  them  dark  and  cool.  This  is  the  case 
even  in  the  cellar,  but  where  it  is  necessary  to 
store  them  outside,  they  may  be  put  in  piles,  of 
from  twenty  to  thirty  bushels  on  a  level  place, 
where  no  water  can  reach  or  stand  at  the  bottom  of 
the  pile,  and  covered  say  eight  or  ten  inches  deep 
with  straw,  when  earth  may  be  thrown  on,  making 
the  covering  a  foot  or  more  in  thickness.  This 
should  be  done  before  the  ground  is  frozen.  Out- 
side of  this  covering,  straw  or  rubbish  may  be 
thrown  on,  and  held  in  place  by  poles  or  boards. — 
Sometimes  when  warm  weather  occurs  after  storing 
in  this  way,  it  becomes  necessary  to  ventilate  the 
heap  by  a  wisp  of  straw  or  otherwise  extending 
through  the  earth  covering.  We  have  known 
many  instances  where  this  mode  of  storing  has  been 
adopted  with  perfect  success.  The  secret  of  success 
is  to  keep  them  cool  and  dark  from  the  time  of 
Leaving  the  ground." 

MARRIAGE. 

Marriage  is  a^matter  of  more  worth 
Than  to  be  dealt  in  by  attorneyship. 
For  what.is  Wedlock  forced,  but  a  Hell, 
An'age  of  discord  and  continual  Strife  ? 
Whereas  the  eontrary  bringeth  forth  Bliss, 
And  is  a  pattern  of  Celestial  Peace. 


The  Tobacco  Worm. — A  correspondent  of  the  Ag- 
ricultural Department,  in  Trimble  County,  Ken- 
tucky, says  : — "The  tobacco  worm  is  the  most  for- 
midable ad  versarythe  farmer  has  to  contend  against 
in  the  culture  of  the  weed,  and  this  season  many 
planters  in  this  county,  and  elsewhere,  are  provid- 
ing and  administering  poison  to  the  fly  which  lays 
the  egg.  The  process  generally  pursued  is  to  drop 
a  few  drops  of  ratsbane,  or  other  poison,  in  a  liquid 
form,  into  the  flower  of  the  Jamestown  weed,  wild 
morning-glory,  &c,  into  which  they  are  sure  to  in- 
sert their  large  bills  and  die  almost  instantly.—- 
With  the  death  of  each  fly,  or  miller,  as  they  are 
termed,  three  to  five  hundred  eggs  are  destroyed, 
each  of  which  produces  a  worm." 


Aphis,  or  Plant-Louse. — A  Jackson  County,  Illi- 
nois, correspondent  to  the  Agricultural  Department, 
writes  as  follows  : — "I  wish  to  tell  you  how  I  have 
got  rid  of  the  aphis,  or  plant-louse — a  method  prac- 
ticed by  myself  and  neighbors  for  many  years.  Af- 
ter the  louse  makes  its  appearance,  pull  off  a  waste 
leaf  and  turn  it  upside  down  on  the  cabbage  that 
is  lousy.  Early  the  next  morning  the  lice  will  be 
collected  in  great  numbers  on  the  under  side  of  the 
leaf.  If  all  are  not  thus  caught  and  burned,  repeat 
the  operation."    This  is  worthy  of  further  trial. 
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MISCELLANEOUS  FERTILIZERS. 

After  four  "Talks"  on  the  subject  of  manures, 
our  readers  will  begin  to  think  it  time  to  change 
the  topic  of*  conversation.  Before  doing  cio,  how- 
ever, a  brief  reference  must  be  made  to  some  fertili- 
zers not  yet  named.  Nature  is  bounteous  in  pro- 
viding sources  of  enrichment  to  the  soil.  If  one 
description  of  fertilizer  cannot  conveniently  be  had, 
there  are  usually  others  within  reach,  so  that  there 
is  no  need  to  let  laud  become  impoverished. 

Guano  is  a  very  rich  and  valuable  manure.  It 
consists  of  the  droppings  of  sea-fowls,  and  is  found 
on  certain  uninhabited  islands  on  the  coast  of  Peru 
and  Africa,  where  it  has  been  accumulating  in  a  dry 
climate,  for  an  unknown  length  of  time.  It  con- 
tains in  large  proportion,  and  in  a  highly  concen- 
trated form,  nitrogen  and  the  phosphates,  those 
rare  and  expensive  elements  of  plant-food.  It  varies 
in  quality,  but  good  guano  is  a  very  powerful  fer- 
tilizer. From  two  to  four  hundred  weight  per  acre 
on  most  soils  will  suffice  for  a  crop  of  turnips  aud  a 
succeeding  grain  crop.  It  is,  however,  better  to  ap- 
ply it  as  an  adjunct  to  farm-yard  manure,  in  half 
the  quantity  just  mentioned ;  because,  although  it 
is  rich  in  the  rarer  and  more  concentrated  material 
of  plant  food,  it  does  not  contain  much  of  the  com- 
moner organic  substances  necessary  to  make  soil 
fertile.  *  *         *  * 

Wood  Ashes,  unleached,  are  a  very  valuable  ma- 
nure, and  may  be  applied  with  any  crop.  They 
must,  however,  be  used  sparingly,  as  in  addition  to 
their  fertilizing  properties,  they  exert  a  caustic  or 
decomposing  influence  on  organic  manures  and  the 
roots  of  plants.  Fifty  bushels  per  acre  for  heavy 
soils,  and  a  less  quantity  for  lighter  soils,  will  suf-' 
fice.  "Wood  ashes  are  especially  valuable  as  a  ma- 
nure for  what  are  called  potash  plants,  viz  :  pota- 
toes, turnips,  Indian  corn  and  beets.  This  is  in 
consequence  of  the  great  amount  of  carbonate  and 
other  salts  of  potash  which  they  contain.  Leached 
ashes,  though  of  less  value  than  unleached,  are  still 
of  great  utility,  consisting  largely  of  carbonate  and 
phosphate  of  lime. 

Soot  is  a  precious  manure,  being  made-up  of  car- 
bon, in  a  state  of  the  finest  powder,  and  also  full  of 
volatile  salts.  In  Flanders,  it  is  carefully  preserved 
for  beds  of  colza,  which  it  protects  from  plant  lice. 
In  England,  the  sweepings  of  town  and  city  chim- 
neys, are  husbanded  and  scattered  upon  meadows 
with  the  best  effect.  The  soot  from  bituminous  coal 
is  even  better  than  that  from  wood. 

Hair  and  Hoofs,  are  excellent  manures,  and  may 
often  be  obtained  simply  for  the  hauling,  from  ad- 
jacent tanneries.  They  decay  slowly,  nevertheless 
an  application  of  from  20  to  o()  bushels  per  aero, 
produces  marked  effects. 


Sea-WKED  is  a  fertilizer  of  great  value,  aud  easily 
obtainable  by  farmers  who  live  on  the  sea-const.  Jt 
is,  however,  beyond  the  reach  of  most  of  our  read- 
ers. 

Land  Weeds  are  useful  too,  especially  those  rank 
roadside  weeds,  which,  left  to  mature  their  seeds, 
are  a  constant  source  of  annoyance  to  adjacent 
farms.  Their  removal  would  give  a  neater  appear- 
ance to  the  country,  as  well  as  increase  the  manure- 
heap  and  prevent  the  multiplication  of  weeds. 

Dead  Animals  rank  among  the  very  best  manure?. 
The  practice  of  dragging  off  a  dead  horse  or  cow  to 
the  edge  of  (he  woods,  aud  leaving  it  there  to  decay 
and  fill  the,  air  with  pestilential  odours,  cannot  be 
too  severely  condemned.  It  is  wilful  waste,  as  well 
as  the  creation  of  an  execrable  nuisance.  The  best 
way  to  dispose  of  the  carcass  of  a  dead  animal  is  to 
place  it  in  a  hole  one  or  two  feet  deep,  sprinkle 
plenty  of  quick-lime  upon  it,  then  throw  on  n  layer 
of  earth,  next  a  layer  of  gypsum,  then  again  a  layer 
of  earth  mixed  with  powdered  copperas,  and  over 
all  a  good  thickness  of  earth.  The  gypsum  and 
copperas  absorbs  the  ammonia  and  sulphuretted 
hydrogen,  and  prevent  all  unpleasant  effluvia.  In 
a  few  weeks  the  heap  may  be  opened,  the  bones 
separated  to  be  used  in  bone  manure,  and  the  re- 
maining mass  turned  over  and  mixed,  if  necessary, 
with  additional  earth.  DUna,  in  his  "  Muck  Man- 
ual," affirms  that  the  body  of  a  dead  horse  can  con- 
vert twenty  tons  of  peat  into  a  more  rich  and  last- 
ing fertilizer  than  stable  manure. 

Lime  is  an  important  manurial  agent,  chiefly  in 
consequence  of  its  promoting  the  decay  of  vegetable 
matter,  and  setting  at  liberty  the  potash  and  other 
alkalies  in  the  soil.  It  should  be  used  most  freely 
on  heavy  soils  containing  considerable  vegetable 
matter.  On  light  soils,  it  must  be  used  sparingly. 
The  necessity  for  applying  it  may  be  ascertained 
by  the  simple  experiment  of  trying  whether  clover 
and  such  of  the  green  crops  as  require  much  lime 
will  thrive  on  a  particular  soil.  If  they  will  not, 
lime  is  needed.  Lime  tends  to  mellow  clay  land, 
and  corrects  the  acidity  of  soils,  particularly  that 
of  bogs  and  swamps. 

Marl  is  a  mixture  of  lime  and  clay,  which  pro- 
daces  all  the  permanent  effects  of  lime,  though  it 
acts  less  quickly.  It  should  be  made  use  of  wher- 
ever accessible,  and  applied-,  clayey  marl  to  saudy 
soils,  and  sandy  marl  to  clayey  soils. 

Gypsum  on  Plastkh  ok  Parks  is  useful  as  a  supply 
of  sulphate  of  lime  to  crops,  affording  not  only  lime 
but  a  proportion  of  sulphur,  often  an  important  and 
essential  element  of  plant-food.  It  is  valuable  also 
as  a  means  of  fixing  carbonate  of  ammonia,  one  of 
the  most  volatile  products  of  the  decay  of  animal 
substances.  By  converting  it  into  sulphate  of  am- 
monia its  waste  is  prevented.    Plaster  should  be  ap- 
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plied  in  the  shape  of  very  fine  powder,  in  the  spring 
of  the  year  just  when  vegetation  is  beginning,  while 
the  dew  is  on  the  plants.  It  must  not,  however, 
be  applied  in  rainy  weather. 

Green  Manures  are  standing  crops  ploughed  in 
at  the  stage  of  ripeness,  when  they  contain  the  great- 
est quantity  of  soluble  matter.  Clover,  lucerne, 
sainfoin,  vetches,  cabbages,  radishes,  turnip-tops, 
Indian  corn,  and  rye,  are  the  best  plants  for  this 
purpose.  Deriving  a  large  proportion  of  their 
nourishment  from  the  atmosphere,  they  add  con- 
siderably to  the  fertility  of  the  soils  into  which  they 
are  ploughed.  ' 

There  are  various  artificial  fertilizers  of  which 
there  is  not  now  space  to  speak  particularly.  In 
concluding  this  important  subject,  we  would  quote 
with  entire  approval,  a  piece  of  advice  we  have  met 
with  somewhere,  to  the  effect  that  a  farmer  should 
never  run  in  debt,  but  if  he  ever  does  contract  a 
a  debt,  it  should  by  all  means  be  for  manure. 

Canada  Farmer. 


IRRIGATION  . 

Except  on  a  very  limited  scale,  irrigation  is  seldom 
practiced  in  this  country.  The  reasons  for  this  are, 
as  I  conceive,  threefold.  In  the  first  place  every 
farmer  has  an  abundance  of  land  for  all  uses,  and  if 
he  finds  that  one  piece  is  too  dry  for  profitable  cul- 
tivation, he  immediately  abandons  it  and  has  re- 
course to  some  more  humid  section.  In  the  second 
place  we  have  a  climate  which,  from  its  pluvious 
nature,  renders  a  resort  to  irrigation  rarely  neces- 
sary, except  on  very  limited  extents  of  surface  ;  and, 
thirdly,  labor,  with  us,  is  ordinarily  so  expensive 
that  in  a  vast  majority  of  instances,  probably,  the 
cost  would  much  more  than  counter-balance  the 
gain.  In  other  countries,  Germany,  China,  Flan- 
ders, Egypt,  and  even  England — though  the  climate 
1  is  remarkable  moist  in  the  latter,  the  case  is  quite 
different,  and  irrigation,  either  with  the  simple  ele- 
ment or  prepared  mixture  is  applied  on  vast  extents 
of  surface.  Egypt  owes  her  surprising  fertility, 
particularly  that  of  the  delta,  to  the  periodical  over- 
flowing of  the  Nile,  which  is  a  species  of  natural 
irrigation,  and  to  the  waters  conducted  artificially 
over  her  cultivated  fields  by  her  numerous  and 
widely  ramified  canals.  In  China  and  Germany,  the 
most  elaborate  efforts  are  made  to  supply  water  to 
the  growing  crops,  particularly  in  times  of  excessive 
drought. 

With  us  the  necessity  of  a  resort  to  all  factitious 
means  of  irrigation,  is,  as  I  have  said,  almost  wholly 
superseded  by  the  constant  natural  supply  we  receive 
from  the  clouds,  or  so  far  modified  by  other  causes 
that  it  is  little. practiced.  It  is,  however,  sometimes 
necessary,  and  where  there  are  facilities  for  its  adop- 


tion, which  would  bring  it  within  the  limits  of 
reasonable  expense,  no  doubt  great  advantages 
would  accrue  from  its  practice.  In  garden  and  or- 
namental cultivation,  it  is  commonly  had  recourse 
to,  though  the  fluid  employed  is  rarely  pure  water  ; 
soapsuds,  urine  diluted  with  water,  or  water  in 
which  some  energetic  salt  is  held  in  solution,  are 
the  articles  in  most  common  use.  The  former  is, 
indeed,  a  most  valuable  application,  whether  the 
season  be  wet  or  dry.  It  contains,  in  solution,  all 
the  ingredients  which  constitute  the  food  of  plantsr 
and  hence  the  surprising  vigor  which  is  seen  to  fol- 
low its  application. 

A  fresh-cut  flower,  placed  with  the  severed  stem 
in  a  glass  of  soap-suds,  will  retain  its  brilliancy  for 
days,  after  one  cut  at  the  same  time  and  placed  in  a 
similar  manner  in  a  tumbler  of  w7ater,  has  withered 
and  decayed.  This  fact  goes  conclusively  to  prove 
the  highly  alimentary  character  of  the  fluid,  and 
indicates  thejudiciousness  of  its  application  to  living 
plants.  I  have  often  considered,  in  witnessing  the 
surprising  degree  of  vigor  induced  in  a  bed  of  car- 
rots by  a  copious  irrigation  with  this  liquid,  but 
whenever  I  have  used  it  for  this  purpose,  I  have 
almost  uniformly  allowed  it  to  remain  in  the  tank  or 
reservoir  till  the  incipient  stages  of  putrefaction  had 
commenced,  a  stage  ascertained  by  the  odor  which 
it  emits.  Nor  do  I  ever  apply  it  when  the  sun  is 
above  the  horizon,  nor  in  the  morning  ;  the  evening- 
after  sunset,  is  the  proper  time  for  irrigation,  par- 
ticularly if  it  be  conducted  on  a  small  scale,  and 
with  limited  means. 

Another  very  valuable  article  for  purposes  of  ir- 
rigation, is  the  rich,  carbonaceous  liquid  which 
oozes  from  manure  heaps,  in  other  words,  "barn- 
yard water.  "  This  is  replete  with  the  most  fructify- 
ing principles,  and  not  only  serves,  when  applied 
to  vegetation,  to  refresh,  but  greatly  to  stimulate  the 
exhausted  organs  and  enrich  the  impoverished  soil. 
Irrigation  with  either  of  these  articles  may  be  had 
recourse  to  at  all  times  with  the  bestaud  most  flatter- 
ing results.  It  is  indeed  somewhat  difficult  to  say, 
conteniplatiug  the  subject  in  all  i!s  phases,  to  which 
the  palm  of  superiority  belongs.  One  proposition, 
however,  we  may  safely  advance,  and"  that  is,  no 
one  who  possesses  either  should  allow  it  to  be  lost. 
On  the  contrary  it  should  be  economised  with  care, 
and  applied  to  his  garden  esculents  as  occasion  seems 
to  require.  In  order  that  it  may  be  preserved  for 
cases  of  actual  necessity,  it  is  well  to  have  a  large 
tank  or  reservoir  made  sufficiently  capacious  to  hold 
several  hogsheads,  set  in  some  convenient  place  and 
kept  filled,  applying  the  contents  to  the  crops  as 
occasion  may  require.  In  this  way  a  very  healthy 
and  vigorous  vegetation  will  be  maintained,  evennn 
seasons  of  excessive  drought. —  Correspondent  Ger- 
mantown  Telegraph. 
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STONES  ON  CULTIVATED  LANDS. 

Our  own  experience  fully  coincides  with  the  an- 
nexed— says  the  Turf,  Field  and  Farm — upon  the 
removal  of  rock  and  stone  from  cultivated  lands. — 
One  of  the  most  successful  farmers  in  Rappahannock 
County,  Virginia,  from  which  we  are  now  writing, 
informs  us  that  he  would  not  allow  the  rock  to  be 
removed  from  his  mountain  fields  if  it  could  be  done 
for  nothing,  and  it  is  a  noteworthy  fact,  that  the 
squatters  so  numerous  on  the  eastern  slope  of  the 
Blue  Ridge,  have,  for  the  last  sixty  year3  and  more, 
been  making,  and  that  annually  on  the  same  fields, 
from  four  to  five  bushels  of  corn,  on  land  so  rocky 
as  to  defy  the  plough.  It  is  an  error  to  suppose  that 
stones  should  be  entirely  removed  from  land  which 
is  under  cultivation.  The  stones,  which  would  be 
in  the  way  of  the  scythe  while  mowing,  of  course 
should  be  removed,  but  all  the  smaller  ones  should 
remain  ;  and  if  wholly  or  partially  embedded  in  the 
soil,  they  preserve  the  moisture  during  a  drought, 
and  thus  serve  materially  to  increase  the  crop.  The 
following  article,  from  the  Gentleman's  Magazine, 
published  in  n*73,  is  to  that  point : — 

"It  has  been  long  known  to  experienced  farmers, 
that  taking  away  very  small  stones  and  flints,  is 
detrimental  to  ploughed  lands  in  general ;  but  more 
particularly  so  to  thin,  light  lands,  and  all  lands  of 
a  binding  nature.  It  was,  however,  never  imagined 
that  the  damage  could  be  so  great,  as  it  is  now 
found  to  be,  since  unusual  quantities  of  flints  and 
other  stones  have  been  repeatedly  gathered  for  the 
use  of  turnpike  and  other  roads.  In  the  parish  of 
Sterenage,  in  Hertfordshire,  there  is  a  field  known 
by  the  name  of  Chalkdell  field,  containing  about  two 
hundred  acres  ;  the  land  in  this  field  was  formerly 
equal,  if  not  superior,  to  most  lands  in  that  county  , 
but  lying  convenient  for  the  surveyors  of  the  roads, 
they  have  picked  it  so  often,  and  stripped  it  of  the 
flint  and  small  stones  to  such  a  degree,  that  it  is  now 
inferior  to  lands  that  were  formerly  reckoned  not 
much  over  half  its  value,  acre  for  acre.  Nor  is  it 
Chalkdell  field  alone  that  has  materially  suffered  in 
that  county  by  the  above  mentioned  practice ;  sev- 
eral thousand  acres  bordering  on  the  turnpike  roads 
from  Wellwyn  to  Baldock,  have  been  so  much  im- 
poverished, that  the  loss  to  the  inheritance  forever 
must  be  computed  at  a  great  many  thousand  pounds. 
What  puts  it  beyond  a  doubt  that  the  prodigious 
impoverishment  of  the  land  is  owing  to  no  other 
cause  but  picking  and  carrying  away  the  stones,  is, 
that  those  lands  have  generally  been  most  impov- 
erished which  have  been  most  often  picked  ;  nay,  I 
know  a  field,  part  of  which  was  picked,  and  the 
other  part  ploughed  up  before  they  had  time  to  pick 
it,  where  the  part  that  was  picked  lost  seven  or 
eight  parts  in  ten,  of  two  succeeding  crops;  and 
though  the  whole  field  was  manured  and  managed 
in  all  respects  alike,  yet  the  impoverishment  was 
visible  where  the  stones  had  been  picked  off,  and  ex- 
tended not  an  inch  farther  ;  an  incontestible  proof 
of  the  benefit  of  the  stones." 
f   

Why  should  young  ladies  make  good  rifle  volun- 
teers ?    Because  they  are  accustomed  to  'bare  arms.' 


How  to  Clear  Land  of  Brush. 

Our  pastures  are  encroached  upon  by  shrub3  and 
trees  of  inferior  growth,  making  nestling  places  for 
weeds,  and  shading  much  land  which  otherwise 
would  produce  grass.  We  prefer  to  use  the  brush 
hook  and  cut  up  everything,  to  lay  the  dry  brush 
over  the  stubs  and  burn  it.  If  sheep  are  kept  on 
the  lot  afterward,  they  will  feed  down  the  young 
growth  which  starts  from  the  roots,  for  the  most 
part,  and  a  scythe  will  keep  under  the  remainder. 
A  correspondent  of  the  Homestead  gives  his  views  as 
follows  : 

"This  is  often  a  problem  of  much  importance, 
and  the  solution  of  it  is  attended  in  some  sections 
with  much  difficulty  and  expense.  After  cutting 
and  burning  the  brush  piled  up  in  heaps,  many 
think  the  best  and  perhaps  the  only  mode  of  exter- 
mination is  plowing  and  thorough  tillage.  This  is 
an  effectual  remedy,  and,  where  circumstances  will 
admit,  a  good  one.  But  there  are  many  fields  that 
cannot  be  treated  in  this  manner.  Either  the  occu- 
pant cannot  stand  the  requisite  expense,  or  impedi- 
ments to  plowing  stand  in  the  way. 

"In  many  sections  there  are  large  quantities  of 
land  now  comparatively  useless,  that  will,  if  the 
brush  is  destroyed,  be  valuable  for  grazing.  Last 
year  I  tried  burning  the  land  over  without  cutting 
the  brush,  and  have  been  so  well  pleased  with  the 
result  that  I  wish  to  recommend  the  practice  to 
others,  and  also  draw  out  the  experience  and 
opinions  of  others.  Now  is  the  time,  as  soon  as  the 
ground  is  dry  enough.  The  fire  runs  best  in  the 
middle  of  the  day.  From  a  single  experience  1  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  fire  running  over  the 
land  a  few  consecutive  years,  will  run  out  the  brush, 
and  the  land  be  benefitted  by  the  operation,  espe- 
cially if  a  top-dressing  of  gypsum  or  something  else 
is  applied  afterward." 

Pasture  Lands. — Of  all  the  land  composing  a 
farm,  says  the  Maine  Farmer,  the  pasture  needs  ma- 
nure the  most,  for  it  is  from  that  the  stock  must 
draw  their  principal  support.  If  dry  and  sandy, 
spread  on  muck  and  leach  ashes,  and  old,  half  rot- 
ten straw,  late  in  the  fall.  The  snow  will  prevent 
its  evaporating,  and  the  winter  rains  will  wash  it 
into  the  earth.  Carry  out  all  the  manure  that  has 
been  made  during  the  summer  and  fall,  and  spread 
it  so  that  it  will  become  incorporated  with  the  sur- 
face earth  during  the  winter.  Apply  bone  dust, 
and  all  other  substances  that  can  form  bone  earth. 
If  the  pastures  have  been  exhausted  by  wool-grow- 
ing, renovate  with  plaster,  thus  restoring  the  sul- 
phur which  has  been  drawn  from  the  earth  ;  for  in 
every  one  hundred  pounds  of  wool  there  are  five 
lbs.  of  sulphur.  But  on  no  account  allow  it  to  be 
said  that  any  part  of  your  farm  is  "an  old  and  worn 
out  pasture."  That  is  equivalent  to  acknowledging 
that  you  are  a  lazy,  shiftless  fellow,  incapable  of 
appreciating  the  blessings  of  heaven — and  dishonest 
in  refusing  to  pay  the  rent  required  by  God  for  the 
use  of  -  his  land. 
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LIGHTNING-HOD  INSULATION. 

1  am  glad  to  see  that  you  are  ventilating  the  sub- 
ject of  lightning  rods,  for  it  greatly  needs  it,  to  save 
the  community  from  swindlers,  and  to  protect  its 
lives  and  property.    In  your  last  article  you  say 
"some  advocate  insulation,  and  some  argue  against 
it,"  although  it  is  plain  from  your  former  article 
that  you  agree  with  most  scientific  men,  that  it  is 
desirable.    But  the  question  arises,  what  is  insula- 
tion ?    In  your  first  article  you  say,  "  passing  the 
rod  through  glass  insulators  does  not  seem  to  be  al- 
ways effective,"  and  yet  nine-tenths  of  the  rods  ped- 
dled through  the  country  are  put  up  with  such 
glass  rings,  and  are  called  iosulated  rods.  Hence 
the  prejudice  against  insulation,  and  with  many 
against  all  rods.    They  see  the  failures,  and  not 
knowing  the  cause,  condemn  indiscriminately.  As 
well  might  they  condemn  all  medical  treatment  of 
disease  for  the  same  reason.    A  properly  insulated 
lightning  rod  should  never  pass  through  glass,  nor 
come  in  contact  with  it,  for  when  a  bolt  of  electri- 
city, following  a  rod,  comes  in  contact  with  a  body 
of  glass,  it  is  very  sure  to  shatter  it,  leaving  the  rod 
in  contact  with  the  staple  or  strap  which  held  the 
glass  to  the  building,  in  which  case  the  rod  is  no 
better  or  worse  than  a  rod  put  up  without  insula- 
tion, and  fastened  with  staples  directly  to  the  build- 
ing, which  rod  may  conduct  the  bolt  safely  off. 
but  is  dangerous  if  overloaded,  or  improperly  en- 
tered in  the  ground,  or  if  its  connections  are  the 
least  impaired.    A  few  years  since,  the  house  of  Mr. 
Conrad  Swaekhamer,  at  Fort  Washington,  was  fur- 
nished with  lightning  rods  which  were  supported  by 
being  wired  to  the  outer  eud  of  glass  knobs.  The 
rod  was  struck  and  the  glasses  were  shattered  all 
over  the  house,  but  as  there  were  no  surrounding- 
staples  or  straps  for  the  bolt  to  follow  into  the 
building,  it  passed  safely  to  the  ground.    Mr.  S. 
having  learned  wisdom  by  experience,  procured  in- 
sulators to  repair  his  rod  which  do  not  permit  the 
rod  to  impinge  upon  the  glass.    By  this  example 
we  see  the  necessity  of  not  only  insulating  the  rods, 
but  of  preventing  all  contact  of  the  rod  with  the 
glass  used  for  insulation,  and  we  see  also  the  reason 
for  the  frequent  failures  of  glass-ring  insulators. — 
J.  D.  West,  in  Scientific  American. 

Influence  of  the  Lightning  Rod. — A  French 
electrician,  M.  Charles,  says  that  a  lightning  rod 
protects  a  circular  space  (around  the  rod,)  the 
radius  of  which  is  equal  to  twice  the  height  of  the 
rod  above  the  roof  of  the  building  to  which  it  is  at- 
tached. According  to  this  theory,  if  a  rod  extends 
ten  feet  above  the  top  of  a  house,  it  protects  a  cir- 
lar  space  of  forty  feet  in  diameter. 


Purifying  Water. — Mr.  Bird,  of  Birmingham, 
has  patented  the  use  of  the  neutral  sulphate  of 
alumina  for  purifying  water.  Its  action  depends 
upon  the  presence  of  carbonate  of  lime  in  the  water 
to  set  free  hydrated  alumina,  and  as  carbonate  of 
lime  is  almost  universally  present,  the  process  is  as 
universally  applicable.  The  advantage  of  the  use 
of  this  compound  is,  that  beyond  converting  car- 
bonate into  sulphate  of  lime  it  introduces  no  new 
salt,  while  the  organic  matter  is  carried  down  with 
the  hydrated  alumina. 

Destroying  Rats. — M.  Cloez  entertained  the  A- 
cademy  of  Sciences,  with  a  mode  of  destroying  rata 
and  other  animals  that  burrow.  The  Museum  of 
Natural  History  at  Paris  is,  or  rather  was,  dread- 
fully infested  with  rats,  but,  thanks  to  M.  Cloez,  it 
is  now  free  from  the  nuisance.  The  happy  thought 
of  pouring  bisulphide  of  carbon  into  the  holes  oc- 
curred to  this  gentleman,  and  the  vapor,  we  need 
hardly  say,  was  fatal  to  all  the  rats  who  stopped  to 
inhale  it. 


Singular  Vegetable  Action. — Carefully  conduct- 
ed experiments,  it  is  said,  have  shown  that  many 
vegetables  are  absolutely  gainers  by  the  more  close 
connection  with  plants  of  another  habit  than  their 
own;  for  instance,  potatoes  and  cabbages,  tobacco 
and  turnips,  onions  and  lettuce,  cucumbers  and 
radishes,  peas  and  parsley,  beets  and  bell-peppers, 
egg-plants  and  summer  savory. 

Circular  Horse  Powers. — In  working  a  horse 
power,  the  animal  works  less  advantageously  than 
in  drawing  a  carriage  along  a  straight  track.  Ex- 
periments have  proven  that  the  best  possible  results 
may  be  realized  with  a  horse-power,  when  the  di- 
ameter of  the  circular  track  in  which  the  horse 
walks  is  less  than  about  forty  feet. 

Boiler  Incrustations.  —  It  is  said  that  finely 
pulverized  clay,  diffused  throughout  the  water  in 
boilers,  has  a  tendency  to  put  a  stop  to  incrusta- 
tions. The  clay  particles  prevent  the  consolidation 
of  deposits,  which  assume  a  muddy  form,  easy  to 
remove. 


Cheap  Filter. — To  make  a  cheap  filter  for  your 
river  water,  take  a  cask  provided  with  a  stop  cock, 
and  put  in  the  bottom  gravel  or  pebbles  to  the  depth 
of  a  few  inches,  then  one  or  two  thicknesses  of  flan- 
nel, next  a  few  inches  of  charcoal,  and  lastly  fill  up 
nearly  to  the  top  with  clean  sand,  and  the  filter  is 
ready  for  use. 

The  curvature  of  the  earth  amounts  to  seven 
inches  per  mile.  A  man  six  feet  high  cannot  be 
s?en  from  a  distance  of  ten  miles. 
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THE  IONA  GEAPE. 

We  are  indebted  to  C.  W.  Grant,  of  Iona,  near 
Peekskill,  N.  Y.,  for  the  accompanying  engraving 
of  this  beautiful  and  superior  grape.  From  his 
descriptive  catalogue  we  extract  the  following  brief 
description  : 

It  is  impossible  to  speak  intelligibly  of  the  full 
merits  of  the  Iona,  except  to  those  who  are  conver- 
sant with  the  Delaware  in  its  highest  perfection,  or 
with  the  best  foreign  kinds.  The  vine  is  essentially 
native  in  appearance,  with  the  most  enduring  degree 
of  native  hardiness,  but  the  fruit  has  all  of  the 
beauty  and  excellence  that  belong  to  the  best  foreign 
kinds. 

It  has  been  already  stated,  that  in  appearance  it 
is  scarcely  distinguishable  from  the  Grizzly  Frontig- 
nan,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  all  foreign  kinds, 
and  one  of  the  best  and  most  estimable  for  wine, 
and  for  the  table. 

The  fruit  has  been,  during  many  years  of  trial, 
carefully  criticised  and  tested  by  a  great  number  of 
persons  who  were  fully  conversant  with  the  best 
foreign  kinds,  as  grown  in  this  country  and  in  Eu- 
rope; and  iu  every  instance,  when  thus  examined 
away  from  the  vine,  it  has  been  pronounced  a  for- 
eign grape  of  very  high  quality,  and  particularly 
spirited  and  wing,  with  tender  flesh.  The  word 
flesh,  to  denote  a  consistence  yielding  under  the 
gentle  pressure  of  the  tongue,  has  heretofore  had  no 
meaning  as  applied  to  American  grapes 

The  Distinctive  advantages  of  the  Iona,  and  its 

SUPERIORITY    OVER   OTHER   NATIVE    GRAPES,    may  be 

comprised  in  the  following  points  : 

1st.  The  large  size  of  its  bunches  and  berries,  with 
just  the  desirable  degree  of  compactness,  and  the 
form  and  transparency  lhat  render  the  foreign  kinds 
so  attractively  beautiful. 

2d.  The  exquisite  tenderness  of  the  flesh,  uniform 
in  texture  from  the  circumference  to  the  center,  in  | 
which  it  is  alone  among  American  grapes. 

3d.  Purity  ot  flavor ;  sweet,  spicy,  rich,  spirited, 
and  refreshing. 

4th.  The  fruit  adheres  firmly  to  the  bunch  to  the 
end  of  the  longest  season,  and  dries  readily  to  ex- 
cellent, spirited,  meaty  raisins. 

5th.  It  is  easily  kept  through  winter,  without 
losing  its  vinous  spirit,  or  any  disposition  to  decay. 

6th.  It  ripens  very  early,  ("three  weeks  before  the 
Isabella,)  with  a  degree  of  evenness,  uniformity  and 
perfection  that  belongs  to  no  other  grape. 

The  cut  is  a  good  representation  of  an  Iona  Vine 
four  years  old,  some  of  the  leaves  being  removed  to 
show  the  fruit. 

Dr.  Grant  has  also  published  a  very  comprehen- 
sive "Manual  of  the  Vine"  in  the  form  of  cata- 
logues, Descriptive  and  Illustrated,  which  together 
comprise  the  most  thorough  and  complete  treatise 
on  the  vine  for  garden  and  for  vineyard,  including 
a  chapter  on  wine  and  wine  making,  that  is  accessi- 
to  American  readers. 


Wm  § auttty  §ww!sr. 


Koup  in  Fowls. 

The  disease  in  fowls  called  roup,  is  a  footed  dis- 
charge from  the  nostrels,  and  without  attending  to 
it  mostly  results  in  death.  A  correspondent  of  the 
Country  Gentlemen  offers  this  remedy: — "Warmth 
and  generous  feeding  will  prevent  it,  and,  unless  too 
far  gone,  warmth,  red  pepper  and  melted  grease  will 
cure  it.  It  is  highly  contagious,  and  the  fowl  wishes 
to  drink  all  the  time,  though  she  will  not  eat  unless 
stuffed,  which  she  must  be  to  save  her,  as  she  is  too 
weak  to  do  it  herself,  and  frequently  partially  if  not 
altogether  blind.  Wash  the  eyes,  head,  and  around 
the  nose,  with  greasy  dish-water,  and  let  them  have 
a  little  water  to  drink.  The  infected  ones  must  be 
separated  from  the  rest,  and  not  allowed  to  drink 
from  the  same  trough  under  any  circumstances. — 
As  to  hen  cholera,  this  as  well  as  the  former  disease 
is  almost  always  produced  by  a  Sudden  change  in 
the  habits  ot  the  fowl,  either  of  temperature,  confine- 
ment, food,  or  any  great  change.  Red  peppers,  seed, 
skin  and  all,  mixed  with  the  food,  and  tar  water, 
will  generally  cure ;  indeed  a  generous  use  of  red 
pepper  will  prevent  almost  all  the  ills  which  hen 
flesh  is  heir  to." 


In  planting  grape  vines  the  first  consideration  is 
to  select  land  having  a  dry  subsoil,  or  this  should 
be  secured  by  under-drainage  ;  this  cannot  be  neg- 
lected. 
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Care  of  Goslins. — On  the  first  day  after  the 
goslings  are  hatched,  they  may  be  left  out,  if  the 
weather  is  warm,  care  being  taken  not  to  let  them 
be  exposed  to  the  unshaded  heat  of  the  sun,  which 
might  kill  them.  For  food,  grain  is  prepared  with 
some  barley  or  Indian  meal,  coarsely  ground,  bran, 
and  raspings  of  bread,  which  are,  still  better,  if 
soaked  and  boiled  in  milk,  or  lettuce  leaves  and 
crusts  of  bread  boiled  in  milk. 


Curing  Hens  of  Sitting. — A  writer  in  The  Neio 
England  Farmer  says  that  he  cured  his  hens  of  sit- 
ting by  shutting  them  in  a  tub  having  an  inch  or 
two  of  water  on  the  bottom.  He  keeps  them  there 
during  the  day  and  puts  them  on  the  roost  at  night. 
If  not  cured  the  first  day,  he  treats  them  to  the 
"water  cure"  another  day,  when  they  will  stand 
on  their  feet. 


Food  for  Chickens. — A  writer  in  Wilkes  Spirit 
recommends  for  chickens  for  the  first  week  after 
hatching,  a  hard  boiled  egg,  to  be  given,  chopped 
fine,  at  least  twice  a  day,  wheat  steeped  in  milk, 
and  coarse  Indian  meal,  bread  crumbs,  &c.  A 
change  of  food  is  necessary,  and  be  advises  that  it 
be  changed  twice  a  week,  substituting  cracked  corn 
for  wheat.  Chickens  should  be  fed  as  long  as  they 
will  run  after  food  at  call. 
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T  IT  K  Re-organization  of  the  Maryland 

MARYLAND  FARMER    stal°  ******* 

We  respectfully  call  attention  to  the  following 
circular  from  John  Merryman,  Esq.,  whose  intimate 
connection  with  the  old  Maryland  State  Agricultu- 
ral Society,  is  so  well  known  to  our  readers.  We 
have  repeatedly  urged  upon  our  friends  the  step 
which  Mr.  Merryman  has  now  so  gallantly  taken — 
and  we  heartily  trust,  that  under  his  auspices,  and 
those  of  many  other  public  spirited  gentlemen,  a 
reorganization  of  the  Society  maybe  effected,  which 
shall  be  an  honor  to  the  State,  and  of  unquestion- 
able advantage  to  our  agricultural  population  gen- 
erally. The  opportunity  is  now  presented  to  revive 
old  associations,  compare  notes  of  farming  opera- 
tions, and  bring  together  our  people  once  more  in 
a  field  which  offers  ample  scope  for  usefulness.  We 
urge  upon  our  country  papers  to  take  the  matter  up 
promptly  and  to  press  it  to  a  satisfactory  issne  : 

Having  had  numerous  applications  from 
gentlemen  in  various  parts  of  the  State  who 
were  members  of  the  Maryland  State  Ag- 
ricultural Society,  to  call  a  meeting  with 
the  view  of  taking  steps  to  its  re-organiza- 
tion, and  believing  that  the  time  has  come  to 
organize  an  Agricultural  Society,  I  respect- 
fully request  all  gentlemen  in  the  State,  fa- 
vorable to  the  organization  of  a  State  Agri- 
cultural Society,  to  meet  at  No.  07  West 
Fayette  Street,  in  the  City  of  Baltimore,  on 
Wednesday,  14th  day  of  November,  next, 
at  12  o'clock,  M. 

John  Merryman. 
Hayfields,  October  20th,  1866. 
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^SS^AU  communications  for  the  Maryland  Far- 
mer, will  be  addressed  to  S.  S.  MILLS  &  CO.,  No. 
24  S.  Calvert  Street,  Baltimore,  Md. 

OUR  PREMIUM  MST. 

We  call  especial  attention  to  our  Premium  List, 
issued  with  this  number  of  the  Farmer.  Another 
number  (December)  closes  our  third  volume.  We 
would  therefore  take  this  timely  occasion  to  request 
our  friends  to  make  an  effort  to  extend  our  already 
large  subscription,  to  double  its  present  number  for 
1867.  Let  each  one  of  our  present  readers  resolve 
to  secure  us  one  or  more  new  names,  or  one  at  least, 
and  thereby  honor  themselves,  and  serve  us  and 
their  country.  It  is  easily  done.  Try  it.  Will 
you  ? 


Jd^There  is  no  neighborhood  in  which  a  club 
for  the  "Farmer"  cannot  be  raised — and  if  only 
five  subscribers  are  obtained  at  $1.50,  a  sixth  copy 
will  be  received  by  the  person  getting  up  the  club. 
Surely,  every  head  of  a  family  should  feel  an  in- 
terest in  having  such  a  work  as  the  "Farmer"  read 
by  the  household,  Not  a  line  will  be  found  in  its 
pages,  but  will  be  calculated  to  interest  and  instruct 
every  member,  from  the  oldest  to  the  youngest,  and 
not  a  sentiment  that  a  parent  would  desire  to  have 
withheld  from  those  under  his  charge. 


To  Our  Friends  Everywhere. 

Will  our  friends,  into  whose  hands  this  number 
may  fall,  oblige  us  by  presenting  the  claims  of  the 
" Maryland  Farmer"  to  their  neighbors?  Thous- 
ands of  farmers  and  residents  of  the  suburbs  of 
cities  and  villages,  who  are  not  now  taking  any 
journal  devoted  to  agriculture  and  rural  affairs, 
could  be  easily  induced  to  subscribe,  if  the  charac- 
ter of  the  paper  was  made  known  to  them.  A  very 
little  effort  in  almost  any  neighborhood,  would  se- 
cure a  good  list,  or  perhaps  one  of  the  premiums 
offered  in  our  prospectus;  or  at  any  rate,  an  extra 
copy. 


Fourteen  Numbers  lor  One  Dollar 
and  Fifty  Cents. 

To  every  new  subscriber  sent  in  during  this  month 
we  offer  the  Maryland  Farmer  for  1867,  and  the 
I  wo  months,  November  and  December,  making  four- 
teen numbers  for  $1.50. 
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Visit  to  Mr.  Ress  Winans'  Hay  and  Dairy  Farm, 
and  Improved  Cow  Stables  and  Dairy. 

We  had  so  often  heard,  from  various. sources,  of  the  admir- 
able arrangement  of  this  gentleman's  Cow  Stables  and  Dairy, 
located  in  the  southwestern  suburbs  of  this  city,  and  the  great 
fertility  of  his  dairy  farm,  that  we  were  induced,  about  the 
8th  of  October  last,  to  make  a  visit  of  inspection  to  the  same. 
We  were  kindly  received  by  Mr.  Winans,  who  conducted  us 
through  the  dairy  establishment,  explaining  in  detail  all 
its  peculiarities  and  advantages,  many  of  which  were  cer- 
tainly new  to  us.  The  cows  occupied  separate  stalls,  and 
were,  by  far,  the  most  healthy,  contented  and  cheerful  set  of 
milk  producers,  it  has  ever  been  our  pleasure  to  examine. — 
The  extreme  cleanliness  of  the  entire  premises — the  apparent 
contentment  of  the  animals,  and  their  general  sleek  and 
glossy  appearance,  could  not  but  strike  the  most  casual  ob- 
server. We  should  presume  from  what  we  saw  and  heard, 
that  this  is  the  most  extensive  private  establishment  of 
the  kind  in  this  country,  both  as  to  its  dimensions  and  the 
number  of  cows  kept.  After  a  full  and  satisfactory  exami- 
nation of  the  Cow  Stables,  &c,  (a  description  of  which  we 
give  below  from  Mr.  Winans'  own  pen,  and  which  was  writ- 
ten for  the  Country  Gentleman^)  we  accompanied  him,  to- 
gether with  Col.  R.  B.  Coleman  of  the  Eutaw  House,  John 

Merryman,  Nelson  Poe  and   Shaw,  Esqs.— the  latter 

gentleman  from  Boston— to  the  valuable  estate  of  Mr.  Winans 
five  miles  on  the  Washington  turnpike,  near  the  Relay  House 
on  the  B.  &  0.  R.  R.  It  is  bounded  for  its  entire  length  by 
the  Patapsco  River,  and  comprises  700  acres  of  land. 

Mr.  Wrinans  informed  us  that  when  he  came  into  possession 
of  these  lands  they  were  in  a  very  impoverished  condition — 
and  therefore  required  an  energetic  and  liberal  treatment  with 
a  view  of  making  proper  and  prompt  returns  for  the  invest- 
ment. He  therefore  determined  to  materially  increase  the 
productiveness  of  the  land  by  liberal  applications  of  sta- 
ble manure  and  lime,  and  to  accomplish  this,  a  small  steam 
tug,  with  half  a  dozen  scows,  were  called  into  requisition  to 
convey  the  manure  to  his  place  by  way  of  the  Patapsco  River. 
To  facilitate  this  three  wharves  were  erected  on  the  river,  from 
which  to  discharge  the  manure,  and  by  this  means  the  ex- 
pense of  hauling  was  materially  lessened.  He  contracted  with 
the  B.  &  0.  R.  R.,  the  City  Passenger  Railway  and  the  Ex- 
press Companies,  for  the  annual  supply  of  manure  produced 
at  their  respective  stables.  These  products,  together  with  lots 
of  manure  bought  at  Government  sales  in  Baltimore  and 
Washington,  at  the  rate  of  100  to  150,  or  more  loads,  per  acre, 
were  applied  to  portions  of  the  tract,  together  with  about  160 
bushels  of  oyster  shell  lime,  per  acre.  Mr.  Winans  estimates 
the  cost  of  the  manure  used  by  him  at  $100  per  acre— the 
cost  of  the  manure  being  equal  to  the  amount  of.the  original 
purchase  money. 

Five  hundred  acres  of  this  tract  were  purchased  by  Mr. 
Winans  in  the  spring  of  1862,  and  200  in  the  spring  of  1864— 
since  which  time  it  has  not  been  touched  by  the  ploughshare, 
he  depending  entirely  upon  the  application  of  manure  as  a 
top-dressing.  The  production  of  grass  being  his  exclusive 
object,  to  get  the  lands  well  set  in  the  same,  they  were 
liberally  dosed  with  stable  manure,  lime  and  grass  seed,  and 
the  surface  well  harrowed  and  rolled.  Where  this  treatment 
failed  to  result  satisfactorily  the  first  season,  it  was  repeated 
the  next.  Timothy,  Red  Top  and  Orchard  Grass  Seed  were 
the  kinds  sown— the  latter  of  which  now  predominates— but 
considerable  White  and  Red  Clover  has  sprung  up,  either 
from  seed  in  the  manure  or  from  that  which  was  already  in 
the  soil.  Blue  or  June  grass  has  sprung  up  among  the 
other  volunteer  grasses,  that  now  constitute  a  portion  of  the 
crop— the  combination  forming  one  of  the  most  luxuriant 


and  beautiful  pastures  we  have  gazed  upon  for  many  years. 
Mr.  Winans  manifests  a  decided  preference  for  Orchard 
Grass,  on  account,  as  he  maintains,  of  its  withstanding  drouth 
and  frosts  as  well,  if  not  better,  than  the  other  sorts.  Beside 
it  yields  two  crops  of  hay  per  season,  the  second  crop  amount 
ing  from  a  third  to  a  half  of  the  first,  except  in  unusually  dry 
summers.  The  pasture  it  affords  after  mowing  is  abundant. 
Its  early  start  and  rapid  growth  in  the  spring,  and  after  mow- 
ing or  cropping  by  cattle,  is  such  that  it  overtops  and  gets 
the  ascendancy  of  most  weeds  and  inferior  grasses,  and  is, 
therefore,  more  effectual  in  eradicating  weeds  than  any  of  the 
other  cultivated  grasses.  In  short,  he  says,  "  that  Orchard 
grass,  stable  manure  and  the  mowing  machine,  used  in  con- 
junction, have  proved  to  be  a  most  complete  remedy  for  the 
weeds  that  heretofore  infested  the  Patapsco  farm,  among 
which  were  daisy,  running  briar,  garlic  and  wild  carrot." 
We  heartily  concur  in  this  opinion.  There  cannot  be  a  doubt 
that  Orchard  grass  is  superior  to  all  other  cultivated  grasses 
as  the  basis  of  Dairy  Farming.  It  is  hardy,  is  indigenous  to 
our  soil,  stands  a  drought  better  than  any  of  the  finer  grasses, 
and  starts  again  immediately  after  the  scythe,  with  fresh  life 
and  vigor.  The  objections  usually  urged  against  it  are  its 
coarseness  and  its  tendency  to  bunch  ;  but  these  objections 
are  readily  obviated  by  heavy  seeding.  Second  only  in  point 
of  nutrition  to  Timothy  it  has  yet  qualities  of  its  own  which 
render  it  superior  to  the  latter  where  meadows  are  to  be  kept 
in  permanent  pasture. 

Grass  seed  is  sown  in  the  Fall  of  each  year,  upon  every 
bare  spot,  and  is  immediately  covered  with  stable  dung,  thus 
keeping  up  the  product  and  improving  the  land.  He  has 
now  nearly  the  entire  tract  producing  grass,  the  yield  being 
about  three  tons  per  acre,  two  crops  being  regularly  cut. — 
No  cereal  or  hoed  crops  are  raised  by  Mr.  Winans. 

There  are  on  the  farm  forty -one  buildings  for  storing  hay- 
dimensions.  50  by  21  feet — the  capacity  of  each,  forty  tons. 
They  are  all  erected  on  brick  foundations  or  piers,  the 
floors  and  hay  therein  being  raised  about  two  feet  above  the 
earth,  allowing  free  circulation  of  air — they  are  well  roofed 
and  weather  boarded  on  all  sides,  which  completely  shelters 
the  hay.  They  are  situated  at  various  convenient  points, 
with  special  reference  to  housing  the  hay  in  the  shortest  pos- 
sible time  after  it  is  cured.  The  hay  is  stacked  in  cocks  and 
allowed  to  settle— and  as  soon  as  dry  enough,  taken  directly 
from  the  field  on  which  it  was  cured,  to  the  storehouse — 
thus  avoiding  expense,  delay,  liability  of  getting  wet,  and 
the  absorption  of  moisture  from  night  air,  &c.  This,  we  un- 
derstood Mr.  W  inans  to  say,  was  his  practice. 

Mr.  Winans  has  availed  himself  of  improved  machinery  for 
mowing,  raking  and  spreading  hay  by  horse  power.  We  no- 
ticed several  Hay  Tedders  on  the  place.  The  hay  getting 
force  is  usually  employed  in  cutting  and  curing  hay  in  the 
forenoon,  and  gathering  and  housing  in  the  afternoon  when 
the  crop  is  heavy  and  the  grass  is  in  blossom.  After  cutting 
it  is  rarely  housed  before  the  third  day. 

Mr.  Winans  enthusiastically  holds  to  the  Durham  or  Short- 
horn breed  of  cattle  for  dairy  purposes.  They  are  purchased 
by  him  in  Kentucky  and  Ohio,  where  they  are  bred  in  large 
numbers.  Three-year  old  heifers,  he  says,  of  remarkable  size 
and  beauty,  and  at  prices  that  make  them  more  desirable  for 
dairy  purposes,  can  be  obtained  on  more  favorable  terms  than 
the  uncertain  supply  of  inferior  descriptions  of  cows  and 
heifers  that  are  picked  up  in  this  market.  He  believes  that 
the  fine  three-year  old  Kentucky  Durham  heifers,  in  calf  for 
the  first  time,  at  the  prevailing  prices  there,  say  7  to  7%  cents 
per  pound,  is  the  readiest  and  cheapest  mode  of  keeping  up 
any  considerable  number  of  first  class  dairy  cows,  even  at  this 
distance.  Three  years  is  deemed  the  best  age  to  bring  a 
heifer  into  milking.  Her  growth  at  that  period  has  not  been 
checked  by  earlier  calving — the  growth  too  is  such  as  to  de* 
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velope  more  fully  the  milk  producing  organs  of  the  animal, 
and  if  this  process  is  assisted  and  urged  forward  by  high 
feeding,  it  lays  a  surer  foundation  for  the  future  excellence 
of  the  cow.  Induced  by  these  considerations,  Mr.  Winans  has 
secured  two  lots  of  heifers^  mostly  three  years  old,  from  the 
celebrated  herd  of  Mr.  Warfield,  near  Lexington,  Kentucky, 
for  the  use  of  his  Dairy.  Other  heifers  of  similar  breed  and 
age  have  been  procured  in  the  West  for  the  same  purpose — 
some  60  or  60  of  them  have  dropped  their  calves  and  are  now 
in  the  stalls  giving  milk.  Young  as  they  are  they  show  a  de- 
cided superiority  over  the  cows  purchased  from  the  country 
surrounding  Baltimore.  He  accounts  for  this,  measurably, 
by  the  farmers  sending  the  most  indifferent  of  their  cows  to 
market.  There  are  now  about  100  heifers — mostly  3  year 
olds — of  the  Shorthorn  breed,  grazing  on  the  farm,  and  which 
are  destined  for  the  dairy.  There  are  also  a  half  dozen  full 
blood  Durham  cows,  raising  blood  pedigree  bull  calves,  to- 
gether with  a  number  of  fine  Devon  and  Alderney  bulls.  The 
beautiful  pure  Short-horn  bull  calves,  about  six  months  old 
and  under,  attracted  especial  attention.  They  should  be  se- 
cured at  once  by  some  of  our  enterprising  breeders,  or  they 
will  go  into  the  hands  of  the  butcher. 

There  are  now  in  stalls  and  giving  milk.,  190  cows.  The 
daily  yield  is  about  380  gallons,  which  is  6old  mostly  at  30 
cents  per  gallon  to  persons  who  distribute  it  throughout  the 
city.  The  average  yield  daily,  per  cow,  amounts  to  two  and 
one-tenth  gallon,  and  that  too  with  a  majority  of  the  cows 
scarcely  medium  quality,  and  many  of  them  inferior  as  milk- 
ers. During  May,  June  and  July  last,  the  production  varied 
from  400  to  440  gallons  per  day.  With  the  better  description 
of  cows  now  being  confined  to  the  stalls,  and  the  inferior  sort 
sold,  Mr.  Winans  is  quite  confident  that  the  daily  production 
will  be  very  materially  increased,  without  increasing  the 
number  of  stalls,  which  at  present  is  220. 

The  Hay  Grinder  on  the  farm  is  worked  by  a  15  horae  steam 
power.  It  is  of  Mr.  Winans  own  invention,  and  turns  out 
large  quantities  of  ground  hay,  which  in  the  manipulation, 
is  separated  from  all  dirt,  dust,  &c.  Mr.  Winans  describes 
this  machine  and  its  advantages  in  the  subjoined  article. 

Nature  has  provided  Mr.  Winans  with  a  most  admirable 
shelter  for  his  stock — it  is  a  land  basin  protected  on  all  sides 
by  rising  ground  and  a  thick  growth  of  trees,  in  the  centre  of 
which  are  erected  a  number  of  open  sheds  and  troughs,  to 
which  the  cattle  resort  in  cold  weather,  for  food  and  shelter. 

The  enterprise,  industry  and  capital  expended  on  tiiis  tract 
of  land  has  already  enhanced  its  value,  we  should  think,  100 
per  cent,  for  from  almost  a  barren  waste,  and  in  an  incredible 
short  time,  he  has  cleared,  enriched,  and  covered  it  with  a 
most  luxuriant  growth  of  grass,  which  is  now  held  by  many, 
as  "  King." 

Mr.  Winans  is  as  enthusiastic  in  his  new  pursuit  as  he  was 
in  his  old,  when  his  master  mind  brought  to  perfection  that 
wonder  of  the  age,  the  "Iron  Horse" — and  although  now  near- 
ly fourscore  years,  possesses  a  mind  still  vigorous  and  unim- 
paired. He  has  evidently  made  himself  master  of  the  busi- 
ness in  which  he  is  engaged,  being  prompt  to  give  the  why 
and  wherefore  for  all  the  theories  advanced  and  practices  fol- 
lowed, and  that  too  in  a  clear  and  analytical  manner.  May 
he  live  many  more  years  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  his  well  direct- 
ed intelligence  and  labor,  is  the  wish  that  will  be  heartily 
echoed  by  all  who  know  him. 

Ilaviug  spent  the  greater  part  of  the  day  in  the  examination 
of  his  fields,  stock,  machinery,  &C,  and  making  a  circuit  of 
large  domain,  we  turned  our  horses  homeward,  and  in  a  short 
time  were  again  in  our  dull  sanctum — but  congratulating 
ourselves  upon  the  well  spent  time  and  the  information  de- 
rived from  personal  inspection  of  such  admirable  improve- 
ments. 


Improved  Stal>les--Feeding  Ground  Hay,  <!fcc. 

The  writer  of  this  has,  within  the  last  few  years,  been 
endeavoring  to  increase  the  comfort,  health  and  cleanliness 
of  milch  cows  kept  in  stalls.  Feelings  of  humanity  to- 
wards the  animals,  as  well  as  the  hope  of  producing  a  bet- 
ter quality  of  milk  from  cows  so  kept,  alike  stimulated  to 
the  task.  These  endeavors  have  led  to  a  practice  which 
differs  fro*m  that  in  general  use,  and  is  probably  new  in 
several  respects.  A  portion  of  the  stables  for  the  cows  are 
24  feet  wide,  and  700  feet  in  length.  The  stalls  ate  arranged 
in  two  rows,  one  row  on  each  side  of  the  building;  the 
length-wise  of  the  stalls  is  in  the  direction  of  the  length  of 
the  building,  the  cows  standing  fore  and  alt  of  each  other. 
The  stalls  are  5  feet  wide  and  10j^  feet  long  ;  2X  feet  of 
this  length  is  appropriated  to  the  feeding  trough,  three  feet 
to  a  plank  floor  and  five  feet  to  an  iron  grate  lioor.  This 
grate  is  cross  barred  ;  the  bars  of  the  grate  are  one  inch 
broad  and  three-quarters  of  an  inch  deep  ;  the  openings 
between  the  bars  are  about  2X  inches  square  ;  the  plank 
and  grate  floor  of  the  stalls  is  situated  about  two  feet  above 
the  main  floor  of  the  building.  This  main  floor,  made  of 
plank,  is  six  inches  higher  in  the  middle  of  the  building 
than  at  the  sides,  and  has  a  uniform  slope.  The  portion  of 
the  stall  floor,  composed  of  plank,  is  situated  \lA  inches 
below  the  top  of  the  grate  floor  ;  on  this  plank  floor  about 
two  inches  in  depth  of  earth  is  kept.  A  board  partition 
separates  the  cows  from  each  other,  fore  and  alt.  The  left 
hand  side  of  tne  stalls  is  next  to  the  weather-boarding  of 
the  building,  through  which  suitable  openings  are  made, 
and  means  provided  for  regulating  the  admission  of  air. 
For  the  convenience  of  milking,  the  right  hand  side  of  the 
stalls  face  the  passage  way,  which  extends  between  the 
two  rows  of  stalls,  from  end  to  end  of  building.  The  cows 
are  confined  to  their  stalls  on  the  side  next  to  the  passage, 
by  means  of  rounds,  which  are  two  inches  in  diameter, 
placed  in  a  vertical  position  nine  inches  apart,  and  in  such 
manner  as  to  be  readily  removed  and  replaced,  one  or  more 
at  a  time,  as  occasion  may  require  for  feeding,  milking  or 
other  purpose. 

Each  cow  has  a  stall  entirely  separate  from  the  others  ; 
this  is  deemed  important  to  their  quiet,  comfort,  health 
and  productiveness.  The  breadth  of  the  stalls,  before 
given,  has  reference  to  the  floor,  and  for  18  inches  above 
the  floor ;  but  at  that  point  the  sides  fall  back  so  as  to  make 
the  stalls  seven  feet  wide  from  there  up  ;  this  is  to  enable 
the  cows  to  get  up  readily,  from  any  crosswise  position 
they  may  happen  to  lay  in  the  stall,  and  to  allord  ample 
room  for  the  animals  to  cleanse  themselves,  keep  off  flies, 
&c.  In  aid  of  this,  the  tie  rope  is  made  unusually  long, 
and  provision  made  for  taking  up  the  slack,  by  means  of  a 
light  weight  which  plays  between  the  main  floor  of  the 
building  and  the  floor  of  the  stall.  Whilst  the  tie-rope  is 
long  enough  lor  the  above  purposes,  it  restrains  the  move- 
ment of  the  cow  sufficiently  to  prevent  her  droppings  from 
falling  other  than  on  the  grate  portion  of  the  stall  floor. 

When  the  grate  is  made  of  iron  the  bars  may  be  much 
smaller  than  when  made  of  wood.  This  gives  more  open- 
ing per  square  loot,  and  diminishes  the  surface  of  the  bars 
to  which  manure  may  adhere.  The  cross-barring  of  the 
grate  is  a  complete  protection  against  the  animals  slipping. 
The  cows  are  put  in  and  out  of  the  stalls  by  means  of  a 
short  inclined  plane,  mounted  upon  wheels,  which  is  push- 
ed in  place  when  required. 

The  dung  of  the  cattle  is  daily  removed  from  under  the 
grates  into  the  open  air.  This  is  conveniently  done  upon 
opening  a  hinged  shutter  situated  at  the  side  of  the  stable, 
opposite  each  grate. 

Another  feature  of  the  practice  is  the  grinding  of  the 
hay  fed  to  the  cows.  This  is  done  in  a  mill  constructed 
for  the  purpose  and  operated  by  steam  power.  The  opera- 
tion of  the  mill  on  the  hay  is  such  as  to  bruise,  soften  and 
tear  it  into  shreds,  causing  the  coarsest  and  harshest  hay  to 
feel  soft  and  pliable  when  grasped  in  the  hand,  and  totally 
unlike  cut  hay. 

This  ground  hay  is  fed  to  the  cows  in  two  ways.  About 
one  and  a  half  bushels  per  day  per  cow  is  wet  with  'water  or 
or  distiller's  slop,  and  mixed  with  six  quarts  of  corn  meal  ; 
this  quantity  is  divided  into  three  feeds.  In  a  separate 
compartment  of  the  feeding  trough,  dry  ground  hay  is 
given  to  the  full  extent  that  each  cow  "will  eat,  which 
probably  averages  about  one  bushel  per  day.  Its  weight 
is  about  eight  pounds  per  bushel  when  of  best  quality.— 
The  grinding  of  hay  for  wet  or  dry  feed,  and  whether  fed 
to  horned  cattle,  horses  or  sheep,  is  deemed  very  impor- 
tant, and  is  believed  to  be  new.  A  large  portion  of  the 
bulk  and  weight  of  timothy  and  orchard-grass  hay  grown 
upon  rich  land,  consists  of  coarse,  hard  stems,  which  are 
difficult  to  masticate.  The  consequence  is  that  the  hay  is 
culled  over  by  the  animals  to  which  it  is  fed  while  in 
search  of  the  softer  and  more  easily  masticated  portions, 
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and  much  of  it  rejected,  trodden  under  foot  and  wasted. — 
This  waste  of  hay  may  to  some  extent  be  avoided  by  put- 
ting the  animals  on  short  allowance ;  but  this  cannot  well 
be  done  in  the  case  of  working  animals,  milch  cows,  and 
animals  that  are  being  fattened — in  fact,  it  is  objectionable 
in  all  cases.  The  coarse  stems  which  are  rejected  are  per- 
haps as  nutritious  as  that  which  is  eaten. 

Grinding  the  hay  completely  remedies  the  before-men- 
tioned difficulty  and  waste,  and  in  addition  enables  working 
animals  to  eat  their  feed  much  sooner,  and  thereby  gain 
time  for  rest.  Cornstalks  or  other  fodder  may  be  ground 
in  the  hay  mill,  and  fed  separately  or  mixed  with  ground 
hay.  The  chart  produced  by  grinding  any  description  of 
fodder  is  so  fine  and  pliable,*that  when  two  or  more  kinds 
are  well  mixed  together  they  cannot  be  separated  by  the 
animal  while  eating  them.  The  cows  in  the  stalls  before 
described,  have  water  constantly  within  their  reach.  They 
are  kept  in  the  stalls  in  summer  as  well  as  in  winter  while 
giving  milk,  and  are  rarely  let  out  for  other  purposes  than 
to  receive  the  bull,  to  have  their  calves  after  becoming  dry, 
or  when  sold  to  be  butchered.  Hay  for  them  is  preferred 
rather  than  green  food  at  all  seasons  of  the  year. 

When  the  cows  are  to  be  milked  they  are  brought  near 
the  side  of  the  stall  facing  the  passage,  and  confined  there 
by  a  convenient  arrangement  for  the  purpose  ;  then  two  or 
more  of  the  before  mentioned  rounds  which  confine  the 
cow  to  the  stall  on  that  side,  are  removed  ;  the  milking  is 
then  performed  by  a  person  who  stands  in  an  upright  posi- 
tion on  the  main  floor  of  the  building,  which  is  two  feet 
below  the  floor  upon  which  the  cow  stands.  This,  while 
it  gives  a  more  comfortable  position  for  the  milker,  gives 
also  better  control  over  refractory  cows,  and  better  guards 
against  injury  from  them — the  foot  of  a  kicking  cow  is 
readily  strapped  down  to  the  grate  upon  which  she  stands, 
and  is  practiced  whenever  occasion  requires.  The  earth 
before  mentioned  as  being  kept  to  about  the  depth  of  two 
inches  on  the  plank  portion  of  the  stall  floor,  consists  of 
fine  loam  or  top-soil  mixed  with  a  small  portion  of  sharp 
sand  ;  this  is  for  the  purpose  of  furnishing  a  bedding  which 
is  more  comfortable  for  the  animal  to  kneel  upon,  and  to 
lie  upon,  than  the  plank  floor  ;  also  to  keep  the  front  hoofs 
worn  to  the  usual  size,  which  would  not  be  the  case  when 
standing  on  wood  or  straw  continually.  The  back  hoofs 
are  kept  in  proper  condition  by  the  grit  which  gets  upon 
the  iron  grate  from  the  plank  floor.  ,  The  top  of  the  bars  of 
the  grate  are  made  slightly  round,  for  the  purpose  of  mak- 
ing them  more  comfortable  for  the  animal  to  lie  upon,  as 
well  as  to  facilitate  the  passage  of  the  droppings  through 
the  grate.  The  comparatively  clean  condition  of  the  cows, 
and  freedom  from  wet,  which  results  from  the  use  of  the 
iron  grate,  and  the  facility  afforded  the  cow  for  cleaning 
herself,  can  scarcely  be  credited  without  being  seen.  It 
might  be  thought  that  the  iron  grate  was  not  so  comfortable 
to  lay  upon  as  a  floor  without  openings  in  it,  or  that  the 
cows  would  be  shy  and  reluctant  to  lay  down  upon  it  even 
though  it  was  so  comfortable  ;  the  proof  to  the  contrary  of 
this  is,  that  in  practice  the  animals  are  lying  down  a  large 
portion  of  the  time  when  not  eating  their  food,  even  in  day 
time— a  larger  portion  of  the  time  it  is  confidently  asserted, 
than  cows  which  are  stalled  in  the  ordinary  way.  It  is  the 
large  amount  of  wet  and  filth,  which  is  quite  impracticable 
to  keep  from  accumulating  on  the  ordinary  stall  floors  dur- 
ing the  day  and  night,  which  causes  the  greatest  reluctance 
to  the  cows  laying  down  ;  to  lie  in  wet  and  filth,  and  to  get 
up  with  it  adhering  to  them,  is  a  very  great  drawback  to 
the  comfort,  thrift  and  health  of  cows,  particularly  in  the 
winter,  spring,  and  fall  seasons.  It  may  be  inquired 
whether  some  injury  to  the  udder  and  teats  of  the  cow  may 
not  result  from  their  coming  in  contact  with  the  iron  grate 
during  freezing  weather  ;  such  has  not  only  not  proved  to 
be  the  case,  but  there  is  a  decided  improvement  in  this 
respect,  which  no  doubt  results  from  the  bag  and  teats  of 
the  cows  scarcely  ever  getting  any  wet  or  filth  upon  them 
from  lying  on  the  grate.  The  treading  of  the  cow's  feet 
contributes  to  keeping  that  part  of  the  grate  with  which 
the  bag  and  teats  are  most  liable  to  come  in  contact,  extra 
clean. 

The  stable  here  described  has  a  double  pitch  roof,  which 
at  the  eaves  is  (~%)  seven  and  a  quarter  feet  above  the 
floor,  and  at  the  peak  fifteen  and  a  half  feet,  (15 %  ft.)  The 
stable  contains  132,000  cubic  feet,  which  gives  1,404  cubic 
feet  of  space  per  cow. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  ninety-two  (9-2)  cows  are  kept 
in  stables  twelve  feet  wide,  with  a'single  pitch  roof.  Here 
the  stalls  are  of  course  on  one  side  of  the  stables  only,  and 
an  alley  for  feeding,  milking,  &c,  on  the  other  side.  The 
stalls  are  the  same  as  before  described,  and  the  space  per 
cow  the  same. 

When  cows  have  a  constant  supply  of  water  in  their 
stalls,  they  are  insured  against  suffering"  for  want  of  it  they 
drink  oftener  and  less  at  a  time ;  the  cows  are  less  disturbed 
from  their  quiet.   They  are  preserved  from  many  a  bruise, 


strain  or  other  injury  which  they  would  receive  by  being 
let  out  together  in  large,  and  even  small  numbers,  to  drink. 
They  are  also  preserved  from  the  ill  effects  of  the  sudden 
change  of  temperature  to  which  they  are  subjected  when 
turned  out  from  a  warm  stable  into  the  cold  atmosphere, 
to  drink  the  half  day's  supply  of  cold  water  in  a  short  time. 
Again,  the  time  employed  in  and  the  expense  of  watering 
in  the  stables  is  much  less  than  when  turning  out  to  water, 
if  the  water  fixtures  in  the  stables  are  well  arranged. 
'  It  has  before  been  mentioned  that  hay  is  preferred  rather 
than  green  food  lor  stall-feeding  cows,  at  all  seasons  of  the 
year.  The  hay  being  ground,  is  among  the  facts  that  leads 
to  this  preference.  Grinding  makes  timothy  and  all  other 
kinds  of  good  hay  soft  and  suitable  for  cows.  Ground  hay 
wastes  less  from  the  manger  than  green  fodder,  and  when 
fed  dry  a  surplus  of  feed  may  lie  over  with  much  less  de- 
triment than  is  the  case  with  green  forage.  Dry  ground 
1  hay  is  more  convenient  to  feed  cattle  than  green  food.  The 
constant  supply  of  fodder  at  all  seasons  of  the  year  can  be 
better  controlled  when  hay  is  relied  upon.  Hay  and  other 
dry  fodder  being,  from  necessity  used  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  the  year,  the  change  from  dry  to  green,  and  from 
green  to  dry,  is  often  attended  with  bad  effects  on  the  cow. 
It  will  be  observed  that  the  cubic  contents  of  these  sta- 
]  bles  are  unusually  large  in  proportion  to  the  number  of 
cows  stabled  therein— perhaps  larger  than  has  before  been 
practiced  as  a  system  on  any  considerable  scale. 
!  A  most  important  matter  to  be  held  in  view,  in  providing 
,  for  tiie  comfort  of  animals,  and  a  healthy  atmosphere  in 
stables  in  cold  and  inclement  "weather,  is  to  guard,  as  far  as 
|  may  be,  against  strong  currents  of  air  coming  directly  upon 
them.  The  currents  of  air  that  must  of  necessity  come  to 
j  the  animals,  to  preserve  the  desired  purity  for  their  breath- 
ing, can  be  rendered  the  more  gentle,  as  well  as  the  more 
efficacious,  as  the  animals  are  le?s  crowded  together.  Am- 
ple space  overhead  to  facilitate  the  ascending  of  the  breath 
of  the  animals,  and  thereby  favoring  a  flow  of  purer  air  to 
their  nostrils,  is  important.  A  ready  and  good  mode  of  ob- 
taining the  desired  change  of  air  in  stables  in  cold  weather, 
is  by  the  ingress  and  egress  of  the  air  being,  through 
numerous  small  openings  or  crevices,  well  distributed 
throughout  the  entire  shell  of  the  building  overhead,  as 
well  as  at  the  sides  and  ends.  Such  is  the  mode  in  prac- 
tice in  the  stables  here  described,  except  in  warm  or  mild 
weather,  when  shutters  are  opened  and  air  admitted  to  suit 
the  occasion. 

Report  of  the  Ohio  State  Board  of  Agriculture. — 
We  are  indebted  to  John  H.  Klipparf,  Esq  ,  Secretary  of 
the  Society,  through  the  politeness  of  Richard  Colvin, 
Esq.,  of  Baltimore,  for  the  Twentieth  Annual  Report  of 
this  State  organization  for  1883.  It  contains  a  highly  in- 
teresting and  comprehensive  "Report  of  an  Agricultural 
Tour  in  Europe,''  by  John  H.  Klippart,  Esq.,  embracing 
nearly  300  pages,  from  which  we  shall  take  occasion  to 
make  extracts  from  time  to  time. 

Large  Sweet  Potato. — The  Danville  Times  man  can 
inform  Col.  Wm.  Rison,  that  in  consideration  of  his  hav- 
ing raised  a  sweet  potato  weighing  1%  pounds,  he  can  go 
"head,"  and  Francis  Jefferson,  of  Talbot  Co.,  Md.,  will 
take  a  "back  seat."  The  Times  editor  says  "he  feels  like 
he  could  live  a  week  upon  it" — we  would  not  like  to  try 
the  experiment,  unless  accompanied  with  a  small  "roast" 
from  one  of  our  friend  "Bankard's"  show  beeves — we  mean 
those  of  the  Southern  Relief  Fair  noterity.  North  Caroli- 
na does  a  "big  thing"  occasionally,  the  biggest  of  which  is 
the  liberal  support  her  sons  extend  to  the  "  Maryland 
Farmer." 

"  SOME  PUMPKINS.  "—The  Democratic  Advocate,  of 
Westminster,  Md.,  is  exulting  over  the  raising  of  a  mam- 
moth pumpkin,  weighing  101 }{  lbs  ,  and  which  Mr.  Ed. 
Devilbliss,  near  Frizzelburg,  has  the  credit  of  raising. 

Why,  Mr.  Advocate,  you  must  drop  in  at  the  Marjrland 
Institute  Fair,  and  see  a  pumpkin,  "as  is  a  pumpkin,"  rais- 
ed by  James  Atlee,  of  Long  Green,  Baltimore  Co.,  which 
weighs  150  pounds—  and  that  ain't  all — there  were  si.v  of  the 
"same  sort"  on  the  same  vine.  If  Carroll  county  wants  to 
beat  that,  she  will  have  to  procure  lots  of  "  Excelsior."  or 
some  other  highly  concentrated.  Wonder  if  North  Caro- 
lina can  beat  that?  If  she  can,  let  the  Danville  Times  man 
say  so. 
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PATENT  "  STAR"  COTTON  GIN  AND  CONDENSER— FOR  HAND. 


The  accompanying  illustration  represents  a  Hand  Cotton 
Gin,  with  a  Condenser  and  lint-cleaning  attachment  for 
same,  and  which  is  now  on  exhibition  at  the  Maryland  In- 
stitute Fair. 

These  Hand  Gins  are  made  with  from  10  to  25  saws  each 
and  are  all  supplied  with  two  cranks,  one  on  each  side,  so 
they  may  be  operated  by  one,  two,  three  or  four  men,  ac- 
cording to  the  size  of  the  Gin  and  the  amount  of  work  de- 
sired to  be  done  per  day.  They  are  capable  of  ginning 
from  30  to  40  lbs.  of  clean  cotton  for  each  saw  in  the  Gin, 
per  day.  These  Gins  and  Condensers  are  made  very  com- 
pact and  portable,  having  substantial  iron  frames,  and  are 
altogether  put  up  with  the  especial  view  of  securing  dura- 
bility, uniformity,  efficiency  and  ease  of  operation. 

Large  numbers  of  these  Hand  Cotton  Gins,  both  with  and 
without  Condenser  attachments,  are  annually  made  and 
sold  into  nearly,  if  not  quite  every  foreign  cotton  growing 
country,  and  particularly  into  the  East  Indias,  Egypt,  and 
the  Mediterranean  States,  also  Brazil  and  other  South 
American  and  the  Central  American  States,  where  horse, 
steam,  or  water  powei  are  little  known,  and  where  they 
have  not  competent  laborers  for  operating  power  ma- 
chinery. This  year  these  Hand  Gins  and  Condensers  are 
also  finding  quite  a  ready  demand  in  some  sections  of  our 
own  cotton  growing  States,  where  small  crops  of  cotton 
have  been  made,  and  where  the  ruthless  demon  of  war 
has  revelled  in  scenes  of  destruction  of  life  and  property, 
and  leaving  thousands  of  our  Southern  cotton  growers  with- 
out Cotton  Gins  or  Gin  houses,  or  motive  powers  for  driv- 
ing machinery,  or  the  adequate  means  to  procure  them, 
until  such  means  may  again  be  realized  by  recommencing 
the  cotton  culture  in  a  small  way. 

Where  small  amounts  of  cotton  are  grown,  and  where 
none  other  than  hand-power  is  available,  these  Hand  Cot- 
ton Gins  are  just  what  is  needed,  as  then  the  small  planters 
and  farmers  can  have  their  cotton  ginned  where  it  is  grown, 
and  thereby  save  their  seed  for  a  fertilizer,  also  for  plant- 
ing and  other  uses  for  which  cotton  seed  is  now  used  to  ad- 
vantage—while if  the  cotton  is  sent  to  a  distance  to  be  gin- 
ned, or  to  market  in  the  seed,  then  the  seed  is  lost  to  the 


planter,  as  is  the  extra  expense  for  hauling  or  freight  on 
the  same. 

These  Hand  Cotton  Gins  and  Condensers  are  manufac- 
tured by  the  Albany  Cotton  Gin  Manufacturing  Company, 
at  Albany,  N.  Y.,  and  are  known  as  the  Emery  Brothers' 
Patent  Star  Cotton  Gins  and  Condensers  for  hand  use,  and 
are  the  same  in  operation  and  detail  of  their  working  parts, 
as  the  same  Patent  Star  Gins  and  Condensers  for  power, 
manufactured  by  the  same  Company,  an  illustration  ot 
which  appears  in  our  advertising  columns. 

These  Hand  Cotton  Gins  and  Condensers,  as  also  Ginr, 
and  Condensers  for  power,  can  be  procured  from  Messrs. 
E.  "Whitman  &  Sons  of  this  city,  who  are  the  manufactur- 
ers' agents  for  the  same. 


Dwarf  Pear— Triomphe  de  Jodoignc.—Br.  J.  C.  S.  Mon- 
kur,  of  Baltimore,  has  left  at  our  office  a  large  beautiful 
Triomphe  de  Jodoigne  pear.  It  weighs  15  ounces,  (Troy 
weight.)  The  tree  bore  25  pears,  the  lowest  weighing  7 
ounces— some  9, 12  to  15  ounces.  The  tree,  he  says,  is  pe- 
culiar in  its  growth— the  bark  dark— and  remarkably  stran- 
gling in  its  growth.  The  Horticulturist  of  1858,  in  speaking 
of  new  fruits  in  England,  says  :— "The  Triomphe  de  Jo- 
doigne is  a  large,  handsome  continental  sort,  of  recent  in- 
troduction, and  of  first  rate  quality.'' 


New  Brunswick  Oats.— The  Messrs.  E.J.  Evans  &  Co., 
of  York,  Penn.,  sent  us  during  the  past  month  a  package 
of  this  new  and  valuable  White  Oats,  which  they  have  cul- 
tivated for  2  years.   The  grain  is  large  and  plump,  of  beau- 
tiful color,  and  very  heavy,  weighing  44  to  45  lbs.  to  the 
bushel.    He  says  "the  crop  matures  somewhat  earlier  than 
j  the  common  white  oats,  and  yields  from  50  to  100  per  cent. 
I  more  grain  per  acre,  on  the  same  soil  and  with  the  same 
j  culture."   They  are  the  finest  specimen  of  Oats  that  we 
have  ever  seen.    They  have  a  limited  supply  of  seed  on 
hand  for  sale— price,  §3  per  bushel. 

Florence  Gazette.— This  live  weekly  is  regularly  re- 
ceived. It  is  published  by  A.  E.  Brown,  at  Florence,  S. 
C,  at  $3  per  annum.  Edited  by  J.  P.  Chase  and  W.  A. 
Brunson<   Thoso  wishing  to  advertise  can  address  as  above. 
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The  Scoured  Fleeces  at  Canandaigua. 

A  Report  has  been  published  from  the  Committee  on 
Fleeces  shorn  at  the  Canandaigua  Show  of  the  State  Wool 
Growers'  Association,  in  competition  for  prizes  offered  by 
several  individuals  upon  respective  superiority  as  tested 
by  scouring.  It  will  be  remembered  that  there  was  but 
one  prize  last  year,  irrespective  of  sex  or  breed,  and  for  the 
heaviest  fleece  in  proportion  to  live  weight  of  animal  after 
shearing.  This  year  there  were  prizes  also  for  the  most 
valuable  fleeces  irrespective  of  the  sheep's  weight,  both  in 
Merinos  and  English  sheep,  and  in  the  former  the  two 
sexes  were  put  in  different  classes.  We  give  below  the 
principal  figures  in  the  Committee  s  Report,  in  somewhat 
condensed  form,  but  we  think  so  as  to  be  readily  under- 
stood : 


2|°- 

o  .  —  a 
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1 .  Merino  Ram  Fleeces  in  Proportion  to  Live  Weight  of  Sheejy. 


I,.. 

73.25 

14.515 

5.03 

354 

5.04 

.06424 

•> 

92.25 

12.06 

4.03 

3i6 

4.00 

.04345 

3,:. 

88.50 

13.93 

3.93 

380 

3.79 

.04292 

2. 

Merino  Ewe  Fleeces  in  Proportion  to  Live  Weight 

I,.. 

57.75 

10.295 

4.545 

334 

4.63 

.08030 

2 

51.25 

9.50 

3.87 

360 

3.909 

.07628 

3,*! 

46.25 

11.50 

3  325 

345 

3.515 

.07592 

4,.. 

44.75 

9.385 

3.28 

377 

3.168 

.07081 

5,.. 

50.50 

9.93 

3  34 

360 

3,373 

.06679 

6,.. 

6-2.50 

11.605 

4.00 

364 

4.007 

.06387 

'»•• 

60.25 

12  885 

4.65 

485 

3.452 

.05730 

8,.. 

50.50 

7.795 

2.945 

404 

12.417 

.05183 

"  In  the  class  for  the  Pottle  prize  are  eight  fleeces  of  five 
pounds  and  less  than  six  pounds  with  only  sixty-three 
hundredths  variation,  while  these  same  fleeces,  uncleansed , 
vary  six  pounds.  This  shows  how  valueless  are  the  pub- 
lished weights  of  uncleansed  fleeces,  that  abound  in  the 
newspapers.  The  business  of  the  wool  grower  is  to  raise 
wool,  and  he  may  well  inquire  whether  the  coat  to  him  of 
these  excessively  heavy,  uncleansed  fleeces,  is  not  more 
than  a  prudent  manufacturer  can  afford  to  pay." 

In  class  5,  only  three  sheep  were  exhibited,  the  1st  and 
3d  Cotswolds,  and  the  2d  a  Leicester,  while  in  class  6th 
there  was  only  a  single  South-Down,  and  that  probably 
a  quite  inferior  representative  of  the  breed.  The  com- 
mittee say,  as  regards  the  5th  class  :  "The  most  remarkable 
thing  brought  out  in  this  class,  is  the  fact  that  a  sheep 
which  weighed  only  100.25  pounds  gave  of  cleansed  wool 
9.03  pounds,  and  one  of  his  competitors,  a  Leicester  ram , 
three  years  old,  weighed  209  pounds,  and  only  gave  8.13 
pounds."  We  have  here,  moreover,  for  the  first  time  we 
believe,  the  basis  for  such  a  comparison  between  the  value 
of  the  wool  yielded  by  the  Long  Wools  and  Merinos  re- 
spectively, as  that  we  give  below  : 

Live  Weight  Value  of  Fleece. 

14  Merinos  average,  108.30  lbs.   and  yield     $4  85  each. 

3  Long  Wools  average, 144. 75  lbs.      do.  6.89  do. 

In  other  words,  while  $4.47  is  the  money  value  of  the 
wool  produced  by  100  lbs.  of  Merinos,  the  Long  Wools  give 
$4  76  to  the  same  weight  of  carcass,  which  shows  a  slight 
money  difference  in  favor  of  the  latter,  so  far  as  the  two 
breeds  were  fairly  represented  in  the  trial,  and  on  the  sup- 
position that  both  consume  food  in  proportion  to  their 
weight  of  body. — Country  Gentleman. 


3.  Merino  Ram  Fleeces  in  Proportion  to  Value — Per  lb.  Total. 


1, 

.  124.75 

16.34 

5.12 

338 

5.5261 

#1  00 

$5.52 

.  123.50 

17.96 

5.28 

355 

5.4275 

1.00 

5.42 

3, 

.  152 

22.57 

6.635 

364 

6.6539 

80 

5.32 

4, 

.  110 

16.695 

5.21 

344 

5.5241 

95 

4.94 

5, 

.  116.25 

12.87 

5.03 

345 

5.2158 

1.00 

5.21 

6, 

93 

127  65 

5.635 

405 

5.0771 

98 

4.97 

1, 

.  127 

19.71 

5.265 

360 

5.1538 

96 

4.94 

8, 

.  115 

15.37 

5.105 

394 

4.7267 

96 

4.53 

9, 

.  105.75 

17.21 

5.03 

407 

4.4201 

1.00 

4.42 

10, 

.  87.50 

13.135 

4.84 

410 

4.2194 

95 

3.98 

11, 

.  115.25 

15.00 

3.65 

345 

3.8580 

98 

3.78 

4.  Merino  Ewe  Fleeces  in  Proportion  to  Value. 

1, 

14.06 

5.295 

364 

53.071 

98 

5.20 

'.  65.75 

17.43 

5,885 

403 

5.2633 

96 

5.05 

3; 

.  103.50 

16.635 

4.695 

375 

4.5698 

1.00 

4.56 

5.  Long 

Wool  Ram  Fleeces  in  Proportion 

to  Value. 

.  100.25 

10.795 

9.03 

355 

9.2819 

11% 

7.39 

.  209 

13.575 

8.135 

335 

8.8612 

80 

7.08 

3, 

.  125 

11.65 

8.03 

355 

8.2563 

75 

6.19 

6.  Middle  Wool  Ram  Fleece. 

1, 

.  161.75 

8.105 

4.75 

340 

5.9845 

70 

3.49 

When  we  come  to  the  Third  class  the  Committee  say : 
"  In  determining  the  value  of  the  wool,  the  Committee 
placed  the  cleansed  fleeces  of  each  class  side  by  side,  on  a- 
table,  so  that  the  comparison  by  eye  and  touch  was  easy 
and  satisfactory.  The  relative  value  was  the  point  aimed 
at,  and  the  committee  took  $1  as  the  standard  for  the  best 
fleeces,  and  rated  the  others  accordingly,  not  intending  to 
say  what  the  wool  may  sell  for." 

On  the  14  Merino  fleeces  in  classes  3  and  4,  the  average 
shrinkage  is  over  68  per  cent.,  which  is  about  as  poor  a  re- 
turn as  we  remember  to  have  seen  recorded — less  than  one 
third  wool  to  over  two-thirds  extraneous  matter.  Although 
in  these  two  classes  the  animal's  weight  was  not  required, 
it  was  very  properly  taken,  and  is  mentioned  above.  The 
-committee  quite  forcibly  remark 
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The  following  flattering-  allusions  to  our  Maryland  Far- 
mer we  extract  from  a  few  of  the  many  letters  we  are  daily 
receiving  from  subscribers  : 
A  correspondent  at  Charlotte,  N.  C,  in  remitting,  says  : 
"And  let  me  add  as  expressive  of  my  pleasure  in  regular- 
ly receiving  the  "Maryland  Farmer,"  that  in  no  other  way 
could  I  spend  the  same  money  so  well,  and  I  expect  to  be 
one  of  your  permanent  subscribers." 
B.  of  Cartersville,  Cass  Co  ,  Geo  ,  writes  us  Oct.  6th  : 
"  The  Farmer  is  destined  to  be  a  success  in  this  section 
of  Georgia.    Were  it  not  that  the  farmers  are  so  poor  you 
would  have  found  it  out  ere  this.    You  may  expect  more 
new  names  soon." 
A  Prince  George's  County  correspondent  writes : 
"  The  September  No.  of  the  Farmer  came  safely  to  hand 
and  well  sustains  the  name  it  bears  in  this  county." 

An  old  correspondent  at  Monrovia,  Md.,  writing  us  on 
business,  to  show  his  appreciation  of  our  Farmer,  says  : 

"  Do  not  stop  the  Farmer,  for  I  would  not  do  without  it 
for  twice  its  price  !   I  will  be  in  Baltimore  soon." 


The  Ladies  Home.— This  beautiful  weekly  is  conducted 
with  great  ability  by  Thos.  S.  Powell  and  L.  Virginia 
French,  editress.  It  is  superior  in  its  typography,  chaste 
in  its  literature,  and  pure  in  its  morals,  and  devoted  to  the 
varied  interests  of  Southern  womanhood,  and  should  be 
well  sustained  by  our  people.  It  is  published  at  Atlanta, 
Georgia,  at  $5  per  annum.  Send  for  it  and  you  will  not 
begrudge  your  money.  We  will  furnish  the  "  Maryland 
Farmer"  and  the  "Ladies  Home,"  for  $5.50  per  annum. 


"Outpost"  is  the  title  of  a  novel,  from  an  American 
pen,  soon  to  be  published  by  J.  E.  Tilton  &  Co.  From  a 
glance  over  the  proof  sheets  we  should  judge  it  would  make 
its  mark.  The  freshness  and  originality  of  the  style,  in- 
cidents and  characterization,  show  an  unhackneyed  mind. 
The  childhood  of  the  heroine  is  represented  with  a  mingled 
pathos  and  humor,  such  as  we  have  not  noticed  in  romance 
since  Dicken's  Little  Nell  and  Mrs.  Stowe's  Eva.— Botton 
Daily  Evening  Transcript, 
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KILLING  HOGS. 

The  Rural  World  gives  the  following  advice  to 
those  about  to  engage  in  the  exciting  business  of 
killing  hogs  : 

The  first  of  all  is,  kill  a  hog  quietly — as  quick  as 
you  can,  and  with  a0,  little  excitement  as  possible. 
This  holds  good  with  respect  xo  all  animals.  The 
reason  is,  the  meat  is  better.  There  is  not  that 
feverish  excitement,  which  hurts  the  flesh,  develops 
a  rank  flavor,  and  injures  the  keeping  quality. — 
Some  butchers  shoot  their  hogs  ;  others  knock  them 
in  the  head.  The  hog  taken  at  once  by  a  sufficient 
force  at  hand,  and  properly  stuck  is,  perhaps,  as 
good  a  way  as  any,  if  not  the  best.  Let  each  man 
exercise  his  judgment,  but  do  his  work  quick. — 
Scald  long — that  is,  be  long  at  it — rather  than 
short  and  hot,  as  the  latter  is  pretty  sure  to  fasten 
instead  of  loosen  the  hair.  In  cleaning:  a  hog,  the 
greatest  attention  should  be  paid  to  the  head  and 
feet.  There  is  nothing  better  in  a  hog  than  soused 
feet ;  and  they  are  the  most  difficult,  with  the  head, 
to  clean — but  can  be  cleaned  better  when  done  im- 
mediately, hot  from  the  water.  Let  your  motions 
in  dipping  a  hog  be  constant,  with  now  and  then 
an  airing.  This  airing  must  be  short,  whether  your 
water  is  hot  or  less  hot.  Too  many  hands,  provi- 
ding they  are  not  in  the  way  of  each  other,  cannot 
be  employed  in  scalding  and  cleaning  a  hog. — 
When  we  say  cleaning,  we  mean  not  only  the  hair 
taken  off,  but  the  water  kept  clean,  the  hog  going 
in  with  as  little  dirt  as  possible.  Dirty  water  will 
impart  its  flavor  to  the  skin  ;  it  will  affect  it  seri- 
ously. Even  if  the  rind  is  used  for  soap,  or  thrown 
away,  it  will  tell  on  the  meat  in  the  barrel.  A  man 
cannot  be  too  cleanly  in  butchering  hogs.  Another 
thing  :  When  dressed,  there  should  be  plenty  of  ex- 
pansion to  the  carcass,  so  as  to  give  a  free  admis- 
sion of  air,  or  thick  pork,  which  in  its  nature  is  hot, 
will  be  touched  with  taint — a  greenish  cast  will  be 
given  it  before  it  is  cut  up.  This  difficulty  is 
heightened  by  the  excitement  when  the  hog  is  kill- 
ed. Quietly  killed,  thoroughly  cleaned,  and  well 
packed  when  cold,  in  plenty  of  salt,  and  kept  in  a 
cool  place — there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  keeping 
pork  sound  and  sweet.  Have  good  clean  salt — a 
thing  of  some  importance — and  if  your  pork  has 
been  made  from  old  corn,  you  have  nothing  more 
to  wish. 

We  insert  in  this  connection  the  Germantown  Tel- 
egraph's receipt  for  curing  meat : 

To  one  gallon  of  water,  take  one  and  a  half 
pounds  of  salt,  half  pound  of  sugar,  half  ounce  of 
saltpetre,  half  ounce  of  potash.  In  this  ratio  the 
pickle  to  be  increased  to  any  quantity  desired.  Let 
these  be  boiled  together,  until  all  the  dirt  from  the 
sugar  rises  to  the  top  and  is  skimmed  otf.  Then 
throw  it  into  a  tub  to  cool,  and  when  cold  pour  it 
over  your  beef  or  pork,  to  remain  the  usual  time, 
say  four  or  five  weeks.  The  meat  must  be  well 
covered  with  pickle,  and  should  not  be  put  down 
for  at  least  two  days  after  killing,  during  which 
time  it  should  be  slightly  sprinkled  with  powdered 
saltpetre,  which  removes  all  the  surface  blood,  &c, 
leaving  the  meat  fresh  and  clean. 

Some  omit  boiling  the  pickle,  and  find  it  to  an- 
swer well ;  though  the  operation  of  boiling  purifies 
the  pickle  by  throwing  oft"  the  dirt  always  to  be 
found  in  salt  and  sugar. 


If  this  receipt  is  properly  tried,  it  will  never  lie 
abandoned.  There  is  none  that  surpasses  it,  if  so 
good. 

Recipe  for  Sausage  Meat. 

The  following  practice  I  have  been  in  the  habit  of, 
for  the  last  25  years,  and  can  confidently  recom- 
mend it.  It  is  important,  in  the  first  place,  not  to 
alloio  your  meat  to  lay  in  bulk  after  it  is  separated 
from  the  body  of  the  hog,  but  keep  it  spread  out  un- 
til you  are  ready  to  cut  fine.  If  it  lays  sometime  in 
bulk,  your  sausages  will  soon  become  strong.  This 
plan  prevents  it.  When  you  are  ready,  cut  it  in 
small  pieces  for  grinding  through  a  cutter,  and 
weigh,  in  order  for  seasoning.  Then  for  every 
40  lbs.  of  meat  take  13  oz.  of  salt,  4  oz.  of  best 
black  pepper  and  2  ozs.  of  sage,  all  of  which  mix 
together.  Then  mix  this  with  .your  meat.  After- 
wards put  it  through  your  sausage  grinder,  and  T. 
will  find,  if  he  is  a  judge  of  good  sausage,  an  arti- 
cle, in  that  line,  that  is  first-rate. —  Corres.  Country 
Gentleman. 


Wheat. — The  Rat.  Sentinel  urges  the  planters  to 
make  extensive  preparations  for  seeding  a  large  crop 
of  wheat,  and  says,  the  wheat  grown  on  the  best 
lands  in  North  Carolina  is  not  inferior  to  any  in 
the  world. 

We  give  the  same  advice  to  our  readers.  The 
folly  of  relying  too  much  on  one  staple  is  shown  by 
the  course  of  the  cotton  planters,  this  year.  They 
went  in,  entirely,  almost,  for  cotton.  Now,  they 
are  suffering  for  bread,  and  have  not  enough  of  the 
"King"  to  purchase  a  supply  of  the  necessaries  of 
life. 

Tobacco  is  our  main  dependence;  but,  let  us 
take  other  chances,  too.  Make  them  secondary,  it  is 
true,  but  still,  corn,  wheat,  oats,  etc.,  ought  to  be 
cultivated  extensively.  Nor  ought  our  farmers  to 
neglect  the  cultivation  of  grass.  Let  them  sow  a 
quantity  of  clover,  and  manure  highly.  If  these 
secondary  crops  be  attended  to,  then,  should  the 
tobacco  fail,  our  people  would  have  something  to 
fall  back  upon. — Danville  Times,  Oct.  11th,  186S. 


Peach  Crop  in  Cecil  County. — As  an  evidence  of 
the  great  and  growing  importance  of  the  peach  crop 
in  this  county,  it  may  be  interesting  to  learn  that 
Mr.  J.  W.  Wroth,  Commission  Merchant,  sold  alone 
during  the  past  season  25,049  baskets  of  peaches, 
for  which  he  obtained  $52,993.60.  These  peaches 
were  all  grown  in  Sassafras  Neck,  and  form  but  a 
smgdl  proportion  of  the  quantity  that  was  shipped 
to  New  York  and  Philadelphia. —  Cecil  Democrat. 


Thk  Illustrated  Annual  ok  Phuknologv  and  Physi- 
ognomy for  1867,  has  just  been  published  by  Fowler  & 
Wells,  New  York.  This  is  a  valuable  little  book,  contain- 
ing much  useful  and  instructive  matter,  portraits  and  other 
illustrations.   Price  20  cents.   It  is  well  worth  the  money. 

Do  good  whenever  you  can — and  forget  it. 
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Best  Breeds  of  Cattle  for  Dairy  Purposes. 

A  writer  on  dairy  stock,  in  the  Mark  Lane  Ex- 
2>ress,  thus  alludes  to  the  breeds  most  in  esteem  in 
Great  Britain  : 

"Of  breeds  in  general  use,  aud  of  acknowledged 
merit  for  dairy  purposes,  are  the  Dutch,  Short 
Horns,  Crosses,  and  the  Ayrshire.  Dutch  cattle  are 
of  large  size  ;  prevailing  color  black,  with  some- 
times a  white  patch  over  trTe  back,  resembling  a 
sheet,  and  are,  from  this,  distinguished  by  the  name 
of  sheeted  cows.  They  are  heavy  milkers,  but  the 
milk  is  of  rather  poor  quality,  and  not  very  pro- 
ductive of  butter.  For  this  reason  they  are  more 
suitable  for  parties  who  have  large  contracts,  and 
supply  work-bouses,  prisons,  hospitals,  and  other 
public  institutions  with  milk,  than  for  the  ordinary 
farmer  who  has  to  manufacture  his  produce  into 
butter  and  cheese.  Another  very  serious  objection 
to  Dutch  cattle  is  the  difficulty  of  fattening  them 
when  past  their  prime,  and  the  large  quantity  of 
food  they  consume  in  the  endeavor  to  prepare  them 
for  the  butcher.  On  account  of  these  two  faults  in 
the  character  of  this,  at  one  time  rather  popular 
breed,  they  have  of  late  years  been  going  down  in 
public  estimation. 

Of  all  other  descriptions  of  cattle,  Short  Horn 
Crosses  are  now  the  most  popular,  where  dairy 
business  and  rearing  and  feeding  are  carried  on  si- 
multaneously. They  are,  for  the  most  part,  ad- 
mirable milkers  ;  their  calves,  both  heifers  and  bul- 
locks, can  be  fed  off  at  an  early  age,  and,  coming  to 
heavy  weights,  bring  large  and  remunerative  prices; 
while  the  cows  themselves,  when  no  longer  useful 
for  the  dairy,  are  easily  fattened,  and  can  be  quickly 
got  rid  of.  In  the  three  kingdoms,  but  more  par- 
ticularly England  and  Ireland,  this  variety  of  cattle 
is  to  be  found  in  every  county,  and  on  every  kind 
of  land,  varying  in  size,  of  course,  according  to 
the  quality  of  the  land.  The  same  distinctive  fea- 
tures are,  however,  always  retained,  and  they  at- 
tain immense  size,  and  give  extraordinary  quanti- 
ties of  milk,  where  the  soil  is  rich  and  the  climate 
congenial  to  their  habits  and  constitution. 

The  Ayrshire  next  claims  attention  ;  and  it  may- 
be concluded  with  safety  that  when  dairy  produce 
is  the  sole  object,  and  where  the  land  is  light  and  of 
indifferent  quality,  this  breed  is  the  most  valuable 
of  any.  Mere  size  in  this  case  is  not  much  of  an 
object,  as  the  small  Ayrshire  is  considered  a  better 
dairy  cow  than  the  larger  or  medium  sized  variety. 
To  keep  them  small  in  size,  and  partly  to  adapt 
them  to  the  inferior  pastures  of  Ayrshire  and  neigh- 
boring counties,  they  are  very  moderately  kept  in 


the  earlier  stages  of  their  growth,  particularly  in 
the  second  year.  This  is  supposed  to  add  to  their 
milking  properties,  and  as  they  are  generally  made 
to  produce  at  the  age  of  two  years,  an  Ayrshire  cow 
on  her  native  pastures  is  usually  very  small  indeed. 
When  removed  to  other  countries,  and  placed  upon 
richer  pasture,  they  grow  larger;  but  by  doing  so, 
the  milking  powers  are  unquestionably  injured. — 
So  marked  is  this  principle,  that  the  Ayrshire  cow 
is  seldom  found  in  the  same  perfection,  as  a  milker, 
as  she  is  to  be  seen  on  her  native  soil,  which  may 
be  said  to  comprise  the  county  from  which  she  de- 
rives her  name,  aud  the  adjacent  counties  of  Lan- 
ark, Renfrew  and  Dumbarton.  There  she  takes  her 
position  as  the  dairy  cow  pa)-  excellence,  and  is  high- 
ly and  deservedly  prized." 


BREEDING  AND  FEEDING  PIGS. 

I  would  recommend  a  careful  selection  of  both 
boar  and  sow.  Much  more  attention  should  be  paid 
than  generally  is  to  this  branch  of  the  subject.  First 
procure  of  the  best  breed  ;  it  costs  even  less  to  keep 
a  good  than  an  inferior  animal,  but  it  is  not  worth 
while  to  speak  of  things  here  which  I  presume  every 
body  knows  already.  I  will  give  my  views  on  the 
selection  and  management  of  breeding  stock  and 
their  progeny.  The  boar  should  be  less,  rather  than 
larger,  than  the  sow,  and  more  compact  in  form. — 
The  sow  should  have  a  broad  deep  chest,  round  rib, 
deep  and  broad  loin,  large  ham,  and  good  length  of 
body,  according  to  height,  and  yet  not  too  heavy 
bones.  Always  avoid  breeding  in  and  in,  as  hogs 
breed  fast.  They  likewise  degenerate  in  the  same 
proportion,  where  no  attention  is  paid  to  a  proper 
crossing.  I  endeavor  to  avoid  letting  my  sows 
have  the  hog  till  they  are  eight  or  nine  months  old, 
as  I  believe  a  sow  should  not  commence  to  suckle 
until  full  a  year  old,  as  I  am  satisfied  from  experi- 
ence, that  sows  allowed  to  breed  too  young,  not 
only  checks  their  own  growth  and  proper  develop- 
ment, but  their  progeny  will  also  be  less  in  size  and 
vigor.  For  the  same  reason  I  would  not  use  a  boar 
till  six  or  eight  months  old,  and  but  little  under 
a  year,  and  I  think  both  continue  to  do  better  for 
raising  fine  large  pigs  until  four  to  six  years  old, 
unless  the  sow  should  get  too  heavy  and  lazy,  and 
over  lay  her  pigs.  If  a  sow  tends  to  keep  too  fat  for 
breeding  with  proper  feed,  breed  her  the  faster,  for 
the  tendency  to  over-fat  is  objectionable  in  a  breed- 
ing sow  as  conducing  to  danger  in  parturition.  It 
is  well  to  increase  the  quantity  and  quality  of  a  sow's 
feed  a  week  or  so  before  piging,  as  it  tends  to  increase 
the  flow  of  milk  for  the  young  ;  but  she  should  be 
fed  sparingly  on  light  food  for  a  day  or  two  after, 
then  as  much  good  nourishing  food  as  she  will  eat, 
for  no  sow  can  furnish  milk  enough  for  the  increased 
demand  of  a  large  and  growing  family  with  scanty 
feed,  nor  even  with  any  amount  can  she  furnish  a 
sufficiency  of  nourishment  for  6  to  10  pigs.  There- 
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fore,  if  you  wish  the  pigs  to  become  properly  de- 
veloped, they  must  be  supplied  with  milk  or  other 
food,  as  soon  as  they  will  eat. .  A  sow  should  never 
be  allowed  to  get  poor  while  suckling.  Feed  pigs 
plentifully  whilst  young,  that  they  may  grow  up 
and  be  properly  developed — will  pay  twenty  per 
cent,  better  than  at  an  advanced  age.  I  generally 
allow  my  pigs  to  remain  with  sow  till  2  months  old, 
and  I  think  it  best  10  leave  one  or  two  on  a  few  days 
after  the  others  are  taken  off,  to  relieve  the  sow. — 
Care  should  be  taken  to  have  each  sow  alone  some 
time  before  pigging,  that  she  may  be  reconciled  to 
her  quarters,  and  become  perfectly  quiet  and  con- 
tented. If  cold  weather,  a  dry  warm  shelter  is  in- 
dispensable ;  if  warm  weather,  they  do  very  well  at 
liberty  in  an  open  lot  or  field,  with  but  little  bed- 
ding ;  when  much  litter  is  allowed,  the  pigs  are 
more  likely  to  get  smothered  or  overlaid  particularly 
if  a  fat  lazy  old  sow.  Hogs  as  a  general  thing,  will 
grow,  thrive,  and  fatten  well  confined,  in  not  too 
close  pens,  all  their  days,  if  the  sty  is  kept  clean  and 
well  ventilated,  with  occasional  throwing  to  them  a 
little  charcoal,  ashes,  old  lime,  rotten  wood,  mortar, 
sods  or  fresh  earth.  Such  things  they  seem  to  need 
and  relish  very  much,  it  helps  to  keep  their  stomachs 
in  tone.  But  pigs  very  much  enjoy  a  range  of  a 
lot  or  pasture,  it  tends  to  their  health  and  comfort. 
I  have  often  had  hogs  to  do  well  on  pasture  from 
middle  of  May  till  October,  with  occasionally  a 
little  salt  and  no  feed  ;  but  I  believe  some  feed  with 
the  pasture  during  the  summer  will  pay  well,  as  it 
will  aid  in  their  growth.  For  the  last  eight  or  ten 
years  I  have  cooked  feed  for  my  hogs.  I  have  a 
steamer  fixed  up  and  can  boil  and  make  one  or  two 
hogsheads  of  mush  at  a  time.  I  cook  food  as  a 
matter  of  economy,  believing  about  one  fourth  the 
grain  is  saved  thereby.  I  generally  feed  of  corn  2 
parts  and  oats  1  part,  ground  together,  and  feed 
considerable  of  whole  corn,  particularly  in  the  fall, 
before  it  gets  hard  and  dry.  Feed  when  cooked 
should  be  allowed  to  get  nearly  cold  before  being 
given  to  the  pigs.  In  short,  let  us  have  the  best 
breeds,  the  best  breeding,  and  the  best  feeding,  to 
insure  a  good  stock  of  any  kind. 

Thomas  Wood. 

Doc  Bun,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 

Texas  Cattle. — Few  people  from  abroad  can  form 
the  remotest  idea  of  the  vast  herds  of  cattle  owned 
in  Texas.  When  we  state  that  it  is  not  unusual  for 
one  individual  to  be  the  possessor  of  10,000  head  of 
horned  cattle,  the  increase  of  which  will  approxi- 
mate yearly  to  four  thousand  calves,  some  idea  may 
be  formed  as  to  the  great  source  of  wealth  we  have 
in  Western  Texas.  Instead  of  the  Western  and 
Northern  States  supplying  the  Old  and  New  World 
with  packed  beef,  as  is  now  the  case  it  will  be  done 
in  Texas,  where  a  beef  weighing  660  to  TOO  pounds 
can  be  purchased  for  $25,  instead  of  $65  to  90  in  the 
North  and  West. — Jfidianola  Times. 


To  Judge  the  Quality  of  Cows. — In  order  to 
judge  of  the  qualities  of  a  good  milch  cow,  the  shape 
and  size  of  the  animal  in  whole  and  detail  should 
be  considered,  the  temperament  and  disposition,  also 
the  strength  of  the  constitution.  If  these  points  are 
well  developed,  the  cow  will  generally  prove  to  be 
a  first  class  milker.  Cows  that  u  handle  well"  are 
always  to  be  preferred  for  the  dairy,  as  it  indicates 
a  good  milker  in  a  cow,  whose  skin  is  somewhat 
loose,  and  that  will  spring  when  pinched  with  the 
fore  finger  and  thumb.  The  thigh  veins  should  be 
large,  easily  felt  with  the  hand,  and  the  udder 
should  be  capacious.  It  makes  a  great  deal  of  dif- 
ference in  a  milch  cow,  whether  she  be  mild  and 
gentle  or  not,  for  the  milder  a  cow  is  the  more  milk 
will  she  give;  therefore,  in  judging  a  cow,  look  out 
for  a  mild  eye,  and  a  placid  expression  of  face. — 
Rural  American. 


Management  of  Stiff  Clays. 

In  dealing  with  a,  stiff  clay  farm,  deficient  in 
buildings  or  shelter  for  stock,  I  should  depend  al- 
most entirely  on  green  crops  that  could  be  spring 
and  summer  fed — plenty  of  tares,  clover  and  rape. 
The  mangold  not  to  be  commenced  until  March  or 
April.  Beans  to  be  well  manured,  and  thoroughly 
cleaned,  and  then  consumed  on  the  farm.  As  a 
general  rule  I  grow  one-eighth  beans,  one-eighth  clo- 
ver, one-eighth  tares,  one-eighth  mangold,  the  rest 
corn,  thus  making  the  rotation  once  in  eight  years. 

As  a  golden  rule,  never  omit  ploughing  or  dig- 
ging your  land  before  the  last  frost.  One  night's 
frost  will  do  more  cultivation  than  all  the  harrows 
and  rolls.  Of  course  all  your  stubbles  will  be  scar- 
ified during  the  hot  month  of  September,  when 
twenty  four  hours'  sunshine  in  our  country  will 
perish  every  weed. 

Nothing  is  easier  than  working  a  drained  heavy- 
land  farm  if  you  watch  your  opportunity,  and  avoid 
spring  ploughing. — Mechi. 

Proposed  Meeting  of  Virginia  Farmers. — A  call 
appears  in  the  Richmond  Enquirer  for  a  meeting  of 
the  Virginia  State  Agricultural  Society,  and  of  the 
farmers  generally,  at  Richmond,  on  the  20th  of  No- 
vember, "for  consultation  on  the  many  important 
subjects  that'so  urgently  demand  the  calm  considera- 
tion of  the  wise  and  true  men  of  the  State."  The 
Enquirer,  commenting  on  the  call,  says:  "New 
circumstances  are  upon  our  farmers,  and  a  compari- 
son of  opinions  and  experience  as  to  the  best  mode 
of  dealing  with  them,  is  one  of  the  great  wants  of 
the  times." 

^•POSTMASTERS  - Postmasters  are 
authorized  to  act  as  agents  for  the  "  Maryland  Far- 
mer"— to  whom  a  liberal  discount  will  be  allowed. 
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INGEESOLL'S  BALE  BAND-TIGHTENER. 


The  device  represented  in  the  annexed  engraving 
is  equally  simple  and  useful,  and  is  designed  as  a 
substitute  for  the  hand-spike  heretofore  used  in 
tightening  up  the  bands  of  hay,  cotton,  and  other 
bales.  Although  somewhat  similarly  used  and  but 
a  trifle  more  complicated  than  the  hand-spike,  it  is 
greatly  superior  to  that  contrivance  in  effecting  the 
object  to  be  attained.  Thus,  instead  of  coiling  the 
loose  end  of  the  band,  after  it  has  passed  through  the 
slip-knot,  around  the  spike  or  bar,  it  is  passed  be- 
tween stirrup-like  grippers  or  clamps  (more  clearly 
shown  in  Fig.  2)  attached  to  a  lever  which,  in 
being  forcibly  depressed,  effectually  tightens  up  the 
band"5,  the  grip  of  the  clamps  increasing  on  it  in  pro- 
portion to  the  force  applied  or  resistance  encounter- 
ed, which  obviates  all  chance  of  slipping,  however 
tight  the  band  may  be  drawn,  and  admits  of  increased 
tightness  being  secured. 

This  cheap  and  useful  tool,  which  ought  to  be  in 
the  possession  of  all  packers,  and  on  which  measures 
have  been  taken  to  secure  Letters-Patent,  is  manu- 
factured by  Messrs.  Ingersoll  &  Dougherty,  of  Green- 
point,  N.  Y. — From  American  Artisan,  New  York. 

National  Thanksgiving  — President  Johnson  has 
issued  a  proclamation  appointing  the  29th  of  this 
month,  as  a  day  of  National  Thanksgiving  and 
Prayer  to  Almighty  God. 

WANTED  FOR  1867—5000  additional  readers 
to  the  "Maryland  Farmer,"  one  of  the  best  agri- 
cultural magazines  in  this  country.  All  applying 
will  please  enclose  $1.50,  and  direct  to  S.  Sands 
Mills  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 


YORK  COUNTY  AGRICULTURAL  FAIR. 

The  Fair  of  the  York  County  Society,  held  on  the  3d, 
4th  and  5th  of  October,  was  one  of  great  success.  The 
weather  was  fair,  the  attendance  very  large  and  the  display 
in  many  respects,  the  besbever  held  in  Pennsylvania.  The 
Agricultural  Implement  department  was  numerously  rep 
resented  ;  the  stock  of  animals  of  the  choicest  character, 
and  the  Horticultural  and  Floricultural  display  full  and 
exceedingly  attractive.  The  following  we  condense  from 
the  very  full  and  able  reports  on  the  Exhibition,  from  the 
"True  Democrat,"  published  at  York. 

The  Pennsylvania  Agricultural  AVorks,  owned 
and  carried  on  by  J.  B.  Faequhab  &  Co.,  had  over  fifty 
different  articles  on  exhibition,  which  were  truly  models 
of  fine  workmanship,  neatness  and  strength.  Their  dis- 
play of  Agricultural  Implements  was  the  largest  on  the 
ground,  and  attracted  much  interest  and  attention. 

We  were  attracted  by  the  Steel  Ploics  of  various  kinds, 
right  and  left,  two  and  three  horse.  These  plows  seem  to 
possess  the  merits  of  all  others  combined,  and  have  many 
merits  over  others  we  have  seen.  They  are  exceedingly 
strong  and  durable,  are  made  entirely  of  polished  steel, 
run  light,  and  owing  to  construction  of  mould  board  and 
polished  surface,  will  turn  the  most  sticky  soil  even  and 
well.  There  were  also  several  Superior  Cast  Plows,  with 
Saliden  &  Simpson  s  patent  portable  point. 

We  examined  a  large  variety  of  Cultivators,  for  general 
use.  These  are  all  arranged  to  expand  to  any  required 
width,  and  are  represented  to  do  work  in  the  most  thor- 
ough manner.  We  were  particularly  pleased  with  the  re- 
versible tooth  Cultivator.  It  is  bolted  on  a  reversible  steel 
plate  or  tooth,  which  can  be  worn  from  either  end.  and 
when  entirely  worn  out,  a  new  set  may  be  procured  at 
about  a  blacksmith's  charge  for  one  sharpening  of  the  old 
style. 

A  large  and  handsome  display  of  Iron  Triple  Geared 
Horse  Powers  were  next  shown  us  by  Mr.  Farquhav.— 
Three,  four,  six,  eight  and  ten  horse  powers  adapted  to 
driving  all  kinds  of  agricultural  machinery.  In  lightness 
of  draft  and  durability,  they  are  represented  to  far  excel 
any  others  in  use.  The  proprietors  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Agricultural  Works  have  been  manufacturing  them  for 
ten  years  past,  and  have  sold  them  over  all  portions  of* 'the 
country.  Owing  to  their  peculiar  construction,  the  strain 
of  the  team  is  all  the  time  divided  among  and  borne  by 
nine  cogs,  instead  of  but  two  as  in  the  ordinary  power.— 
The  consequence  is  that  the  liability  of  wear  and  break- 
age, is  but  one-fifth  as  great  as  in  the  old  style  powers. 
[This  Triple  power,  we  learn,  secured  the  first  premium  of 
the  Society,  for  its  superiority  over  all  others,  and  lias 
been  forwarded  to  the  Agricultural  house  of  E.  Whitman 
&  Sons,  of  Baltimore,  who  hold  it  for  sale.]  Attached  to 
one  of  these  powers  was  a  separator  for  threshing,  cleaning 
and  bagging  grain,  all  in  one  operation.  Among  the  many 
advantages  of  this  machine  are  the  great  saving  of  grain 
and  labor,  as  every  grain  that  is  fed  in  the  thresher  passes 
in  the  bag,  cleaned  ready  for  market. 

Among  the  farming  utensils  exhibited  by  this  firm,  was 
a  Patent  Self -Delivering  Steel  Tooth  Wheel  Horse  Rake,. 
Horse  Hay  Forks  or  elevators,  of  different  varieties,  a  cut- 
ting box  of  simple  construction,  and  several  bundles  of 
plow  handles,  made  and  finished  in  the  most  improved 
method.  Messrs.  Farquhar  &  Co.,  have  a  large  handle 
factory  where  thousands  of  plow  handles  are  turned  out 
weekly  and  shipped  all  over  the  country. 

From  Wm.  Corse  &  Son,  of  Clairmont  Nurseries,  Balti- 
more county,  their  catalogue  of  Fruit  and  Ornamental 
Trees,  Shrubs,  &c. 
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LATITUDE  FOR  PEACHES. 

The  Isothermal  Line  of  Peaches. — Geo.  Bartlelt 
says  that  he  believes  it  was  first  discovered  by  Mr. 
Southwiek,  of  Rhode  Island,  that  the  destruction  of 
fruit  buds  upon  peach  trees  took  place  in  winter, 
and  not  from  spring  frosts.*  Mr.  John  Osborn,  a 
neighbor  of  his  then  set  about  finding  what  degree 
of  cold  produced  that  destruction.  He  found  they 
were  never  killed  except  the  thermometer  was  18 
degrees  Fah.  below  zero.  Mr.  Bartlett  then  ascer- 
tained by  a  series  of  meteorological  tables  published 
in  the  American  Almanac,  that  the  isothermal  line 
of  18  degrees  below  zero,  is  based  upon  latitude  41 
deg.  and  that  a  line  based  upon  latitude  43  deg. 
with  its  natural  deflections,  is  the  northern  limit 
to  which  peach  culture  can  be  carried  with  success, 
as  the  temperature  north  of  that  line  is  liable  to 
fall  18  degrees  below  zero  every  winter.  To  dis- 
cover when  your  buds  are  killed,  cut  them  open 
with  a  sharp  knife,  and  you  will  find  the  center 
black.  Those  which  are  alive  are  green  and  fresh. 
jVIr.  Carpenter  illustrated  that  the  fruit  buds  of  the 
peach  would  always  be  found  upon  wood  of  the 
present  year's  growth,  and  unless  the  trees  are 
thrifty  enough  to  produce  a  good  growth  of  new 
wood,  they  will  fail  to  be  fruitful.  Generally 
speaking,  there  are  more  fruit  buds  than  can  be  per- 
fected ;  he  therefore  recommends  a  system  of  sum- 
mer pruning  by  clipping  one-third  to  one-half  of  all 
the  new  branches.  In  planting  new  trees,  use  them 
only  one  year  old  from  the  bud,  and  cut  back  se- 
verely;  afterward  shorten  the  branches  every  year, 
and  the  trees  will  continue  to  be  productive.  It  is 
poverty  of  growth  or  overbearing  that  produce  the 
yellows. 

John  C.  Bergen — I  dispute  this  theory,  for  it  is 
nothing  but  theory  ;  it  has  no  foundation  in  fact. — 
What  we  want,  and  what  should  be  sent  out  as  the 
opinions  of  the  club,  are  facts,  and  not  baseless  the- 
ories. A  few  years  ago  I  planted  a  peach  orchard 
upon  land  that  certainly  was  not  troubled  with 
poverty.  The  trees  made  a  luxuriant  growth,  bore 
very  little  fruit,  and  died  of  the  yellows.  There's 
one  fact  to  offset  a  good  deal  of  theory. 

Mr.  Carpenter  contended  that  the  trees  must 
have  died  from  borers  instead  of  yellows. 

Solon  Robinson  disputed  this  theory  as  ridicu- 
lous, because  peach  trees  that  are  touched  with 
borers  sufficiently  to  produce  death,  never  have  a 

[*Many  of  our  Maryland  peach  growers,  especially  of 
Anne  Arundel  County,  hold  to  the  theory  that  the  destruc- 
tion of  fruit  buds  is  caused  by  the  cold  of  winter  rather 
than  by  the  frosts  of  spring.  Our  friend  J.  S.  R.  would 
confer  a  favor  by  submitting  his  experience  to  the  public. 


thrifty  appearance.  Mr.  Bartlett  recommended 
planting  peach  orchards  upon  hills,  instead  of  val- 
leys, wherever  the  buds  are  liable  to  winter  kill. — 
Mr.  Bergen  said  that  poverty  of  soil  did  not  kill 
peach  tree?,  because  some  of  the  finest  peach  or- 
chards of  New  Jersey  were  planted  upon  poor,  light, 
sandy  land.  A  gentleman  from  Burlington  county, 
N.  J.,  said  that  the  style  of  pruning  them  was  en- 
tirely different  from  the  one  recommended  by  Mr. 
Carpenter.  The  young  trees,  when  taken  from  the 
nursery  to  the  orchard,  are  pruned  as  smooth  as 
walking  sticks.  Another  gentleman  said  he  had 
found  upon  one  of  the  mountains  of  this  State  two 
belts  of  fruitful  trees  about  half  a  mile  wide  upon 
the  eastern  slope,  one  near  the  top,  and  the  other 
atthefootof  the  mountain.  Ou  the  western  slope 
of  the  aaine  mountain  peach  trees  did  not  succeed  at 
all.  Mr.  Williams,  Sr.,  gave  as  a  reason  why  buds 
kill  in  valleys  rather  than  on  hills,  that  it  is  because 
they  swell  more  in  autumn.  "Whenever  the  buds 
are  killed  by  cold  weather  in  winter,  it  will  be 
found  owing  to  the  condition  of  the  weather  in  au- 
tumn. The  Lake  region  of  New  York  has  an  ad- 
vantage of  at  least  three  degrees  of  latitude  over 
other  sections  lor  fruit  growing. 

Mr.  Qdinn,  of  New  Jersejr,  stated  that  he  was  in 
the  practice  of  planting  about  GOO  peach  trees  pet- 
year,  and  prunes  them  to  a  mere  stick.  They  make 
one  year's  growth  and  are  then  cut  back.  The 
ground  is  kept  well  plowed,  the  trees  planted  12  by 
15  feet.  They  are  well  examined  for  worms,  and 
yet  with  all  the  care  given,  they  die  regularly  at 
four  years  old.  Professor  Tillman  gave  a  very  in- 
teresting dissertation  upon  the  natural  law  which 
governs  the  growth  of  leaves  upon  all  plants,  those 
of  the  same  order  being  always  certain  to  produce 
the  same  number,  as,  for  instance,  either  single,  in 
pairs,  or  in  triplets,  or  in  bunches  of  five  or  more 
attached  to  the  same  peduncle. — Discussion  at  the 
New  York  Fruit  Grou-ers'  Club. 

The  Yellows  in  Peach  Trees.— A  writer  in  the 
Country  Gentleman  thus  speaks  of  this  fatal  peach 
disease  : — "When  a  tree  is  attacked  by  the  genuine 
disease,  it  first  ripens  its  fruit,  some  weeks  prema- 
turely, with  dark  discolorations  of  the  flesh,  and  an 
insipid  flavor.  Very  small,  wiry  shoots  spring  out 
of  the  larger  branches, — the  whole  assumes  a  yellow 
and  sickly  appearance,  and  the  tree  scarcely  ever 
survives  the  second  year.  The  poison  is  conveyed 
to  a  healthy  tree  by  pruning  it  with  a  knife  pre- 
viously used  on  a  diseased  one,  and  is  conveyed  by 
the  pollen,  as  affected  trees  poison  the  nearest 
branches  of  those  surrounding  it.  T  have  never 
known  trees  affected  by  this  disease,  even  in  its  in- 
cipient stages,  that  escaped  by  any  management." 

Flowers  are  the  brightest  things  of  earth. 
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Cover  Your  Vines  and  Plants. 

The  advice  cannot  be  too  often  given  to  all  who 
cultivate  vines  and  plants,  as  to  their  protection 
through  the  winter  and  early  spring.  We  have 
found,  after  a  good  many  years  of  experience,  that 
there  is  no  mode  of  guarding  all  vines  and  plants 
not  entirely  hardy,  against  our  occasionally  severe 
winters,  as  laying  them  down  and  covering  them  with 
soil.  Of  course  we  mean  those  which  can  be  so 
treated.  The  covering  should  not  be  more  than  two 
to  four  inches,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  thing 
laid  down.  If  too  much  earth  is  used,  the  budSj 
from  the  heat  of  the  ground  in  March,  may  burst 
too  early,  and  may  be  damaged  by  a  late  frost  when 
taken  up,  which  should  rarely  be  done  before  the 
first  of  April.  All  young  Grape-vines  should  be 
laid  down,  though  it  will  prove  of  great  benefit,  in 
our  judgmeut,  to  all  grape-vines,  young  or  old, 
hardy  or  otherwise,  to  prune  them  and  lay  them 
down  and  cover  them  with  a  few  inches  of  soil.  Ail 
Raspberry  canes  should  be  pruned  and  laid  down  ; 
so  should  Roses  that  are  liable  to  damage  from  the 
frost.  Strawiug-up  roses  and  other  deciduous  flow- 
ers and  shrubbery,  as  it  is  usually  done,  that  is, 
binding  them  as  tightly  almost  as  a  pole,  is  far  more 
injurious  to  them  than  no  protection  at  all.  Wbere 
strawing-iip  is  resorted  to,  it  should  be  applied  only 
on  the  side  exposed  to  the  swi. 

All  flower  borders  should  have  a  good  covering 
of  stable  manure — horse  manure  being  very  good 
for  this  purpose.  In  the  spring  the  long  stuff  should 
be  raked  off,  and  the  rest  forked  in.  It  will  not  only 
protect  the  roots  against  injury  during  the  winter, 
but  the  plants  will  appear  in  the  spring  greatly  in- 
vigorated, and  the  flowers  will  be  much  more  abun- 
dant and  prove  of  much  higher  colors  anil  greater 
beauty.  Even  leaves,  straw,  debris  of  any  kind  ;  or, 
if  there  be  nothing  else,  a  slight  covering  of  soil  will 
be  of  good  service. 

We  trust  that  no  one  who  values  the  things  about 
his  premises  here  referred  to,  will  neglect  this  brief 
advice — and  now  is  the  time  to  attend  to  it — at  least 
not  later  than  the  last  of  this  month — Ed.  German- 
town  Telegraph. 

Destroying  the  Apple  Tree  Worms. — As  soon  as 
the  nests  are  large  enough  to  be  readily  seen,  which 
is  while  the  worms  are  quite  small,  make  a  soap  suds 
of  the  consistence  of  thin  cream,  take  a  light  pole  of 
length  Wapted  to  the  height  of  your  trees,  tie  firmly 
on  the  small  end  a  swab,  letting  it  project  four  or 
five  inches  over  the  end.  With  this,  apply  the  suds 
to  the  nests,  twisting  them  around  the  swab,  and 
thoroughly  welting  the  worms  and  the  limb  where 
the  nest  is.  Rest  assured  they  will  soon  be  l'deadly 
sick"  of  "soft  soaping."  Of  various  methods,  I  find 
this  the  easiest  and  most  effective. — A.  Kniffen. 


Mulching  Fruit  Trees. 

Many  young  trees  are  lost  during  the  heat  of  sum- 
mer, which  might  have  been  preserved  by  careful 
mulching.  A  large  amount  of  water  is  abstracted 
from  the  soil  by  the  roots  of  trees,  and  with  the  mat- 
ters held  in  solution  to  form  tree  fruit,  etc.,  is  car- 
ried by  capillary  attraction  to  the  leaves,  when  it  is 
restored  to  the  atmosphere.  Unless  the  ground  is 
mulched,  this  water,  so  necessary  to  the  processes 
of  growth,  is  evaporated  from  the  slight  covering 
of  earth  around  the  trees,  or  is  so  warmed  by  the 
sun,  that  it  enters  the  circulation  in  a  lukewarm 
state,  which  is  apt  to  stiffen  the  vegetable  albumen 
of  the  sap,  and  cause  summer  blight,  etc.,  as  in  the 
pear  tree.  ,  A  little  new  mown  hay  or  straw,  put 
around  the  tree,  so  as  to  cover  the  ground  as  far  as 
the  roots  extend,  will  prevent  this  difficulty,  and 
also  save  much  labor  in  keeping  down  weeds.  In 
the  fall  the  mulch  may  be  removed  until  the  tree 
parts  with  its  leaves,  and  then  restored  to  protect 
the  roots  from  frost.  When  trees  have  attained  a 
few  years  growth,  these  precautions  are  not  so 
necessary,  but  with  young  trees,  especially  the 
dwarf  pear,  apple^  and  various  ornamental  trees,  it 
is  extremely  desirable  that  the  soil  around  the  roots 
should  be  systematically  mulched,  thus  being  kept 
cool  and  moist,  while  the  water  in  the  soil  performs 
its  functions  by  receiving  in  solution,  and  carrying 
throughout  the  tree,  the  organic  and  inorganic  ele- 
ments which  go  to  perfect  the  growth  of  wood  and 
fruit. —  Working  Farmer. 


Protecting  Trees  Against  Worms. — The  band- 
age system,  which  we  were  the  first  to  suggest 
some  fifteen  3'ears  ago,  and  often  referred  lo  since,  is 
the  only  effectual  protection  we  have  yet  seen  against 
the  operations  of  the  worm  in  fruit  trees.  We  re- 
peat again  that  in  not  a  single  instance  have  we  ever 
had  a  worm  in  our  dwarf  pear  trees  where  this  sys- 
tem was  properly  followed.  It  is  simply  to  bandage 
the  bottom  of  the  tree  with  any  kind  of  muslin  or 
cloth  and  tie  it,  letting  the  bandage  be  about  six 
inches  above  ground  and  two  inches  below.  It 
should  be  applied  in  February  or  as  soon  as  the 
ground  is  in  a  fit  condition  to  go  upon.  These  baud- 
ages  should  be  removed  at  the  end  of  October.  As 
long  as  this  is  continued  we  defy  the  worm.  The 
bug  lays  its  eggs  an  inch  or  two  above  the  gronnd 
early  in  the  spring,  that  is  as  soon  as  the  warm  days 
in  March  will  admit  of  its  coming  forth  from  its 
winter  quarters  ;  the  eggs  are  soon  hatched  by  the 
sun,  being  laid  on  the  sunny-side  of  the  trunk,  and 
young  grub  finds  its  way  down  to  the  soft  bark 
beneath  the  soil  where  it  gradually  works  its  way 
in.  The  bandage  prevents  both  the  laying  of  the 
eggs  and  the  descent  of  the  grub.  Let  doubters  try 
it.  One  man  will  bandage  two  hundred  trees  in  a 
day.  We  have  no  doubt  it  will  also  protect  the 
peach  tree  in  the  same  way. —  Ger.  Tel. 
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WEBSTER'S  PATENT  WRENCH. 


This  valuable  wrench 
was  on  exhibition  at  the 
late  Maryland  Institute 
Fair,  held  in  Baltimore, 
and  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  all  practical  me- 
chanics. It  i3  really  a 
useful  invention,  and  ad- 
mirably adapted  to  the 
wants  of  the  planter  the 
and  farmer,  for  with  it 
they  can  cut  off  and  screw  up  bolts,  nuts,  round 
rods,  steam,  gas,  brass  and  lead  pipes.  It  will  also 
hold  a  round  rod  or  bolt  in  screwing  off  a  rusty 
nut.  We  have  witnessed  it  doing  all  these  with 
the  greatest  ease,  and  in  the  most  perfect  manner. 
While  it  posesses  the  qualities  of  different  tools  com- 
bined, it  may  be  taken  apart  and  conveniently  car- 
ried in  the  pocket,  obviating  the  necessity  of  carry- 
ing a  number  of  tools  used  in  putting  up  and  re- 
pairing work.  These  instruments  are  made  of  the 
best  material  and  in  the  most  substantial  manner, 
at  the  establishment  of  Webster  &  Co.,  No.  17  Dey 
street,  New  York,  and  are  on  exhibition  at  E.  Whit- 
man &  Sons,  Baltimore. 


Catalogues,  &c,  Received. 

From  John  S.  Collins,  Moorestown,  N.  J.,  his  Descriptive 
and  Price  Catalogue  of  Strawberries,  Raspberries,  Black- 
berries, Grape  vines,  Currants,  &c,  for  the  fall  of  1866  and 
spring  of  1867. 

From  John  Perkins,  Fairview  Nurseries,  Moorestown, 
N.  J.,  his  catalogue  of  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Ber- 
ries, &c. 

From  Edward  J.  Evans  &  Co.,  Central  Nurseries,  York, 
Pa.,  descriptive  Catalogue  of  Strawberry  plants,  Bulbs  and 
Grape  Vines. 

From  Emery  Brothers,  Cotton  Gin  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany, N.  Y.,  their  illustrated  circular. 


Brick  Machine. — In  answer  to  the  gentleman  who 
inquired  about  brick  machines,  I  would  say  for  the 
past  year  I  have  been  posting  myself  in  regard  to 
all  brick  and  tile  machines,  and  I  have  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  F.  H.  Smith,  of  Baltimore,  Md., 
has  the  best  machine  now  in  operation,  taking  all 
things  into  consideration.  We  have  one  of  his 
small  machines  in  operation,  and  the  longer  we  use 
.it  the  better  we  like  it.  It  requires  but  little  expe- 
rience to  run  the  machine.  Mr.  Smith  must  adver- 
tise with  you  if  he  wants  anything  more  known 
about  his  machine. — Wm.  S.  Thomas,  in  Country 
Gentleman. 


Cream  in  Winter. — Keep  where  moderately  warm, 
and  add  at  each  milking  (or  once  a  day)  a  little  hot 
milk.  Heat  the  milk  till  almost  to  the  boiling  point ; 
heat  it  fresh  from  the  cow.  The  quantity  is  about 
a  pint  to  a  pailful  at  each  milking.  The  effect  of 
this  is  to  prevent  the  cream  from  turning  bitter  ;  the 
buttermilk  will  be  as  sweet  and  fresh  as  in  summer, 
and  the  butter  in  consequence  will  be  better  than 
without  this  treatment.  We  have  this  from  an  old, 
experienced  dairyman,  who  has  practiced  it  for  many 
years,  and  we  are  personally  known  to  the  excellence 
of  the  practice.  It  is  a  point  that  should  be  known 
— for  there  is  much  bud  butter  made  in  winter,  and 
buttermilk  unfit  to  use. —  Ex. 


OUR  RELIGIOUS  EXCHANGES. 

"Christian  Observer  and  Presbyterian  Witness." 
—Richmond,  Va. — $4  per  annum. 

"Central  Presbyterian.  "—Richmond,  Va.— $4  per 
annum. 

"Baptist  Witness" — Nashville,  Tenn. 
"Southern  Christian  Advocate" — Macon,  Ga.--S3 
per  annum. 

"Lutheran  Observer  "—Baltimore,  Md.— $3  per  an- 
num. 

"Catholic  Mirror"— Baltimore,  Md. 
"Methodist  Protestant.  "—Baltimore,  Md.— §3  per 
annum. 

"Lutheran  Visitor"— Staunton,  Va.— $1.50  per  annum. 


The  "Turf,  Field  and  Farm,"  is. the  best  paper  of  its 
kind  in  this  country— published  weekly,  by  S.  D.  Bruce, 
Esq.,  New  York,  at  $5  per  annum— we  will  furnish  both 
the  "Maryland  Farmer"  and  the  above  at  $5.50  per  annum. 
Try  it  for  one  year. 


Preserving  Milk. — An  easy  way  of  preserving 
milk  or  cream  sweet  for  a  long  time,  or  of  removing 
the  souruess  when  it  ha3  already  come  on,  is  to  add 
to  it  a  small  quantity  ot  common  soda,  pearl  ash  or 
magnesia,  of  the  druggist  shop.    So  it  is  said. 


$l.«fO  will  receive  one  copy  of  the  "Maryland 
Farmer"  for  the  year  1867 — and  a  neiv  subscriber 
sent  this  month,  will  receive  the  paper  for  Novem- 
ber and  December  of  18C6. 

$5  will  receive  four  copies  for  the  year  1867,  and 
new  subscribers  will  be  furnished  with  the  Novem- 
ber and  December  numbers  for  1866. 

$12  will  receive  ten  copies  for  \8Gl—ncw  sub- 
scribers will  receive  the  November  and  December 
numbers  of  186G.  A  copy,  free,  will  be  sent  to  the 
getter  up  of  the  club  of  ten. 

Artificial  Manurks. — 1  know  a  farmer  l^th  600 
acres,  who  says  that  if  he  spends  £l  per  acre  in  arti- 
ficial manures,  his  farm  pays;  if  not,  it  loses.  I 
know  some  who  spend  double  that  sum.  I  have 
only  placed  10s.  per  acre  for  artificial  manure  because 
I  produce  much  manure  by  feeding  animals,  which, 
if  there  is  capital,  is  the  cheapest  way  of  getting 
genuine  manure. — Mechi. 
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•ARE  YOU  A  MASON?" 

Rev.  Mr.  Magill,  rector  of  St.  Paul's  Church',  Peru,  Illinois, 
being  asked  the  above  question  by  a  lady,  responds  as  fol- 
lows : 

I  am  one  of  a  band 

Who  will  faithfully  stand 
In  the  bonds  of  affection  and  love  ; 

I  have  knocked  at  the  door, 

Once  wretched  and  poor, 
And  there  for  admission  I  stood. 

By  the  help  of  a  friend, 

Who  assistance  did  lend, 
I  succeeded  an  entrance  to  gain  ; 

Was  received  in  the  West, 

By  command  from  the  East, 
But  not  without  feeling  some  pain. 

Here  my  conscience  was  taught 

With  a  moral  quite  fraught 
With  sentiments  holy  and  true  ; 

Then  onward  i  travelled, 

To  have  it  unravelled, 
What  Hiram  intended  to  do. 

Very  soon  to  the  East 

I  made  known  my  request, 
And  "  light "  by  command  did  attend  ; 

When  lo!  I  perceived, 

In  due  form  revealed, 
A  Master,  and  Brother,  and  Friend. 

Thus  far  I  have  stated, 

And  simply  related, 
What  happened  when  I  was  made  free  ; 

But  I've  "  passed  "  since  then, 

And  was  "raised  "  up  again 
To  a  sublime  and  ancient  degree. 

Then  onward  I  marched, 

That  I  might  be  "  Arched,  " 
And  find  out  the  treasures  long  lost; 

When,  behold!  a  bright  flame, 

From  the  midst  of  which  came 
A  voice,  which  my  ears  did  accost. 

Through  the  "  vails  "  I  then  went. 

And  succeeded  at  length 
The  "  Sanctum  Sanctorum  "  to  find  ; 

By  the  "  Signet"  I  gained, 

And  quickly  obtained 
Employment,  which  suited  my  mind. 

In  the  depths  I  then  wrought, 

And  most  carefully  sought 
For  treasures  so  long  hidden  there  5- 

And  by  labour  and  toil, 

I  discovered  rich  spoil. 
Which  are  kept  by  the  craft  with  due  care. 

Having  thus  far  arrived, 

I  further  contrived 
Among  valient  Knight's  to  appear ; 

And  as  pilgrim  and  Knight, 

I  stood  ready  to  fight, 
Nor  Saracen  foe  did  I  fear. 

For  the  widow  distressed 

There  is  a  chord  in  my  breast ; 
For  the  helpless  and  orphan  I  feel : 

And  my  sword  I  could  draw 

To  maintain  the  pure  law 
Which  the  dut3r  of  Masons  reveal. 

Thus  have  I  revealed 

(Yet  wisely  concealed) 
What  the  "  free  and  accepted  "  well  know, 

I  am  one  of  a  band 

Who  will  faithfully  stand 
As  a  brother,  wherever  I  go. 


Flowers  speak  a  language  which  we  yet  may  learn, 
A  divination  of  mysterious  might. 


WILD  MADGE. 

"  Cousin,  where  did  you  pick  up  that  homely  little  elf  that 
was  scrubbing  the  stoop  when  I  came  in  ?  " 

"  Hush,  Paul,  she  will  hear  you.  She  came  here  one  night 
almost  frozen  and  in  a  starving  condition,  so  mamma  took 
her  in,  and  lets  her  work  for  her  board.  We  call  her  wild 
Madge."  * 

"  A  good  name,  upon  my  word.  Why  it's  as  good  as  a  dose 
of  salts  to  look  at  her.  I  am  seriously  inclined  to  fall  in  love 
with  her  beautiful  phiz.  What  would  you  advise  me  to  do, 
coz  ?  " 

"  I  would  advise  you  to  stop  making  fun  of  the  poor  child. 
So  we  will  change  the  subject,  if  you  please.  " 

Paul  Raynor  was  a  young  man  of  perhaps  twenty-two  or 
three  years,  who,  having  an  abundant  share  of  this  world's 
goods,  was  inclined  to  ignore  those  less  favored  by  fortune, 
and  consequently  his  proud  and  overbearing  manner  rendered 
him  disagreeable  to  those  whom  he  termed  his  inferiors. 

That  he  was  handsome  we  will  admit — at  least  so  thought 
Madge,  as  she  watched  him  come  up  the  walk,  his  curly  locks 
blowing  in  the  wind,  Very  grand  he  looked  to  her  unsophis- 
ticated eyes,  and  she  stepped  aside  with  a  feeling  of  awe  as  he 
passed,  stopping  to  listen  to  his  voice  as  it  sounded  through 
the  open  window  of  the  room  above.  But  when  she  heard  the 
first  sentence  that  passed  his  lips  she  stood  spell  bound,  drink- 
ing in  every  word  he  uttered;  and  very  pale  was  that  pale 
iittle  face  as  she  turned  again  to  her  work,  wondering  if  she 
really  was  such  an  ugly  little  elf  as  he  called  her. 

When  work  was  done  she  quietly  slipped  away  to  her  little 
garret  bed-room  and  taking  a  piece  of  glass  that  she  had  found, 
from  her  pocket,  eagerly  scanned  the  features  before  her,  and 
truly  they  were  not  very  pretty. 

She  was,  perhaps,  fourteen  years  of  age,  and  though  at 
first  glance  we  would  term  her  decidedly  homely,  after  a 
moment's  study  there  was  something  peculiarly  interesting 
in  that  little  face.  Certainly  the  eyes  were  too  large  and 
wild  looking,  and  as  the  wild  orbs  rolled  hither  and  thither 
they  had  a  strange  weird  expression.  The  features  were 
small  and  pinched,  and  the  complexion  what  might  be  called 
muddy,  while  very  black,  straight  hair,  cropped  close  around 
her  head,  comprised  the  picture  that  Madge  was  gazing  at  so 
earnestly,  and  it  did  not  please  her  apparently,  for  with  a 
long  drawn  sigh  she  laid  the  glass  aside,  and  sitting  by  the 
window  muttered : 

"No,  I  don't  hate  him  for  saying  so,  for  he  don't  know  how 
it  hurt  me  ;  and  besides  I  am  just  as  homely  as  he  said,  and 
worse,  too.  But  what  of  it!  I  am  only  a  poor  servant!  O 
dear!  "  she  exclaimed,  rising,  "I  wish  1  might  be  somebody, 
and  have  people  love  me — and  I  will,  too!  "  she  said,  bring- 
ing her  hard  little  hand  down  on  the  window-sill.  "  If  I  am 
homely,  I  can  be  better  than  a  mere  drudge!  "  and  in  her 
childish  face  there  grew  a  look  of  high  womanly  resolve,  in- 
dicative of  a  high  and  noble  intellect. 

During  his  visit  Paul  seemed  to  take  special  pains  to  worry 
and  provoke  poor  Madge:  and  many  a  joke  did  he  thought- 
lessly crack  at  her  expense,  never  thinking  it  worth  his  while 
to  speak  a  civil,  or  pleasant  word  to  the  poor  waif,  till  she 
grew  to  shun  him  as  she  would  a  serpent;  and,  to  cap  the 
climax,  the  day  before  he  was  to  return  home,  as  he  wa* 
riding  toward  the  house,  on  horseback,  seeing  Madge  in  the 
yard  and  thinking  it  a  good  time  to  show  his  authority,  he 
ordered  her  to  open  the  gate. 

"Why  don't  you  run,  you  ugly  whelp?"  Take  that  for 
not  obeying  a  gentleman's  orders  with  better  grace!  "  so  say- 
ing he  gave  her  a  cut  across  the  neck  which  made  her  start 
and  turn  pale,  but  in  a  second  the  hot  blood  mounted  to  her 
face,  and  her  large  eyes  flashed  defiance  as  she  watched  him 
out  of  sight,  his  mocking  laugh  still  ringing  in  her  ears  when 
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with  a  wail,  she  sank 
vulsed  with  sodb. 


nto  the  tall  grass,  her  little  form  con- 


Nine  years  have  passed  away,  and  the  scene  opens  before 
us  in  one  of  the  most  stylish  palaces  of  our  metropolis. 

The  drawing-rooms  are  filled  with  wealth  and  beauty,  in 
honor  of  the  returif  of  the  hostess'  adopted  daughter  after  a 
lengthy  sojourn  in  foreign  parts.  • 

•'Zounds!  Will,  who  is  that  splendid  girl  surrounded  by  ; 
the  group  of  gentlemen  yonder  ?    Decidedly  the  handsomest  j 
woman  I  ever  saw.    She  fairly  takes  one's  breath  away;  and 
what  an  eye  she  has!    Superb!  magnificent!    But  tell  me 
who  ghe  is,  I  am  dying  to  know." 

Upon  my  word,  Paul,  you  are  rather  fidgetty.   I  had 
an  idea  you  were  impregnable  to  the  charms  of  womankind  1 
in  general." 

"  Stop  your  nonsense,  Will,  and  answer  me.  " 

"Why,  that  is  our  hostess'  daughter,  Miss  Raleigh  !  and  I  j 
don't  wonder  at  your  admiration,  for  she  is  decidedly  the1 
handsomest  woman  of  my  acquaintance.  " 

"Can  it  be  possible?  Why,  I  understood  she  was  a  mere 
foundling  whom  Mrs.  Raleigh  had  taken  out  of  charity." 

"  You  are  right;  she  was;  but  it  was  found  she  possessed  | 
talents  of  a  very  high  order,  bo  Mrs.  Raleigh  educated  her,  j 
and  adopted  her  as  her  own.  I  would  advise  you  not  to  de1-  | 
vour  her  with  your  eyes,  for  you  perceive  she  has  other  ! 
admirers  besides  yourself." 

The  first  opportunity  that  offered,  Paul  Raynor,  for  he  it  ! 


strangers,  where  she  became  the  family  servant.  Shortly 
after  a  young  man,  a  relative  of  the  family,  arrived,  and 
and  during  his]stay  delighted  to  worry  the  child  on  account  of 
her  uncouth  appearance.  That  she  eould  forgive;  but  one 
day  he  ordered  her  to  open  the  gate  for  him,  and  as  she  did 
not  obey  with  sufficient  alacrity  he  raised  his  whip  and 
struck  her. " 

She  paused,  and  looking  him  in  the  face,  asked  if  he  re- 
cognized the  scene. 

"  Yes,  I  remember  that,  but  I  don't  see — " 

"  Well,  I  will  show  you.  That  friendless  child  whom  they 
called  wild  Madge  and  Madeline  Raleigh  are  one  and  the 
same  person.  That,  sir,  is  one  reason  for  my  refusal.  A  man 
who  would  willingly  injure  the  feelings  of  a  child  for  his 
selfish  pleasure  I  could  not  trust  my  future  happiness  with. 
Besides  which  I  am  already  engaged.  I  wish  you  good  even- 
ing, sir. " 

Paul  Raynor  left  the  house  in  a  dream.  He  could  not  re- 
cognize in  the  beautiful  creature  the  ignorant  child  whom  he 
had  spurned,  and  who  had  made  him  a  wiser,  if  not  a  better 
man.  Madeline  soon  after  married  a  pure  and  noble  man — 
one  whom  she  loved  and  respected  with  her  whole  heart. 


WHAT  OUR  SOUTEEEN  GIRLS  CAN  DO. 


The  first  bale  of  new  cotton  sold  at  Marion  Station,  Miss., 
was  brought  to  that  place  last  Friday,  and  sold  to  Mi  ssis, 
Prewett  &  Roberts  for  27.^  cts  per  lb. —  the  purchaser  paving 
was,  sought  and  obtained  an  introduction.   When  his  name  j  the  tax<    0f  tWs  ^  the  Lauderdale  Times  (published  at 


was  announced  a  slight  smile  played  over  her  features  for  a 
moment,  but  quickly  passed,  and  she  greeted  him  with  her 
accustomed  grace. 

If  he  was  charmed  at  a  distance,  he  was  completely  en- 
thralled when  listening  to  her  witty  and  animated  conversa- 
tion. Never  had  he  seen  a  woman  who  had  so  completely 
captivated  him.  A  careless  glance  from  her  eye  would  send 
the  blood  surging  through  his  veins  like  wildfire,  and  he 
would  listen  to  her  lightest  word  with  rapture. 

Weeks  and  months  passed.  Miss  Raleigh  was  the  acknow- 
ledged belle  of  sooiety, — was  ever  surrounded  by  admirers, 
ever  ready  to  do  her  bidding.  Not  mere  brainless  fops,  but 
noble  and  gifted  men  and  women  who  appreciated  her  for  her 
beautiful  and  richly  cultivated  mind. 

But  among  them  all  none  worshipped  with  more  fervor  than 
Paul.  She  was  superior  to  the  woman  of  his  acquaintance; 
and  from  her  he  caught  a  glimpse  of  a  higher  and  nobler  Hie 
of  which  he  had  not  dreamed  of  before.  To  win  her  for  his 
own,  at  the  earliest  possible  moment,  he  was  fully  determined  ; 
but  though  she  had  always  welcomed  him  as  a  friend,  she  had 
never  given  him  reason  to  think  he  occupied  a  place  in  her 
heart. 

One  evening  he  determined  to  call  and  offer  himself. 

"Of  course  she  will  accept  me,"  he  soliloquized.    "  There  i 
is  not  a  lady  of  my  acquaintance,  but  would  jump  at  the 
chance.    Yet  somehow  I  feel  rather  timid  ;  I  nev  er  can  look 
straight  in  that  eye  of her'a  without  wincing.   But,  pshaw! 
how  foolish!    Of  course  she  will  be  delighted.  " 

Miss  Raleigh  was  at  home,  and  it  so  happened  she  was 
alone.  After  a  few  moment's  conversation  he  made  known 
the  object  of  his  call  by  offering  her  his  heart,  hand  and  for- 
tune. 

While  he  spoke  her  eyes  were  cast  down  but  when  he  finish 
ed  she  raised  them  to  his  face  and  replied. 

'•  I  am  sorry  this  happened  for  your  sake.  I  would  not 
willingly  wound  your  feelings,  sir,  but  I  am  obliged  to  de- 
cline your  offer.  " 

"  You  refuse  me.    May  I  ask  your  reasons  ? 

"  Allow  me  to  relate  a  little  anecdote,  sir.  Onca  there  wai  j 
a  poor  and  friendless  child  whom  Providence  cast  among  I 


j  Marion  Station )  says  : 

I  It  was  planted,  cultivated  and  picked  by  the  daughters  of 
!  Mrs.  Eliza  Puckett,  near  Pushmataha,  Ala.  No  danger  of 
|  starving  from  abject  poverty  while  our  women  display  this 
j  sort  of  industry.  We  have  not  the  pleasure  of  their  acquaint" 
I  ance,  but  suppose  them  to  be  the  sisters,  daughters,  or. perhaps 
j  widows,  of  some  deceased  Confederate  soldiers,  and  left  with- 
j  out  any  one  to  support  them  ;  and  that  they,  after  a  sensible 
!  survey  of  the  situation,  determined  that  while  the  earth  should 
!  produce  something  upon  which  to  live,  they  would  not  beg 
or  die  from  starvation.  May  the  Lord  prosper  them,  and 
j  when  they  marry  may  they  be  blessed  with  good  husbands. — 
Ladies  Home,  Atlanta,  Geo. 


T3ie  Echo   of  Killarney. 

Deep  in  the  mountain's  shade,  at  rest, 
Veiled  like  a  bashful  maiden's  breast, 
The  silver  lake,  all  peaceful  lies, 
Gazed  on  alone  by  starry  eyes. 
While  rock  and  wood  and  gliding  rill 
Look  down  in  shadowy  Beauty,  till 
The  boatman  drops  his  oar  and  cries, 
"  How  beautiful,  0  God  !" 

Then  forth  from  moss-clad  mountain  height 
And  grottoed  cell,  the  silent  night 
Hears  how,  as  by  a  magic  Spell, 
The  wild,  mysterious  echo-swell 
Gives  hack  his  words,  as  if  a  prayer 
Was  heard  and  softly  answered  there, 
And  Nature  cried  in  her  delight, 
"  How  beautiful,  O  God." 

Ingoltlsby  North. 

If  a  laddie  meets  a  lassie 

Walking  in  the  street. 
If  the  lassie  wears  a  "  tilter  " — 

Shows  an  ankle  neat; 
If  the  wind  is  rudely  blowing 

Lifts  her  skirts  too  high, 
And  the  laddie  sees  that  ankle, 

Need  a  lassie  cry  ? 

Every  lussie  wears  a  "  tilter,  " 

And  a  "  hinderpest," 
And  a  metal  "  palpitator  " 

On  her  snowy  breast, 
If,  when  married  to  the  laddie, 

These  false  charms  he  spies, 
If  he  says,  "  I'm  sold,  by  jingo  !  " 

Need  a  lassie  cry  f 
Flora  says  that  fellow's  abusive! 
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THE  ^nVEE^UOA-lSr  EVAPORATOR. 


This  Evaporator  has  many  new  features,  which 
render  it  a  very  superior  machine.  Its  open  unob- 
structed course,  and  nearly  level  bottom,  admit  the 
use  of  a  tvide  skimmer,  and  the  working  of  a  thin, 
quick  current  over  any  amount  of  heat  desired,  and 
with  any  amount  of  speed  required  for  doing  rapid 
and  good  work. 

The  Movable  PARTiTions  used  for  dividing  the 
pans  into  sections,  retarding  the  flow  of  juice,  and 
transferring  it  from  one  portion  of  the  Evaporator 
to  another,  are  novel  and  desirable  features,  which 
greatly  increase  the  ease  and  couvenience  of  work- 
ing, and  enable  tbe  operator  more  perfectly  to  con- 
trol the  quality  of  the  work. 

The  Patent  Dampers  regulate  and  distribute  the 
heat  perfectly  to  any  part  of  the  Evaporator  desiied, 
thus  using  it  just  where  it  is  wanted,  preventing 
waste,  and  making  it  very  economical  in  fuel. 


CANE  MILL—"  THE  FAVOEITE." 

The  above  cut  represents  the  Horizontal  Horse 
Power  Mill,  "The  Favorite,"  in  complete  running 
order  with  feed  table  and  carrier  attached,  and  the 
iRon  Bed  Plate  which  forms  the  solid  foundation 
and  frame  work  of  the  whole.  For  compactness, 
neatness,  strength  and  efficiency  this  mill  has  no 
superior.  It  has  the  ajustable  principle,  which  is 
peculiar  and  simple,  and,  considered  more  perfect 
and  reliable  than  that  of  any  other  mill.  It  is  at- 
tained by  means  of  the  wrought  iron  strap  bolts,  in 
combination  with  the  yielding  rubber  cushions  or 
springs.  By  this  means  the  mills  are  reudered  per- 
fectly adjustable  upon  both  front  and  back  rollers, 
and  upon  either  end  of  eaclbtj  while,  unlike  levers 
and  weights  they  give  the  most  pressure  where  the 
most  is  needed,  and  do  not  let  up  at  every  hard 
pinch. 

Its  Solid  Iron  Bed  Plate  furnishes  a  firm  founda- 
tion for  all  the  rollers  and  the  counter  shaft  that 
drives  them,  keeping  them  all  true  and  perfect.  It 
is  separately  and  independently  geared  with  Double 
Pinions  into  both  bottom  rollers,  thus  dividing  the 
strain  on  the  gearing,  and  equalizing  it  on  the  shafts, 
and  enabling  you  to  throw  the  rollers  close  together, 
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and  to  dispense  with  a  scraper,  saving  a  great  deal 
of  friction  and  all  chance  of  clogging. 


Horse  Power  Mill  complete  with.  Feed  Table  and  Carrier. 

The  top  roller  is  flanged,  enabling  you  to  grind 
clear  to  the  end  of  the  rollers  at  all  times  without 
any  chance  of  crushing  out,  or  any  side  spattering;  of 
juice.  In  a  subordinate  way  this  is  one  of  the  best 
features  about  a  good  mill. 

These  machines  are  manufactured  by  the  "Amer- 
ican Buffalo  Machine  Works,"  and  can  be  procured 
in  Baltimore. 


Luck  lies  in  bed,  and  wishes  the  postman  would 
bring  him  news  of  a  legacy.  Labor  turns  out  at 
six  o'clock,  and,  with  busy  pen  or  ringing  hammer, 
lays  the  foundation  of  a  competence. 

The  first  step  to  greatness  is  to  be  honest. 
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POTTING  BUTTER. 

"A  Housekeeper"  in  the  Gcrmantown  Telegraph, 
gives  her  mode  of  potting  butter  as  follows  : — "  I 
observed  some  time  ago  iu  the  Telegraph,  an  inquiry 
for  "  the  best  mode  of  potting  butter,  and  where  to 
keep  it."  From  my  experience,  butter  is  best  put 
down  in  the  10th  or  11th  month,  the  last  of  good 
grass  butter.  It  is  much  more  difficult  to  make  good 
butter  in  dog  days  ;  and  if  it  is  not  good  when  put 
up,  that  will  not  improve  it.  As  soon  as  the  butter 
is  churned,  work  out  some  of  the  butter-milk,  and 
add  good  fine  salt,  (to  suit  the  taste,)  one  table- 
spoonful  of  white  sugar,  one  small  teaspoonful  of 
saltpetre,  (both  pulverized,)  to  every  ten  pounds  of 
butter;  work  these  through  the  butter,  and  set  in  a 
cool  place  several  hours  ;  then  work  it  again  suffi- 
ciently to  get  the  salt,  &c,  well  through  it,  and  the 
butter-milk  out,  or  it  will  be  streaked  ;  if  it  is  worked 
too  much  it  will  be  tough  and  lose  its  flavor.  Have 
a  clean  stone  pot,  cover  the  bottom  with  salt,  and 
add  the  butter  immediately,  a  small  portion  at  a 
time,  not  leaving  any  space  at  the  sides  or  any  part, 
and  press  firmly.  If  one  churning  does  not  fill  the 
pot,  cover  the  butter  with  a  thick  layer  of  salt,  then 
put  a  clean,  dry  cloth  on,  and  tie  another  several 
thicknesses  over  the  top  of  the  pot  to  exclude  the  air, 
and  set  in  a  cool  cellar  or  cave.  Continue  this  pro- 
cess, until  the  pot  is  nearly  full,  then  put  salt  half 
an  inch  thick  on  it,  and  the  cloths  as  above  ;  previ- 
ous to  tying  the  cloth  on  when  the  pot  is  full,  paste 
a  paper  over  the  top  of  the  pot ;  keep  in  a  cool  place. 
If  it  freezes,  the  pot  may  burst  and  admit  air,  and 
that  will  make  the  butter  rancid. 

As  you  use  the  butter,  scrape  or  wash  off  the  salt 
before  bringing  to  table." 

False  Butter.— We  believe  it  is  not  generally 
known  to  housewives  that  there  is  a  large  quantity 
of  very  valuable  solid  material  fed  to  the  pigs  with 
the  buttermilk  obtained  in  the  dairy.  A  dairy-man, 
who  always  has  an  eye  to  science  and  economy, 
gives  the  following  directions  for  saving  this  sub- 
stance : 

Place  a  common  wire  sieve  over  a  milk  pail,  and 
pour  the  buttermilk  into  it;  with  a  spoon  move  the 
straining  gently  from  one  side  of  the  sieve  to  the 
other,  until  the  buttermilk  is  drained  off.  What  is 
left  in  the  sieve  is  called  false  butter,  and  makes  ex- 
cellent shortening.  If  there  is  a  large  dairy,  and 
butter  made  during  the  season,  the  strainings  can  be 
tried  out,  by  placing  them  in  an  iron  kettle  over  the 
stove,  and  simmering  slowly  until  the  sediment  set- 
tles to  the  bottom.  Turn  off  the  top.  The  oil  thus 
obtained  answers  the  same  purpose  as  real  butter, 
in  every  department  of  cookery  ;  besides  it  will  do 
to  fry  cakes  in,  or  oil  cheese,  etc.  If  a  dairy-woman 
has  never  been  in  the  habit  of  straining  the  butter- 
milk, she  will  soon  learn,  by  so  doing,  that  it  is 
quite  a  saving. 


"The  Mahion  Star."— This  weekly,  published  in 
Marion,  S.  C,  and  published  by  W.  J.  McKerall,  Esq., 
comes  this  week  much  enlarged,  caused  by  the  increase 
of  advertising  patronage.   Subscription,  $3  per  year; 


YOUTHS'  DEPARTMENT. 


"  Do  You  Want  a  Boy,  Sir  ?" 

"Do  you  want  a  boy,  sir?"  said  George,  a  little 
fellow  scarcely  eight  years  old,  to  a  clerk  in  a  large 
office. 

"  Want  a  boy  ?  Why,  who  wants  to  be  engaged  ?" 
asked  the  clerk,  looking  with  a  puzzled  glance  at 
the  little  applicant. 

"I  do,  sir,"  replied  George. 

"Look  here,"  cried  the  young  man,  speaking  to 
his  fellow  clerks,  "  Here  is  a  regular  Goliatk  ! — 
Wants  to  be  a  porter,  I  suppose.    Look  at  him  ! ' ' 

The  clerks  gathered  in  great  glee  about  George, 
who  stood,  full  of  earnest  purpose,  therefore  quite 
unconscious  of  any  reason  why  he  should  be  made 
an  object  of  sport. 

"What  can  you  do?"  asked  one. 

"  You  can  post  books,  of  course,"  said  another. 

"  Carry  a  bale  of  goods  on  your  back,  eh  ?"  cried 
a  third. 

"Hush,"  said  the  book-keeper  at  the  desk,  after 
viewing  George  through  his  spectacles.  "  Hush  1 
don't  make  sport  of  the  child.  Let  me  talk  to 
him."  Then,  speaking  to  George,  he  said,  "You 
are  too  young  to  be  engaged,  my  child.  Who  sent 
you  here?" 

"I  came  myself,  sir.  My  father  and  mother  are 
dead:  my  aunt  is  poor,  and  I  want  to  earn  some- 
thing to  help  her.    Won' t  you  please  take  me,  sir  ?' ' 

The  simple  story,  told  in  a  way  showing  how  ear- 
nest the  boy  was,  not  only  checked  the  sport  of  the 
clerks,  but  brought  tears  to  their  eyes.  They  looked 
on  the  delicate  child  before  them  with  pity  and  re- 
spect, and  one  of  them,  placing  a  shilling  on  the 
desk,  asked  the  rest  to  follow  his  example.  They 
did  so.  He  then  took  the  money,  and  offering  it  to 
George,  said,  "  You  are  too  small  to  be  of  any  use 
here,  my  good  boy.  But  take  this  money,  and  when 
you  have  grown  a  bit,  perhaps  we  may  find  some- 
thing for  you  to  do." 

George  looked  at  the  money  without  offering  to 
touch  it. 

"Why  don't  you  take  the  money?"  asked  the 
clerk. 

"  Please,  sir.  I'm  not  a  beggar-boy,"  said  George ; 
I  want  to  earn  something  to  help  my  aunt  to  keep 
me,  for  she  is  very  kind." 

"  You  are  a  noble  little  fellow,"  said  the  senior 
clerk.  "  We  give  you  the  money  not  because  we 
think  you  a  beggar,  but  because  we  like  your  spirit. 
Such  a  boy  as  you  will  not  easily  become  a  beggar. 
Take  the  money,  my  boy,  and  may  God  bless  you 
and  give  you  and  your  aunt  better  days  !" 

I  like  George's  spirit  in  this  affair.  It  was  noble 
and  self-reliant  beyond  his  years.  It  wa3  the  spirit 
that  makes  poor  boys  grow  into  useful  and  success- 
ful men.  It  made  George  do  this,  for  in  after  years 
that  little  boy  became  a  noted  artist,  whose  praise 
was  spoken  by  many  tongues.  All  children  should 
cherish  a  desire  to  do  what  they  can  for  themselves, 
and  to  support  themselves  as  early  as  possible.  Those 
who  lean  on  father  and  mother  for  everything  will 
find  it  hard  work  to  get  along  by-and-by,  as  they 
may  have  to  do  when  their  parents  die.  Those  who 
early  learn  to  rely  upon  themselves  will  have  little 
difficulty  in  earning  their  own  living.  Learn,  there- 
fore, to  help  yourselves,  always  taking  care  to  do  so 
under  the  advice  and  with  the  consent  of  yaur  good 
parents  and  guardians. — Ladies'  Repository. 
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ORCHARD  CULTURE. 

1.  We  believe  in  selecting  a  good  site. 

2.  We  believe  in  a  most  thorough  preparation  of 
the  soil. 

3.  We  belieVe  in  enriching  the  soil  according  to 
its  wants. 

4.  We  believe  in  planting  none  but  good  trees. 

5.  We  believe  in  planting  trees  not  more  than  two 
or  three  years  old,  if  bought  at  the  nursery. 

6.  We  believe  in  "setting  "  said  trees  after  the 
most  careful  and  approved  manner. 

7.  We  believe  in  pruning  and  training  said  trees. 

8.  We  believe  in  setting  the  branches  low  down 
on  the  trunks. 

9.  We  believe  in  keeping  those  branches  and 
trunks  free  from  moss,  caterpillars  and  all  other 
pests. 

10.  We  believe  in  cultivating  orchards. 

11.  We  believe  it  to  be  a  great  fallacy  to  suppose 
that  cultivating  an  orchard  means  to  grow  crops  in 
it. 

12.  We  believe  the  perfection  of  orchard  culture 
consists  in  giving  up  the  soil  exclusively  to  the 
trees. 

13.  We  therefore  believe  in  excluding  all  grass, 
corn,  grain,  roots,  weeds,  cattle,  mice,  borers,  and 
every  "unclean  thing." 

14.  We  believe  that  orchard  trees  may  sometimes 
be  profitably  root  pruned\. 

15.  We  believe  that  this  should  not  be  done 
"promiscuously"  with  the  plow. 

16.  We  believe  that  orchards  may  be  cultivated 
without  injuring  the  roots  of  the  trees. 

17.  We  believe  that  orchard  trees  may  be  planted 
in  too  rich  a  soil,  and  make  too  rank  a  growth, 
thereby  becoming  unfruitful,  and  also  liable  to 
"winter-killing,"  and  other  ills. 

18.  We  believe  in  checking  this  redundancy  of 
growth. 

19.  We  believe  this  may  be  done  in  various  ways: 
such  as  summer  pruning,  r<$t  pruning,  laying 
down  to  grass,  growing  crops,  &c. 

20.  We  believe  that  summer  pruning  and  root 
pruning  are  the  most  direct,  certain  and  satisfactory 
modes  of  accomplishing  the  end  proposed. 

21.  We  believe  that  grass  robs  the  trees  of  nour- 
ishment very  little  if  any  less  than  some  root  crops. 

22.  We  believe  that  an  orchard  in  grass  suffers 
much  more  in  time  of  drouth  than  one  well  culti- 
vated . 

23.  We  believe  that  orchards  laid  down  to  grass, 
and  kept  so,  should  be  top-dressed  from  time  to 
time. 

24.  We  believe  that  lime,  ashes,  ground,  raw 
bones,  composts  of  muck,  etc.,  are  capital  top  dress- 
ings. 


25.  We  believe  that  orchards  laid  down  to  grass 
should  be  plowed  up  at  the  .first  sign  of  "  giving 
out." 

26.  We  believe  that  old  and  decaying  orchards 
in  grass  may  often  be  renovated  and  made  good  by 
manure  and  cultivation. 

27.  We  believe  that  a  cultivated  orchard  yields 
fairer  and  better  fruit  than  one  not  cultivated. 

28.  We  believe  it  is  a  great  mistake  to  except 
fruit  trees  from  the  universally  recognized  laws  of 
cultivation . — Horticulturist. 


LOCATING  CRANBERRY  MEADOWS. 

Great  care  should  be  exercised  in  the  selection  of 
ground  for  the  culture  of  cranberries.  Herein,  many 
fail.  Cranberry  fields  should  never  be  made  with 
a  dead  level,  for  that  insures  stagnant  water,  which 
is  deleterious  to  the  vines.  The  ground  should  be 
prepared  with  a  gentle  slope,  so  as  to  carry  off  the 
surplus  water  not  required  for  the  use  of  the  plant. 
By  the  aid  of  ditches  with  small  dams,  water  enough 
may  be  retained  for  the  vines. 

If  you  have  a  meadow  in  the  edge  of  which  the 
cranberry  grows  wild,  it  will  warrant  you  in  laying 
out  capital  to  construct  a  cranberry  meadow,  which 
will  prove  excellent  property.  In  all  cases,  there 
should  be  water  within  twelve  or  fifteen  inches  of 
the  roots.  On  the  gentle  slope  adjacent  to  ponds, 
the  cranberry  will  thrive,  but  not  where  the  land  is 
almost  level  with  the  pond  water. 

Some  select  uplands  for  berries.  We  cannot  re- 
commend such  ;  but  Mr.  Robert  Bell,  of  New  Egypt, 
has  a  really  nice  upland  bog,  well  covered  with 
vines  and  berries.  It  receives  no  water  but  when  it 
rains,  and  the  fall  rains  can  be  held  on  it  for  winter 
use.  In  fact,  it  was  an  old  cornfield.  Some  up- 
land bogs  do  well,  but  as  -a  general  thing,  they 
will  not  do  to  rely  on. 

Low,  moist,  meadow  lands  are  desirable;  but 
avoid,  in  all  cases,  stagnant  water.  When  possi- 
ble, give  your  meadows  a  southern  slope,  and  as 
much  protection  as  possible  from  cold,  raw  winds. 
Give  them  all  the  advantage  of  warm  winds,  as 
much  as  possible. 

Upland  patches  require  more  tending  and  con- 
stant hoeing  to  keep  the  soil  loose,  so  that  all  the 
dampness  of  the  atmosphere  can  obtain  access  to  the 
roots,  which  the  vine  crave. 

By  a  little  attention  to  this  matter,  much  trouble 
and  expense  can  be  avoided.  Almost  any  bog,  well 
selected,  will  pay  handsomely.  There  is  no  doubt 
of  it. — New  Jersey  Courier. 

Those  who  respect  themselves  will  be  honorable  ; 
but  he  who  thinks  lightly  of  himself  will  be  held 
heap  by  the  world. 
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OUR  PURCHASING  AGENCY. 

Since  the  announcement  of  the  establishment  of 
our  Purchasing  Agency  in  connection  with  the 
Maryland  Farmer,  we  hare  been  in  daily  receipt 
of  orders  for  every  conceivable  article.  We  have 
filled  large  orders  from  Georgia  and  elsewhere  for 
Wheat,  Corn,  Oats,  Rye,  &c,  &c,  together  with 
all  kinds  of  manufactured  Fertilizers  and  PERU- 
VIAN GUANO,  which  we  furnish  at  the  market 
prices. 

We  are  prepared  to  receive  orders  for  all  kinds  of 
Agricultural  Implements  and  Machinery,  which  we 
can  furnish  at  the  manufacturers'  prices — Live  Stock 
of  every  kind  in  the  country  ;  in  short,  everything 
needed  by  the  Farmer  and  Planter,  or  their  fami- 
lies— and  in  the  selection  of  which  we  will  exert 
ourselves  to  render  satisfaction  to  those  who  may 
command  our  services. 


THE  NEW  MASONIC  TEMPLE. 

Great  preparations  are  being  made  by  the  Masonic 
Fraternity  of  Maryland,  to  have  a  very  imposing 
display  on  the  occasion  of  the  Laying  of  the  Corner 
Stone  of  the  New  Temple  about  being  erected  on  N. 
Charles  street,  in  this  city.  The  ceremonies  will 
take  place  on  the  20th  of  November.  The  structure 
will  be  one  of  the  grandest  of  the  kind  in  this  coun- 
try. 

The  Grand  Lodge  of  Maryland,  by  resolution,  has 
invited  all  the  Grand  and  Subordinate  Lodges  in 
the  United  States,  to  join  in  the  ceremony,  and 
make  it  the  occasion  of  a  national  and  fraternal  re- 
union of  the  "brothers  of  the  mystic  tie,"  from  the 
North,  South,  East  and  West.  We  give  the  Craft 
due  notice  that  they  may  govern  themselves  accord- 
ingly. 

The  Great  Maryland  Horse  Fair. 

The  daily  papers  announce  the  programme  of  the 
great  Horse  Fair,  to  be  held  at  Herring  Run,  Nov. 
13th  to  17th  inclusive.  Among  the  features  of  the 
occasion,  will  be  an  exhibition  of  the  great  horse 
Dexter,  who  will  trot  against  his  unprecedented 
time  of  2.18.  The  proceeds  to  be  appropriated  for 
the  benefit  of  the  poor. 

A  large  amount  is  offered  as  premiums,  and  ao 
doubt  will  attract  to  the  exhibition,  all  the  fine  and 
fast  horses  in  this  State  and  elsewhere.  The  whole 
j.ff'air  will  be  conducted  by  the  President,  Mr.  John 
Merryman,  and  a  board  of  directors,  consisting  of 
our  best  citizens,  who  will  exert  themselves  to  make 
it  an  exhibition  worthy  of  the  State. 

N.  B.  We  notice  that  the  ladies  are  specially  in- 
vited to  be  present. 


Cider  saves  Pigs. — C.T.  Alvord,  of  Wilmington, 
Vt.,  when  he  finds  that  a  sow  is  inclined  to  devour 
her  piifs,  mixes  her  feed  with  cider,  until  she  is 
somewhat  intoxicated.  This,  it  seems,  quiets  her 
nerves,  and  renders  her  manageable*  besides  curing 
her  unnatural  appetite.  Four  quarts  of  good  cider 
is  found  a  large  enough  dose. — [The  cider  acts  as  a 
purge,  and  herein  lies  the  secret.  Costiveness  is 
doubtless  the  cause  of  the  "unnatural  appetite." — 
Ed.  Germantown  Telegraph. 

BEE-KEEPER'S  TEXT  BOOK— with  alphabetical  in- 
dex, being  a  complete  reference  book  on  all  practical  sub- 
jects connected  with  the  culture  of  the  Honey  Bee,  in  both 
common  and  moveable  comb  hives,  giving  minute  direc- 
tions for  the  management  of  Bees  in  every  month  of  the 
year,  and  illustrating  the  Nucleus  System  of  Swarming 
and  Italian  Queen  Rearing,  by  N.  H.  &  H.  A:  King,  Neva- 
da, Ohio.  We  have  received  from  the  publishers  this  text 
book,  of  about  150  pages.  It  seems  to  cover  the  whole  sub- 
ject. It  is  neatly  bound  in  muslin  at  75  cents— paper  cov- 
ers, 40  cents. 


SPECIAL  NOTICES. 

Collins,  Alderson  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Penna.— Seed 
Growers  and  Importers— offer  to  merchants,  dealers  and 
others,  a  large  stock  of  Fresh  and  Genuine  Garden,  Field 
and  Flower  Seeds,   Refer  to  advertisement. 

Edward  J.  Evans  &  Co.,  of  York  Co.,  Pa.,  offer  a  large 
stock  of  Grape  Vines- all  varieties— Dwarf  Apples,  Pears, 
&c — Osage  Orange,  New  Brunswick  Oats,  and  Tilden  To- 
matoes.  Send  for  catologue. 

Langstroth's  Patent  Bee-Hive. — Notice  is  given  of 
extension  of  patent  for  7  years.  Those  interested  will  please 
take  notice. 

Devon  Calves  for  sale  by  Thomas  Holcomb,  Newcastle, 
Delaware^ 

Shropshiredown  Buck  for  sale  by  A.  Chandlee,  Sandy 
Springs,  Montgomery  County,  Md. 

Belmont  Stock  Farm.— S.  W.  Ficklin,  Charlottsville, 
Va,  announces  the  standing  of  his  Norman  stallions  and 
Black  Hawk— also  offers  full-blooded  Short  horns,  and 
Improved  Hogs.   His  stock  is  always  choice. 

Apple  Treks.— J.  Tudor  Cook,  of  Glenville,  Harford 
County,  Md.,  offers £), 000  Apple  Trees  for  sale— 50  leading 
varieties. 

Norris  &  Pusev,  41  Pratt  Street,  Baltimore,  Md.— This 
old  Agricultural  house  offers  a  large  and  varied  stock  of 
Agricultural  Implements  and  Machinery,  Garden  and  Field 
Seeds— in  short  they  can  supply  everything  needed  by  the 
farmer  and  planter.   We  commend  them  to  our  friends. 

E.  Whitman  &  Sons,  22  and  24  S.  Calvert  Street,  Balti- 
more, are  prepared  to  fill  orders  for  Agricultural  Imple- 
ments and  Machinery,  Seeds,  &c.  See  their  advertise- 
ments. 

E.  A.  Baoley,  52  South  Calvert  street,  Baltimore,  adver- 
tises Fruit,  Ornamental,  Apple,  Peach,  Pear  and  Cherry 
trees,  Vines,  &c,  for  sale. 

Wanted— A  situation  to  take  charge  of  a  farm. 


ERRATA.— In  the  August  No.,  on  page  252,  in  article 
"Barn  Cisterns,"  on  the  6th  line  of  4th  paragraph  read  bar- 
rels instead  of  gallons — also  on  8th  line  from  the  last  read 
barrels  for  gallons. 
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BALTIMORE.  MARKETS— Oct.  27, 

Prepared  for  the  "  Maryland  Farmer"  by  John  Mer- 
ryman  &  Co. j  Baltimore. 
[Unless  when  otherwise  specified  the  prices  are  wholesale.] 

ASHES— Pots  firm  at  $9.75@$10  ;  Pearl  $13.50®$  14.00. 
BEESWAX.— Light  supply  at  33@40  cts. 
COFFEE— Firm,  Rio  17^@19%  cts.;  Laguayra  18.K®19tf 
cts.  ;  Java  25>*@26  cts.  gold. 
COTTON— 

Upland.  Gulf. 

Ordinary  31  cts. 

Good  Ordinary . .  33  cts. 
Low  Middling.  .35  cts. 

Middling  37^  cts. 

Good  Middling.. 4 J  cts. 

FEATHERS. — 65  to  85  cts.,  as  to  quality. 
FISH- 

No.  1  Mackerel,  Bay  Shore...,  $19.00( 

"2       "  "       "  ....18. 

"  3      "       large  new   14.7. 

Herrings, 

"       Labrador,  (old  &  new;   7.50 

"       Halifax  (gibbed)   5.75 

U      Magdalen   none. 

"      Potomac  and  Susquehanna   8.50@  9.00 

Hake  (new)  ¥  100  fts   3.75®  4.00 

New  scale  Herrings  ¥  box     65®  70 

No.  1  "          "  "    55®  60 

Codfish  (new)  7.50®  8.50 

FLOUR— 

Howard  Street  Super  and  Cut  Extra  $11.25  @  $12.25 

"  "     Shipping  Extra   13.50®  00.00 

"  "     High  Grades  14.00  ®  14.50 

"  "      Family  15.50  @  16.00 

Ohio  Super  and  Cut  Extra   none. 

"   Shipping  Extra   none. 

"    Retailing  Brands   none. 

"  Family  15.00 

Northwestern  Super  1 1 .00 

do         Extra   .12.75 

City  Mills  Super  il.00 

"      "     Shipping  Brands  Extra  15.00 

Baltimore,  Welch's  &  Greenfield  Family... .17.00 

"         High  grade  Extra  16.25 

Rye  Flour,  new   7.50 

Corn  Meal— City  Mills  5.50  @  5.62 

FRUIT.— Dull,  Dried  apples8^@l2 cts; peaches, unpeel- 
ed  16®  L8  cts. ;  peeled  25@28  cts. 

fertilizers- 
No.  1  Peruvian  Guano ...... 

Soluble  Pacific  Guano  

Flour  of  Bone  

Turner's  Excelsior  

Turner's  Ammo.  S.  Phos... 

Coe's  Ammo.  S.  Phos  

Baugh's  Raw  Bone  S.  Phos . 
Zell's  Raw  Bone  Phosphate 
do.  Super  Phosphate  of  L 

Rhodes'  S.  Phos  

Rhodes'  do  

Phillips'  do  

Mapes'  do  


Dissolved  Bones . 


"A"         do.  do  

Kimberly's  Cereal  Fertilizer.  ., 
Fish  Guano,  in  bags  or  barrels, 
do      coarse,  in  orig.  packag 

Bruce's  Fertilizer  

Berger  &  Burtz's  S.  Phos.  of  Lii 
Sulphuric  acid,  4%  c.  V  ft.— (Carboy  $3.) 

GRAIN. — Wheat — fair  white  $3.15@$3.30  cts.;  prime  $3.- 
35@$3.40;  inferior  red  $2.80@$3.20 ;  medium  $3.00@3.15; 
Corn— White,  $1.18@$1.20  for  old,  85@$1.06  for  new,  as  to 
condition;  yellow,  $1.10@$l.  14  for  old,  $1.05  for  new.— 
Oats— Good  to  prime  56@60  cts.,  as  'to  quality  ;  Rye  $8U@ 

HAY  AND  STRAW— Good  to  prime  baled  Timothy 
28®$30.   Rye  Straw,  none. 

MILL  FEED.— Middlings  40@43  cts.;  heavy  65@70  cts.; 
Brown  Stuffs,  25@28  cts. 

MOLASSES— Porto  Rico  55@72  cts  ;  Cuba  Muscovado 
45@58  cts  ;  Cuba  clayed  42@45  cts ;  English  Island  55@80 
cents. 

NAVAL  STORES— Spirits  of  turpentine  80@90  cts  ;  com- 


¥  ton  of  2000  fts. 

V  ton 

¥  ton 

¥  ton 

<« 

.  60 

¥  ton 

¥  ton 

¥  ton 

.  56 

¥  ton 

.  60 

¥  ton 

a 

.    57^'  V  ton 

"  bags. 

¥  ton 

"  bbls. 

¥  ton 

<< 

¥  ton 

¥  ton 

¥  ton 

u 

¥  ton 

¥  ton 

2240  fts. 

33 

¥  ton  of  2000  fts. 

.  30 

¥  ton 

.  30 

¥  ton 

..  68 

¥  ton 

s  50 

¥  ton 

.  50 

¥  ton 

e  55 

¥  ton 

mon  rosin  $5.00®$5.25;  No.  2  $6.50;  No.  1  $9®$10.50; 
tar  $4®$4.25. 

PROVISIONS— Bacon  shoulders.  16^  @  16&  cts;  sides 
182t@19  cts;  hams  22>£@23  cts;  Bulk  Meats,  shoulders  15  ; 
Mess  Pork  $34.50®$34.75. 

PLASTER— Jobbing  lots  at  $5  per  ton. 

SALT.— Liverpool  ground  alum  $2.20@$2.28  ;  fine  $3.10 
$3.25  ;  Turk's  Island  50@.r-2  cents  per  bushel. 

SEEDS— Clover  $8.87@$9,  Timothy  $3.50@$3.62X;  Flax 
$3.20. 

SUGAR— Cuba  and  E.  Island  fair  to  good  refiners  10%® 
11  cts;  fair  to  good  grocers  cts;  do.  prime  I2&® 

1 3 %  cts.;  Porto  Rico  common  to  good  grocers  1 1  ®]22j' 
cts;  prime  to  choice  13%@I4^  cts;  Havana  11#@U78; 
Brazil  lltf. 

TOBACCO— 

Maryland— frosted  to  common  $  2.50®$  3  00 

"         sound  common   3.50@  4.00 

'<         good       do   5.0(1®  5.50 

"         middling   6.00®  8.00 

"         good  to  fine  brown   10.00®  15.00 

"         fancy   17  00®  25.00 

"         upper  country   3.00®  30.00 

"         ground  leaves,  new   3.00®  12.00 

Ohio— Inferior  to  good  common   4.00®   6  00 

"     brown  and  spangled   7.00®,  12  00 

"     good  and  fine  red  and  spangled  13.00®  17  .(10 

"     fine  vellowand  fancy   20.00®  30.00 

WHISKEY— Western  and  city  $2  40  per  gallon. 
WOOL— Unwashed  28®32  cts ;  tub  washea  48@5l  cts; 
fleece  42@45  cts.;  pulled  30@38  cts.  per  pound. 

Baltimore  Cattle  Markkt- — Inferior  cattle  $5.50 ; 
common  $5®$6  50 ;  good  $7@8 ;  prime  $8.50,  market  clos- 
ed dull.  Hops— The  supyly  was' fair,  and  prices  ranged 
from  5%  to  6#  for  fair  to  good,  prime  lot  6%  per  pound.— 
Shetp— Supply  good  this  week  ;  sales  were  made  at  $12® 
$13  25.  i 
GOLD— 146 


Caution  to  those  using  Moveable  Comb 
Frames. 

MY  PATENT  ON  MOVEABLE  COMB  FRAMES, 
Granted  October  5,  1852,  and  re-issued 
May  26,  1863,  having  been 
EXTENDED  FOR  SEVEN  YEARS 
FROM  OCTOBER  5th,  1866, 
I  hereby  notify  all  parties  that  their  rights  to  make, 
use  or  sell  any  new  hives  of  the  Langstroth  patent 
ceased  on  October  4th  ;  and  that  while  they  have 
the  right  to  use  hives  already  made,  they  must  pro- 
cure authorit}'  to  make  new  hives  from  those  own- 
ing the  extended  patent.     The  most  liberal  terms 
will  be  granted  to  all  such  parties. 

I  hereby  notify  all  parties  using  other  patented 
moveable  comb  hives,  tha^such  hives  use  the  essen- 
tial and  patented  features  of  my  invention,  and  can- 
not be  legally  used  or  sold  without  a  license  from 
the  owners  of  my  extended  patent. 

L.  L.  LANGSTROTH, 
October  5th,  1866.  Oxford,  Butler  Co.,  Ohio. 

NOTICE. 

HaviDg  purchased  the  above  extension  of  the 
Langstroth  patent  for  the  State  of  Maryland,  the 
two  southernmost  counties  of  Delaware,  and  near- 
ly all  the  southern  half  of  Ohio,  persons  living  in( 
such  territory  should  apply  to 

RICHARD  COLVIN, 

nov-3t       11  E.  Baltimore  street,  Baltimore,  Md. 


PERUVIAN  GUANO. 

Direct  at  Baltimore  from  Chincha  Islands.  For 
sale  at  lowest  price. 

JOHN  MERRYMAN  &  CO., 
Farmers'  and  Planters'  Agency,  Baltimore. 


THE  MARYLAND  FARMER. 


JOHN  C.  HOLLAND, 

Real  Estate  Broker, 
No.  31  X.  Calvert  Street, 

BALTIMORE,  Is/LJD- 

{K?=HOUSES,  FARMS,  and  LANDS  Bought  and  Sold  on 
Commission.   LOANS  NEGOTIATED  and  Money  Invest- 
ed on  Real  Estate.  oc.6t 

OHIO  GRINDSTONES 

WANTED. 

A  situation  in  charge  of  a  Farm,  by  a  young  mar- 
ried man,  well  experienced  in  the  business.  Well 
acquainted  with  the  care  and  management  of  all 
kinds  of  stock.    Good  reference  given  if  required. 
Address,          .  BOX  No.  4,  LEESBURG, 
no3t                           Loudon  County,  Va. 

Of.  all  sizes.    Manufactured  by  Messrs.  Dermott  & 
Co.                        B.  WHITMAN  &  SONS, 

22  &  24  S.  Calvert-st.,  Baltimore,  Ayts. 

Those  in  want  of  good  Grindstones  will  please 
call  or  send  their  orders  as  above.  my 

WOOD-SAWING  MACHINERY. 

FARMERS  HORSE  POWERS,  &c. 

For  Illustrated  Circulars  containing  description, 
price,  &c,  &c,  address 

J.  W.  MOUNT,  Medina  Iron  Works, 
septf                   Medina,  Orleans  Co.,  N.  Y. 

BALTIMORE  AND  OHIO  RAIL  ROAD. 

On  and  after  SUNDAY,  JUNE  17.  1866,  two  daily  trains 
will  run  between  Baltimore  and  Wheeling  and  Parkers- 
burg,  as  follows  : 

MAIL  TRAIN  will  leave  Baltimore  daily  ("except  Sun- 
dayj)  at  8.50  A.  M.    EXPRESS  TRAIN  will  leave  daily 
(including  Sunday)  at  9  P.  M.,  and  the  ACCOMMODATION 
TRAIN  leaves  Cumberland  for  Wheeling,  daily,  at  10.15 
A.  M.,  fexcept  Sunday.) 

These  trains  connect  at  Belair  and  Parkersburg  for  all 
points  West,  Southwest  and  Northwest. 

FREDERICK  ACCOMMODATION  TRAIN  leaves  Bal- 
timore, daily,  at  4.30  P.  M.,  ("except  Sunday.) 

East— Leaves  Frederick^ at  7.15  A.  M.  daily  (Sunday  ex- 
cepted.) 

The  ELLICOTT'S  MILLS  TRAIN  leaves  Baltimore  at 
6.20  and  10  A.  M.  and  1.20  and  5.40  P.  M.,  and  Ellicott's 
Mills  at  7.20  and  11  A.  M.,  and  2.35  and  7.00  P.  M. 

FOR  WASHINGTON. 

Leave  Baltimore  at  4.10, 7.05,  8.45  and  9.45  A.M.  and  3.15, 
4.15  and  7.45  P.  M.   On  Sundays  at  4.10  and  8.45  A.  M.,  and 
4.15  and  7.45  P.  M.    Leave  Washington  at  7.00,  7.30  and 
J  1.15  A.  M.,  and  2.45,  4.30.  and  8.00  P.  M.    On  Sundays  at 
7.30  A.  M.,  and  2.45  and  8.00  P.  M.    The  9.45  A.  M.,  and 
3.15  P.  M.  trains  only  from  Baltimore,  and  the  7.00  A.  M. 
and  2.45  P.  M.  trains  from  Washington,  stop  at  way  points. 
The  7.05  A.  M.  and  4.15  P.  M.  from  Baltimore,  and  the  7.30 
A.  M,  and  4.30  P.  M.  from  Washington  connect  with  trains 
on  the  Annapolis  Road. 

Trains  leave  Annapolis  6.30  A.  M.  and  3.40  P.  M.  for  Bal- 
timore and  Washington.  • 

For  further  information,  Tickets  of  every  kind,  &c,  ap- 
ply to  J.  T.  ENGLAND,  Agent,  Camden  Station,  or  at  the 
Ticket  Office.                            JOHN  L.  WILSON, 
Master  of  Transportation. 

L.  M.  COLE,  General  Ticket  Agent. 

s-4t* 

OUR  MARYLAND  RURAL  EXCHANGES. 

Baltimore  County  Union — Towsontown— Longnecker  &'Co 
Maryland  Journal— Towsontown— Wm.  H.  Ruby. 
JEgis  and  Intelligencer — Bel-air — A.  W.  Bateman. 
Harford  Union— Belair. 
The  American — Belair. 

Valley  Register— Middletown— G.  C.  Rhoderick. 
Hagerstown  jtfaiZ— Hagerstown— Daniel  Deckert. 
The  Torchlight— Hagerstown,  Md. 

The  Republican  Citizen—  Frederick — John  W.  Baughman- 
Howard  County  Record — Ellicott's  Mills— Is.  Wolfsberger. 
Maryland  Republican — Annapolis— Colton  &  Bieley. 
The  Annapolis  Gazette— Annapolis— Richard  P.  Bayly. 
Civilian  and  Telegraph— Cumberland— W.  H.  Lowdermilk- 
The  Alleghanian — Cumberland. 

Montgomery  County  Sentinel — Rockville — M.  Fields. 
Marlborough  Gazette— Upper  Marlboro' — Geo.  W.  Wilson 
The  Prince  Georgian— Upper  Marlboro'— M.  J.  Slayman 
&  Co. 

Port  Tobacco  Times— Port  Tobacco— E.  Wells. 
St.  Mary's  Gazette— Leonardtown — James  S.  Downs. 
Cecil  Democrat — Elkton. 
Cecil  Whiz— Elkton. 

Chestertown  Transcript— Chestertown— E.  F.  Perkins. 
Kent  News— Chestertown— Plummer  &  Usilton. 
Crumpton  Gazette — Crumpton — Herrick  &  Sheppanl. 
The  Phoenix — Princess  Anne — E.  H.  Holbrook. 
Somerset  Herald— Princess  Anne. 
The  Observer— Centreville. 
Maryland  Citizen — Centreville— John  T.  Hand. 
Cambridge  Herald— Cambridge. 

Cambridge  Intelligencer— Cambridge— H.  W.  Straughn. 

Easton  Star  Easton  Robson. 

Easton  Gazette— Easton— Wm.  H.  Councell. 
Easton  Journal — Easton — Arthur  Brown, 
Worcester  Shield— Snow  Hill,  Worcester  County — B.  Eve- 
rett Smith. 

The  New  Era— Salisbury,  Md.— John  N.  Wright. 
The  Comet—St.  Michaels— Dodson,  Ford  &  Haddaway. 

BONE  DUST. 

The  Subscriber  has  always  on  hand  at 

MARKET  PRICE, 

A  Large  Supply  of  the  same  kind  of  Bone  Dust 
tint  he  has  been  manufacturing  for  the  last 
TWENTY  YEARS. 

JOSHUA  HORNER, 

Corner  Chew  &  Sterling  Sts. 

ap-6t                 BALTIMORE,  Md, 

THE  MARYLAND  FARMER. 


NEW  BRUNSWICK  OATS. 


We  offer  a  limited  supply  of  this  valuable 
Oat,  for  which  we  are  now  receiving  orders. 
It  is  white,  large,  remarkably  heavy,  weigh- 
ing 44  to  45  lbs.  per  bushel ;  straw  bright, 
clean  and  stout,  carrying  the  grain  up  well, 
and  the  yield  50  to  100  per  cent,  more,  per 
acre,  than  the  common  White  Oats,  on  same 
soil  and  with  same  culture. 

Descriptive  circular,  with  price,  on  appli- 
cation. 

EDW.  J.  EVANS  &  CO. 


no-2t 


York,  Pennsylvania. 


BELMONT  STOCK  FARM. 

It  has  been  my  aim  for  years  to  secure 
the  best  breeds  of  stock,  and  have  im- 
ported two  NORMAN  STALLIONS  for 
quick  heavy  draft— also  two  MARES 
lor  breeding  pure  stock. 

BLACK  HAWK  (Morgan)  suited  for 
fast  draught,  and  good  riding  qualities, 
and  hav  e  bred  from  him  seven  years,  with  entire  satisfac- 
tion. One  of  the  Normans  will  be  let  next  season,  the  oth- 
er and  Black  Hawk  will  continue  at  my  stables. 

SHORT  HORN  CATTLE— some  bred  in, 
Kentucky  by  Alexander,  Clay  and  others, 
and  all  are  immediate  descendants  of  Impor- 
ted Bulls,  and  are  now  being  crossed  with  a 
young  Kentucky  bull  of  the  best  blood  in  America. 

ALBEMARLE  IMPROVED  HOGS-a  cross 
of  Chester  County  and  Kentucky  Woburn,  and 
just  now  sows  and  pigs,  and  generally,  boar  and 
sow  shoats  and  pigs.    The  Cattle  and  Hogs  will 
be  priced  to  suit  the  times,  delivered  on  the  trains,  near 
CHARLOTTESVILLE,  VA. 
notf  S.  W.  FICKLIN. 


TILDEN  TOMATO  SEED. 


FOR  IHEZDG-IISrG-- 


We  offer  a  limited  supply  of  very  select  seed  of 
this  celebrated  new  variety,  saved  from  perfect  fruits 

  grown  from  seed  of  Mr.  Tilden's  own  raising.  Its 

earliness,  smoothness  and  handsome  appearance, 
We  offer  a  fine  stock  of  this  valuable  I  great  solidity  and  superior  quality,  render  it  the 

MOST  VALUABLE   VARIETY  NOW  IS  CULTIVATION,  and  a 

Hedge  plant,  at  $6  per  1,000  ;  or  $50  per  ;  necessity  in  every  garden.  Price  (mailed  to  any 
i  a  AAA       a  i      tt  t  j.  ' i-    i    i       address)  25  cents  per  packet. 

10,000.  Also,  Honey  Locust,  for  hedg-  edward  j.  evans  &  co., 

ing,  at  same  rates.  DOvl-6t  No'  9  N;  George  St-  York>  Pa" 


E,  J.  EVANS  &  00, 


THE  AROUS 


it 


Y  Ol'k,  Pennsylvania.     Is  published  every  Tuesday  Morning,  at  SHELBY,  N.  C, 

  i  by  Hayden  &  Nelson.   Terms— in  advance. — One  copy, 

six  months,  gl.OU ;  One  copy,  three  months,  50  cents. — 
Ratks  of  Advertising  :— One  square,  10  lines,  (Brevier) 
or  less,  1st  insertion,  §  1. 00  ;  subsequent,  50  cents. 


HARFORD  NURSERY 

20.000  Apple  Trees, 


Consisting  of  about  50  of  the  leading  va- 
rieties. Apply  to 

J.  TUDOR  COOK, 
nolt*  Glenville  P.  0.  Harford  Co.,  Md. 

Devon  Calves  For  Sale. 

Several  THOROUGHBRED  DEVON 
BULL  AND  HEIFER  CALVES. 
Apply  to 

THOMAS  HOLCOMB, 
New  Castle,  Delaware. 


DEVON  BULL  FOR  SALE. 


A  Devon  bull  for  sale,  believed  to  be 
flfeK^jl  thoroughbred — is  three  years  old  and  a 
__jE— 2tt.sure  stock  getter — weighs  about  350 
lbs.,  being  small  in  size,  but  in  good  order.  In 
color,  a  very  deep,  rich  red.  Apply  at  "Mabylaud 
Farmer"  Office.  nov-lt 

SHROPSHIRE  DOWN  BUCK. 


A  thoroughbred  Buck  of  this  breed — from  Samuel 
Sutton's  well  known  stock — is  for  sale.  He  weighs 
195  pounds— 4  years  old — price  §40.    Apply  to 

A\  chandlee, 

nov-lt*  Sandy  Spring  P.  0.,  Montgomery  Co.,  Md. 


THE  "VALLEY  VIRGINIAN," 

A  Paper  devoted  to  the  interests  of  the  State,  is  published 
at  Staunton,  in  the  Centre  of  the  Valley  and  the  State.  Its 
circulation  is  large  and  rapidly  increasing,  offering  unsur- 
passed facilities  to  Advertisers.  Subscription,  $3  per  an. 
num,  in  advance.  Advertisements  inserted  at  liberal  rates. 

GARBER  &  CROCK  WELL,  Proprietors, 
Staunton,  Virginia. 


A  South-Side  Historical  War  Novel  ! 

Third  Edition,  just  ready. 

Surry  of  Eagle's  Nest. 

Being  the  Memoirs  of  a  Staff  Officer  of  Virginia. 

Edited  from  the  Mss.  of  Col.  Surry,  by  John  Eatten  Cooke, 
,  with  four  full  page  illustrations,  12/wo.,  cloth.  490  pages. 
j  Price  §2.25. 

;  Following  Stonewall  Jackson  from  the  beginning  of  the 
i  Valley  campaign  to  his  death  ;  in  constant  intercourse  with 
Lee,  Jackson,  Stuart,  Ashby,  Pelham,  and  other  celebrities, 
we  have  a  vivid  picture  of  inside  army  life  at  the  South.— 
!  In  a  word,  "whoever  desires  a  story  of  stirring  incident, 
with  a  truthful  delineation  of  noted  events,  fine  drawing]of 
character,  and  a  faithful  exposition  of  the  views  and  mo» 
tives  of  Southern  men  in  the  conflict  just  closed,  all  told  in 
the  purest  English,  and  in  an  unusually  delightful  style, 
this  volume  will  be  a  welcome  guest. 

Mailed  to  any  part  of  the  United  States,  post  free,  on  re- 
ceipt of  price. 

F.  J.  HUNTINGTON  &  CO., 
na-tl  459  Broome  Street,  New  York. 


THE  MARYLAND  FARMER. 


DWARF  APPLES 


We  offer  a  splendid  assortment  of  all  the  leading  varieties  of  the  apple,  on  the 

PARADISE  STOCK. 

The  earljr  bearing,  great  productiveness,  and  extreme  beaut}r  of  the  apple,  when  grown  on  the  Para- 
dise, render  it  one  of  the  most  valuable  and  ornamental  Trees  for  the  Garden. 

We  also  grow  a  general  collection  of 

DWARF  TREES,  for  the  Garden, 

Consisting  of  Dicarf  Pears,  Dwarf  Cherries,  Dwarf  Peaches,  Dwarf  Apricots,  Dwarf 

Nectarines,  &c,  &c. 

Descriptive  Priced  Lists  enclosed  to  all  applicants.*  Address, 

JT.    EVATVS    &  CO. 

no-2t  YORK,  PENNSYLVANIA. 


"MARYLAND  FARMER" 

PURCHASING  AGENCY 

 ~o-C^~.  — 

We  are  prepared  to  receive  orders  from  our  Agricultural  friends  for 


SUPER-PHOSPHATE   OF  LIME, 
BONE  DUST,  PLASTER, 

And  all  Fertilizers  of  known  value. 

Improved  Agricultural  Implements  and  Machinery, - 

AT  MANUFACTURERS'  PRICES. 
LIVE   STOCK:,   TREES,    SEEDS,  <ScC_ 

We  will  pay  particular  attention  to  the  selection  and  shipment  of  any  article  to  be  ob- 
tained in  this  market,  and  will  exert  ourselves  to  give  satisfaction  to  all  who  may  entrust 
us  with  their  orders. 

S.  SANDS  MILLS  &  CO. 

Office  "Maryland  Farmer,"  Baltimore. 


The  public  are  notified  that  they  will  be  supplied  with  Hay  Presses  containing  all  the 
latest  improvements,  by  direct  application  to 

E.  WHITMAN  &  SONS,  22  and  24  S.  Calvert  Street,  Baltimore, 
Th*  only  Hay  Press  manufacturers  in  the  State.  ' 


THE  MARYLAND  FARMER. 

50,000  GRAPE  VINES. 

We  offer  for  the  coming  Fall  a  large  and  superior  stock  of  Vines,  embracing  over  50,000 
well  grown  single-eye  vines,  of  leading  kinds,  including  : 

lona,  IsraeUa,  Adirondac,  Rogers'  Hybrids,  Nos.  1,  2,  4,  5,  8,  12,  15,  19,  22,  32,  33, 
34,  41  ana  44,  Cuyahoga,  Aliens  Hybrids,  Alccy,  Maxataicny,  Anna,  C reveling, 
Union   Village,  Mary,  Mottled,  Elizabeth,  Raabe,   Clam,  Delaware, 
IT.  Prolific,  Rebecca,  Concord,  Clinton,  Diana,  To  Kalon, 
Bland's  Madeira ,  Mary  Ann ,  Taylors,  York  Madeira, 
Northern  Muscadine,  Schuylkill,  Wrighfs 
Isabella,  Marion,  Perkins,  Louisa,  Hyde's  Eliza,  Cassady,  Pauline,  Herbemont,  Oporto,  &c. 

Also,  the  following  choice  Foreign  varieties  : 

Black  Hamburg,  Black  Damascus,  Black  Frontignac,  Buckland  Sweetwater,  Black  St.  Pe- 
ters, Black  Prince.  Chasselas  of  Florence,  Chasselas  Rose,  Cannon  Hall  Muscat, 
Charlcsworth    Tokay,    Chaptal,  Decon's  Superb,   Golden    Chasselas,  Golden 
Hamburg,  Grizzly  Frontignac,  Ingram's  Hardy  Muscat,  Lady  Downs,  Mus- 
cat of  Alexandria,  Muscat  Hamburg,  Muscat  Blanc  Hative,  Malvasia, 
Prince  Albert,  Victoria  Hamburg ,  Wests  St.  Peters,  White  Tokay, 
White  Chasselas,  White  Nice,  Zinfindal,  ccc. 
GRAPE   VINES    :B"5T  iVT^IiL. 

We  mail  Vines,  Postage  Free,  to  all  points,  at  our  Catalogue  prices.  They  are  carefully  put  up  in 
moss,  so  as  to  carry  safely  ;  and  parties  wishing  but  a  few  Vines,  or  living  at  a  distance,  will  find  this 
the  cheapest  and  best  way  to  obtain  them. 

Descriptive  Priced  Catalogues  of  above  mailed  to  all  applicants.  Address, 

EDWARD  J.  EVANS  &  CO., 

no-2t  CENTRAL  NURSERIES,  YORK,  PENNSYLVANIA. 


FRUIT  &  ORNAMENTAL  TREES 

FOR  FALL  1866. 

We  respectfully  invite  attention  of  our  customers  to  our  stock  for  the  coming  season, 
"superior  in  both  variety  and  quality  to  any  we  have  heretofore  offered. 

Standard  Trees  for  the  Orchard, 

Dwarf  Trees  for  the  Garden, 

Small  Fruits  of  all  kinds, 

Shade  Trees,  of  the  most  desirable  variety. 

Deciduous  Ornamental  Trees, 

Hardy  Flowering  Shrubs, 

Hardy  Climbing  Shrubs, 

Roses,  Hedge  Plants,  &c,  &c. 

Descriptive  Catalogues  mailed  to  any  address,  or  to  be  had  on  application  at  the  office 
of  the  1 '  MARYLAND  FARMER." 

E.  J-  EVANS  &  CO. 

aug-4t  YOBK,  PENNSYLVANIA, 


THE   MARYLAND  FARMER. 


PITTS  OR  BUFFALO 

THRESHING  MACHINE, 

Which  I  offer  to  the  public  for  1866, 

WltH  BAGGERS  ATTACHED, 

Is  superior  to  any  machine  offered  for  strength,  du- 
rability #nd  elegance  of  style.  In  operation  it  is 
vastly  superior,  and  is  the  fastest  Combined  Thresher 
and  Cleaner  in  the  world. 

I  have  been  a  practical  Thresher  and  Dealer  in 
Machines  for  fifteen  years,  and  have  spent  time  and 
money  to  get  the  best  Thresher,  and  have  found 
none  equal  to  the  Pitts  or  Buffalo  Threshing  Machine. 


THE  PITTS  PATENT 

Double  Pinion  Horsepower 

For  8  or  10  Horses, 

Stands  unrivalled  for  simplicity,  strength,  dura- 
bility ^and  ease  of  draft,  and  would  recommend  it 
to  all  farmers  who  use  Powers  for  driving  machinery 
of  different  kinds. 

Repairs  or  Castings  for  the  different  parts  of  these 
machines  constantly  on  hand. 

JOHN  WELLER, 

FREDERICK  CITY, 
un-tf  Agent  for  Western  Maryland. 

C.  B.  ROGERS, 

133  Market  Street,  Philadelphia, 

WHOLESALE  DEALER  IN 
Clover,  Timothy,  Orchard,  Herd, 

And  Kentucky  Blue  Grass  Seed. 


Garden  Seeds— Seed  Wheat. 

CANARY,  HEMP  AND  RAPE  SEED. 
febl 


THE  STATE  OF  GEORGIA, 

AND  HER 

AGRICULTURAL  RESOURCES  HI 

From  a  personal  knowledge  and  practical  experience  of 
more  than  twenty  years,  of  the  local  advantages  and  rela- 
tive value  of  lands  in  the  different  sections  of  this  State, 

THE  SUBSCRIBER 
Is  enabled  to  give  or  communicate  reliable  and  valuable 
information  to  parties,  capitalist,  immigrants,  emigration 
and  manufacturing  companies,  of  the  most  valuable  and 
profitable  saw  mill  and  timber  lands— especially  in  the 
counties  lying  upon  the  Ogeeche  River  and  the  "Central 
Railroad"  parallel  to  the  river.  Also  the  most  desirable 
farms  and  eligible  cotton  plantations— including  growing 
crops,  live  stock  of  all  kinds,  with  complete  outfits  of  every 
description  in  Burke  county— the  soil  and  climate  of  which 
have  always  been  celebrated  for  the  production  of  extra 
quality  of  uplands  and  silk  cottons,  distinguished  for 
length  and  stbength  of  staple,  so  much  appreciated 
and  sought  by  manufacturers  throughout  the  world. 

Compensation  in  all  cases  in  proportion  to  the  value  of 
services  rendered.   Address,  J.  V.  JONES, 

aug-3t  Herndon,  Burke  County,  Georgia. 


EARLY  GOODRICH  POTATOES, 

Without  doubt,  are  the  best  and  most  productive 
EARLY  POTATO  known.  Will  be  fully  ripe  and 
ready  to  dig  in  less  than  four  months. 

Order  this  fall,  as  you  cannot  have  them  sent 
early  in  the  spring  without  risk  of  freezing. 

Delivered  at  Express,  carefully  packed,  at  $3.00 
per  bushel  or  $1  per  barrel. 

THOS.  J.  LEA, 
BRIGHTON  P.  0.,  Montgomery  Co., 
oc-2t*  Maryland. 


'PHILADELPHIA, 

The  Largest,  Best  and  Most  Productive  Hardy 
RASPBERRY,  stood  unprotected,  the  cold  of 
16°  below  zero  and  105°  above  zero. 

Metcalfs  Early  and  Agriculturist 

STRAWBERRIES. 

WILSON'S  EARLY  and  Kijtatinny  Black- 
berries.    Other  Vines,  Plants  and  Trees  for 
sale.    Send  for  catalogues,  gratis. 

WILLIAM  PARRY, 
sep-6t  Cinnaminson,  N.  J. 


SOUTHERN  LAND  AND  MINING 
OFFICE  &  INDUSTRIAL  AGENCY. 

RICHMOND,  Va....:  [Established  in  1865.] 

1st.  For  exploring  and  reporting  upon,  also  for  buying, 
selling,  or  leasing  Southern  Lands  and  Mines,  and  other 
kinds  of  Real  Estate,  on  commission. 

2d.  For  making  special  investments,  organizing  Compa- 
nies, locating  Colonies,  and  planning  out  Mines,  Manufac- 
tories, &c. 

3d.  For  introducing  all  descriptions  of  improved  Ma- 
chinery, useful  inventions,  Patent  Rights,  and  Discoveries 
in  Mechanic  Arts  and  Sciences,  by  registering  in  this  office 
and  its  Branches,  and  advertising  the  same. 

4th.  For  registering  and  publishing  applications  for  em- 
ployment at  the  South,  either  as  Laborers  on  Public  Works, 
or  as  Domestics,  Farm  Hands,  Mechanics,  Machinists,  Ar- 
tizans,  Clerks,  Messengers,  LumbeT-men,  College  and  Pri- 
vate Instructors,  or  other  branches  of  occupation. 

5th.  For  Negotiating  Loans  on  Mortgage  on  every  descrip- 
tion of  Real  Estate  in  Town  or  Country. 

6th.  For  soliciting  Orders;  for  Manufacturers  and  fmpor- 
porters'  Goods,  viz.:  Agricultural  Implements,  Field  and 
Garden  Seeds,  Guanos  and  Fertilizers,  Trees  and  Grape 
Settings,  Railway  Supplies,  portable  Saw  Mills,  Engines, 
Mill  and  Factory  Machinery,  Cotton  and  Wood  Carding 
Machines,  Hay,  Cotton  and  Tobacco  Presses,  Household 
Utensils  and  appliances  of  every  kind,  whether  for  Farms, 
Plantations,  Mines,  Factories,  Mills,  Foundries,  or  other 
departments  of  Industrial  Work. 

{fif-Advances  made  on  Consignments  of  Southern  Products 
and  prompt  returns  made  from  Sales  in  the  best  markets. 

For  sale,  at  low  figures,  £,000,000  acres  of  the  best 
Southern  Lands  ;  also,  Open  Mints  of  Gold,  Silver,  Lead, 
■Copper,  Coal,  Iron,  S,-c.  These  properties  have  been  selected 
with  care  and  judgment  by  Researches  in  progress  for  the 
last  15  years. 

(JlT-All  communications  confidential.  Remittances  at ' 
risk  of  this  office.    (Lock  Box  400  oc-tf 


Agent  for  the  "Maryland  Farmer"  in  the  Southern 
States. 

Mr.  James  Brdster,  of  Baltimore,  now  making  a 
tour  of  the  Southern  States,  is  the  authorized  agent 
for  the  "Maryland  Farmer"  for  receiving  subscrip- 
tions, &c.  We  commend  him  to  our  friends 
throughout  the  South. 


THE  MARYLAND  FARMER. 


J.  WILKINSON, 

Landscape  Gardener,  Kural  Architect 

And  CIVIL  ENGINEER, 

BALTIMORE,  M  D  . , 
Gratefully  acknowledges  the  "liberal  patronage  given  him 
in  the  various  branches  of  his  profession,  for  the  past 
twenty  years,  a  continuance  of  which  he  respectfully  so- 
licits. He  would  inform  the  public  that  it  is  his  purpose 
to  continue  to  make  Baltimore  his  head-quarters,  but  he 
will  promptly  respond  to  calls  from  all  parts  of  the  coun- 
try. He  will  visit  places  to  be  improved,  or  proposed  sites 
of  buildings,  and  furnish  plans  of  the  grounds,  on  which 
every  feature  of  improvement  and  decoration  will  be  loca- 
ted to  a  scale,  ana  specifications  furnished  which  will 
make  the  plans  intelligible  to  the  inexperienced  in  the  art 
of  landscaping,  or  he  will  furnish  experienced  laborers  to 
execute  his  plans. 

He  will  design  and  furnish  plans,  with  full  detail  draw- 
ings and  specifications  for  Public  Buildings,  Dwellings, 
Farm  Barns  and  all  other  farm  buildings,  Carriage  Houses 
and  Stables  for  both  city  and  country,  Gate  Lodges,  with 
his  magic  gate,  Dairies,  Ice  Houses,  with  dairies  and  re- 
frigerators attached  and  Bath  Houses. 

He  will  furnish  designs  with  detail  drawings  for  Vaults, 
Tombs  and  Monuments,  and  cemetery  work  of  all  kinds, 
to  which  special  attention  will  be  given. 

He  will  give  counsel  in  every  branch  of  Agriculture,  in 
which  he  has  a  thorough  practical  experience,  having-  been 
the  principal  and  proprietor  of  an^Agricultural  school  and 
experimental  farm  for  eight  years.  He  will  furnish  plan3 
for  buildings  of  every  description,  and  for  Heating  and 
Ventilating  buildings  of  any  dimensions  or  form.  In  all 
the  above  he  guarantees  satisfaction  to  his  patrons. 

Address,   397  W.Fayette  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


THE  GKEATEST  DISCOVERY 
O  IF    T  IrL  E    -A-  O-  E 


THE  NONPAREIL  FRENCH 


NOW  OFFERED  BY  THE 

Nonpareil'French  Fertilizer  Co. 

To  Farmers,  Planters,  Gardeners  and  others,  pos- 
sesses the  most  surprising  advantages  over  all  others, 
being  free  from  all  the  objections  usually  urged 
against  other  varieties. 

The  attention  of  those  interested  is  invited  to  this 
truly  wonderful  discovery.  It  is  cheaper  than  any 
other  fertilizer  now  in  use,  being  only  $60  per  ton, 
and  is  superior  to  Peruvian  at  $110  per  ton. 

A  host  of  references  and  recommendations  can  be 


given. 

Address, 


aug-ly 


J.  B.  CAREY  &  CO. 

No.  23  CHEAPSIDE, 

Baltimore,  Md. 


A.  SNOWDEN  PIGGOT,  M.  D. 
Analytical  &  Consulting  Chemist, 

LABORATORY,  59  S.  GAY  STREET, 

BALTIMORE. 

Soils,  Ores,  Minerals,  Waters,  &c,  analyzed. — 
Chemical  and  Geological  opinions  given.  Manu- 
facturing processes  examined  and  reported  upon, 
oc-ly 


HARRINGTON  &  MILLS,  . 

SUCCESSORS  TO  SAMSON  CARISS  &  CO. 

140  Baltimore  Street,  * 

Manufacturers  and  dealers  in 

Mantle  and  Pier  Mirrors,  Bases,  Cornices, 
Picture  Frames, 

And  all  descriptions  of 

Framing  and  Gilt  Work,  French  and  German 
Booking-Glass  Plates. 

Fine  English,  French  and  German  ENGRAVINGS— a 
large  stock  constantly  on  hand. 

house:  furnishing  articles 

in  great  variety. 

Chandeliers  and  Gas  Fixtures. 

PLATED  ALBATA  Forks,  Spoons,  Ladles,  Castors,  Tea 
Sets,  Liquor  Stands,  Urns,  &c.  Ivory  and  Bone  Handle 
Table  and  Desert  Knives  &  Forks,  Carvers,  Steels, 
Butcher  and  Bread  Knives,  &c. 

Planished,  Japan  and  common  TIN  WARE,  in  all  its 
varieties. 

Wooden  Ware,  fine  and  common  Hardware,  Baskets, 
Willow  Ware,  Door  Mats,  &c. 

Sweep,  Hand  and  Dust  Brushes ;  Feather  Dusters  of  all 
descriptions. 

Waiters  and  Tea  Trays,  all  sizes  and  varieties. 

Devonshire  Portable  Carpet  and  Sewing  Chairs,  Table 
Mats,  Napkins,  Rings,  Knife  Boxes,  &c. 

Cedar  Chests  of  all  sizes. 

Refrigerators  of  the  Dr.  Kane  and  Waterman's  Pat- 
ent. fe6t 


SHEEP. 

I  am  prepared  to  furnish  Merino  Sheep, 
shorn,  by  the  car  load,  at  Baltimore,  for 
from  $3.00  to  §5.00  per  head.  .  A  few 
choice  Cotswold  ewes  and  lambs,  as  well  as  [Me-, 
rino  ewes  and  lambs  on  hand.  Call  and  see  them, 
and  select  samples  for  ordinary  flocks. 

T.  C.  PETERS. 
West  Friendship,  Howard  Co.,  Md.,  May  1866. 


Private  Sale  of  Horses,  Cattle, 
Sheep  and  Hogs. 


The  subscriber  offers  at  pri- 
vate sale  the  whole  of  his 
BLOODED  STOCK,  consist- 


ing of  HORSES,  CATTLE,  SHEEP  and  HOGS. 

THOMAS  HUGHLETT, 
aptf  Trappe  P.  0.,  Talbot  Co.,  Md. 


FOR  SALE. 


SSL 


SHORT  HORNS  of  first  class  Pedigrees,  &c, 
from  recent  importations — also  SOUTH  DOWN  and 
SHROPSHIRE  SHEEP.    Thoroughbred  and  Trot- 
ting HORSES,  and  Essex  SWINE, 
aptf  A.  B.  CONGER,  Haverstraw,  N.  Y. 

Jno.  Robin  McDaniel.  Jas.  J.  Irby. 

McDANIEL  &  IRBY, 
Commission  Merchants 

15  BRIDGE  STREET, 
my-iy  LYNCHBURG,  ^A. 


THE  MARYLAND  FARMER. 


STEPHEN  G.  COLLINS.  WM.  CHARLES  ALDERSON.  ROBERT  DOWNS. 

SEED  GROWERS  &  IMPORTERS, 

WAREHOUSE,  1111  &  1113  Market  Street, 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA.  I 


Having  had  fifteen  years  experience  in  Seed  Growing,  we  are  prepared  to  supply  Coun- 
try Merchants  and  Dealers  generally  with  Fresh  and  Genuine 

GARDEN,  FIELD  &  FLOWER  SEEDS. 

Our  stock  has  been  selected  with  great  care,  and  our  Seeds  are  warranted  to  give  sat- 
isfaction. 

Seeds  put  up  in  any  form  of  package,  or  papers  with  Dealers'  name  on  to  suit  the 
trade. 

Purchasers  will  find  it  to  their  interest  to  call  on  us  or  send  for  a  Trade  Price  List  be- 
fore making  up  their  orders. 

Seed  Farm  and  Garden  near  Haddonfield,  N.  J. 

JISPAlso,  pure  Chester  County  Pigs,  Fancy  Breeds  of  Chickens,  &c.  no-Gt 


FRUIT  &  ORNAMENTAL  TREES 

VINES,  &C. 

CULTIVATED  AND  FOR  SALE  BY 

BALTIMORE,  MD. 


A  GENERAL  ASSORTMENT  OF 

Apple,  Peach,  Pear  and  Cherry 

TKEES,  VINES,  &C. ' 

ALSO, 

ORNAMENTAL  TREES  &  SHRUBS. 

E.  A.  BAGLEY,  Office,  52  S.  Calvert  St., 

With  R.  B.  KEYS  &  CO. 

WM.  L.  UNGER,  Agent,  will  be  found  constantly  at  DORSET S 
HOTEL,  corner  of  7th  and  H  Streets,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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EDUCATIONAL. 


BALTIMORE  FEMALE  COLLEGE. 


Southern  Literary  Institute, 

SELECT    BOARDING   AND    DAY  SCHOOL, 
FOR  YOUNG  LADIES. 

Mrs.  Georgie  A.  HulseMcLeod,  Principal.  Residence, 
the  Mansion  of  the  late  Dr.  Edmonson-,  North  west  corner 
ol' FRANKLIN  and  GILMOR  STREETS. 

Entrance  on  Gilmor  Street, 

Baltimore,  Md. 

Southern  by  birth  and  Southern  in  her  sympathies  and 
affections,  the  Principal  cordially  invites  the  attention  of 
Southern  parents  and  guardians  to  her  Literary  Institute. 
She  has  already  evinced  her  deep  interest  in  the  South  by 
offering  through  the  "Ladies  of  the  Southern  Relief  Associa- 
tion of  Baltimore,"  one  full  free  scholarship,  including 
Board,  Tuition,  &c,  for  her  native  State,  Florida,  and  one 
fiee  scholarship  for  Tuition  for  each  of  the  other  Ten  South- 
ern States,  applications  for  which  to  be  made  through  the 
above  Association. 

The  location  is  most  desirable.  The  large  and  commodi- 
ous Mansion  is  situated  on  the  most  elevated  ground  in 
the  western  suburbs  of  the  city  of  Baltimore,  and  is  sur- 
rounded by  thirty  acres  of  land  beautifully  adorned  with 
ornamental  trees  and  shrubbery.  The  dormitories  are 
spacious  and  well-ventilated. 

The  course  of  Instruction,  in  each  department,  English, 
French,  Classical,  and  Mathematical,  is  thorough.  * 

The  object  of  the  Principal  is  to  combine  the  advantages 
of  a  first  Class  educational  establishment  with  the  comforts 
and  pleasures  of  Home. 

The  annual  Session  commences  the  second  Monday  in 
September,  1866,  and  ends  the  last  Wehnesday  in  June,  1867. 

Address  the  Principal  for  Circulars. 

REFERENCES : 
Among  the  numerous  references  which  might  be  given, 
are  the  following : 

Rev.  Geo.  C.  M.  Roberts,  M.  D.,  D.  D.,  Baltimore. 
"  Henry  Slicer,  D.  D.,  " 
"  John  Poisal,  " 
,{  John  A.  Williams,  " 
"  Thomas  E.  Bond,  M.  D.  " 
"  Bishop  Dosgett,  Virginia. 
"   John  E.  Edwards,  D.  D.,  Virginia, 

John  H.  B.  Latrobe,  Esq.,  Baltimore. 

Charles  J.  Baker,  Esq.,  « 

Dr.  John  F.  Innerarity,  Mobile,  Ala. 

Hon  Judge  Sharkey,  Jackson,  Miss. 

Dr.  John  I.  Hulse,  Florida. 

E.  S.  Hough,  Esq,  Alexandria,  Va.  septf 


NORWOOD  SCHOOL, 
Nelson  Co.,  Va. 

WM.  D.  CABELL,  Graduate  University  of  Va.,  Principal. 
L.  M.  BLACKFORD,  M.  A.,       "  " 
E.  CUNNINGHAM,  Jr.,  1st  Honor  Grad.  V.  M.  I. 
WALLER  HOLLADAY,  Univ.  Va. 

The  object  of  this  School  is  to  prepare  youths  for  the 
University  of  Virginia,  or  for  immediate  entrance  up->n  the 
duties  of  life.  The  Course  of  Instruction  includes  all  the 
elements  of  academic  preparation  for  the  University,  and 
the  method  of  teaching  is,  as  far  as  practicable,  adapted  to 
that  pursued  at  that  Institution. 

Besides  Languages  and  Mathematics,  the  English  Branch- 
es receive  full  attention.  Penmanship  is  daily  practiced, 
and  regular  instruction  in  Book-keeping  and  Forms  of 
Business  is  given  by  the  Rev.  T.  F.  Martin,  an  experienced 
accountant  and  teacher. 

For  qualifications  of  Instructors,  reference  is  invited  to 
the  Faculties  of  the  University  of  Virginia  and  Virginia 
Military  Institute. 

The  next  session  of  this  School  will  begin  on  Wednes- 
day, September  oth,  1866,  and  close  on  Wednesday  June, 
26th, 1867. 

Terms  reasonable.    Write  for  circular  or  catalogue  to 
WM.  D.  CABELL,  Principal, 
se-tf  Norwood,  P.  O.,  Nelson  Co.,  Va. 


The  NINETEENTH  ANNUAL  SESSION  of  this  Institu- 
tion opens  SEPTEMBER  3d,  1866. 

The  College  was  incorporated  in  1849— is  liberally  en- 
dowed by  the  State,  and  affords  every  facility  for  a  thor- 
ough, accomplished  and  Christian  education.  One  pupil 
from  each  county  in  the  State  is  educated  without  charge, 
on  the  State  scholarships,  several  of  which  are  now  vacant. 

During  the  past  Session  135  pupils  were  in  attendance,  of 
whom  27  were  from  the  South. 

FACULTY  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

Prof.  N.  C.  BROOKS,  LL.  D.,  Ancient  Languages. 

Prof.  THOMAS  LUCY,  A.  M.,  Mathematics,  &c. 

Prof.  R.  L.  PEET,  German  Language. 

Prof.  A.  WEIDENBACH,  Oil  Painting,  fcc. 

Prof.  A.  GLASER,  Penmanship  and  Drawing. 

Miss  K.  A.  BRADLEY,  Belles  Lettres,  &c. 

Miss  D.  L.  COSTIGAN,  Ornamental  Branches. 

Mrs.  M.  A.  SIMMONS.  Ensilish  and  History. 

Mad.  A.  DUBREUIL,  French  Language. 

Mad.  F.  PRIESCHALL,  French  Governess. 

Mad.  A.  R.  BOXAVITA,  Vocal  Music. 

Mrs.  A.  L.  POLSTER,  Piano  and  Guitar. 

C(^-Catalogues  may  be  had  by  addressing 

sept2t*  "    N.  C.  BROOKS,  LL.  D.,  President. 

WOODSIDE  FARM  SCHOOL 

ADJOINING  THE 

Maryland  Agricultural  College. 


The  FALL  SESSION  of  this  School  will  begin  on 
the 

SECOND  WEEK  OF  SEPTEMBER, 

The  course  of  study  embraces  the  usual  English 
and  Commercial  branches,  Classical,  Mathematical 
and  Scientific  elementary  instruction  ;  with  a  special 
course  in  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Agriculture 
and  Horticulture — Systematic  drill  at  Gymnasium, 
and  out-door  exercise,  during  eight  months  of  the 
year,  obligatory  upon  each  pupil. 

TERMS— For  boarders,  #400.00  per  year  of  10 
monts  ;  day  scholars,  $88.00,  payable  semi-annu- 
ally, in  advance. 

For  particulars,  apply  to  the  Principal,  late  Pro- 
fessor of  Chemistry  and  Natural  Scienoea  in  Agri- 
cultural College  of  Maryland. 

Dr.  M0NTG0MEEY  JOHNS,  Ph.  D.. 

P.  O.  HYATTSVILLE, 
an-3t  Prince  Georges's  Co.,  Maryland, 
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HANEY'S 

PUBLICATIONS. 

The  following  are  all  good  and  cheap  and  will,  we  be- 
lieve, give  entire  satisfaction : 

SECRETS  WORTH  KNOWING, 
Tells  how  to  make  all  kinds  of  patent  medicines,  perfum- 
ery, toilet  articles,  cosmetics,  candies,  wines,  cordials  and 
delicious  beverages,  soaps,  vermin  remedies,  dyes,  and 
hundreds  of  articles  in  universal  demand,  easily  made, 
and  sold  at  immense  profits.   25  cents. 

ROGUES  AND  ROGUERIES, 
Fully  exposing  all  tricks  and  traps  of  great  cities,  and  all 
swindles  and  humbugs  everywhere.   25  cents. 

HOW  TO  MAKE  A  BAD  MEMORY  GOOD, 
And  a  Good  one  Better.   Will  enable  any  one  to  acquire  a 
wonderful  degree  of  memory.   15  cents. 

HANDBOOK  OF  VENTRILOQUISM, 

So  simple,  clear  and  explicit  that  any  one  can  acquire  the 
art.  Also,  how  to  make  the  Magic  Whistle,  for  imitating 
birds,  animals,  insects,  &c.    15  cents. 

ART  OF  TRAINING  ANIMALS. 
How  to  break,  tame,  and  teach  all  kinds  of  wild  and  do- 
mestic animals,  and  how  to  instruct  all  kinds  of  Trick  or 
Performing  animals,  from  lions  to  fleas,  for  private  amuse- 
ment or  public  exhibition.   25  cents. 

BASE  BALL  BOOK  OF  REFERENCE, 
For  consultation  in  every  difficulty  that  can  possibly  oc- 
cur.  Every  player  who  desires  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
Base  Ball  should  have  this  little  book.   25  cents. 
FUN  FOR  ALL, 

Mammoth  size  with  numerous  funny  pictures.   25  cents. 

GREENBACKS  are  distributed  every  month  in  the  puz- 
zle Department  of  MERRYMAN'S  Monthly.  Full  of  In- 
teresting Reading  and  attractive  pictures.    15  cents. 

Sold  by  all  dealers  or  sent  post-paid  on  receipt  of  price 
l)y  J.  C.  HAN EY  &  CO.,  Publishers. 

109  Nassau  street,  New  York. 

{ft^-Ask  for  HANEY'S.   Please  preserve  this  list. 

sept-6c 


E.  MILLS   «&  SONS, 

Are  prepared  to  execute  all  kinds  of 

Metallic    Roofing,  Spouting,  Factory 
Work,  &c. 

18  WATER  STREET,— BALTIMORE. 

All  kinds  of  Factory  Work,  such  as  Spinning  Frame 
Cylinders,  Colton  cans,  &c,  worked  up  from  one  sheet  of 
tin,  avoiding  the  old  mode  of  piecing.  A  long  experience 
in  Factory  work  justifies  us  in  guaranteeing  satislaction. 

je-ly 


LANCSTROTH'S 

Movable  Comb  BEE  HIVE. 

Individual  and  Territorial  Rights  to  use  this  hive 
and  also  sample  hives,  may  be  had  of  the  undersign- 
ed, owner  of  the  Patent  for  the  State  of  Maryland, 
two  southern  counties  of  Delaware  and  elsewhere. 

RICHARD  COLV1N, 
iVo.  77  East  Baltimore  Street,  Baltimore. 

seply 


Col  C.  S  Peyton.      Geo.  L.  Peyton.      Wm.  H.  Pevton. 

VIKCMNIA  HOTEL, 
STAUNTON,  VA. 

GEORGE  L.  PEYTON  &  CO.,  Proprietors. 
Be-6t*  B.  F.  Webb,  Superintendent. 


Webster's  Unabridged  Dictionary, 

NEW  ILLUSTRATED  EDITION, 

Thoroughly  Eevised  and  much  Enlarged. 

OVEK  3000  FINE  ENGKAVINGS, 

10,000  WORDS  and  MEANINGS  not  found  in  other  Dic- 
tionaries. 

Over  thirty  ahle  American  and  European  scholars  em- 
ployed upon  this  revision. 

Among  the  collaborators  are  Dr.  Mahn,  of  Berlin.  Profes- 
sors Porter,  Dana,  Whitney,  Hadley,  Lyman,  Gil-nan, 
and  Thacher,  Capt.  Craighill,  ot  West  Point  Military 
Academy,  Judge  J.  C.  Perkins,  Professor  Stiles,  A.  L. 
Holley,  Esq.,  &c,  &c. 

Several  tables  of  great  value,  one  of  them  of  fifty  quarto 
pages,  Explanatory  and  Pronouncing,  of  names  in  fic- 
tion of  persons  and  places,  pseudonyms,  &c,  &c,  as 
Abaddon,  Acadia,  Albany  Regency,  Mother  Cary,  Ma- 
son and  Dixon's  line,  Mr.  Micawber,  Mr.  Wm.  A. 
Wheeler,  &c. 

Containing  one-fifth  or  one-fourth  more  matter  than  any  for- 
mer edition. 

From  new  electrotype  plates  and  the  Riverside  Press. 

In  One  Vol.  of  1840  Royal  Quarto  Pages. 

1 1  GET  TEE  LA  TEST: '    ' « GET  THE  BEST:1 
"  GET  WEBSTER." 
Published  by  G.  &  C.  MERRIAM,  Springfield,  Mass. 


THE  CULPEPER  OBSERVER, 

Published  at  CULPEPER  C.  H.,  VA.,  by 
ALFRED    J.  STOFER. 

This  old  and  permanently  established  Journal,  having  a 
large  and  increasing  circulation  amongst  the  farmers  and 
substantial  business  men  of  Culpeper  and  surrounding 
country,  is  confidently  recommended  as  a  medium  for  ad- 
vertising surpassed  by  no  other.  It  numbers  amongst  its 
readers  those  who  are  able  to  buy  liberally  and  pay 
promptly,  and  whose  custom  would  be  valuable  to  busi- 
ness men. 

TERMS  OF  ADVERTISING.— One  square,  (eight  lines 
or  less,)  first  insertion,  $1 — each  subsequent  insertion,  50 
cents.  One  square  12  months,  $12— One  square  6  months, 
$8— One  square  3  months,  $5.   Business  Cards,  (ten  lines 


or  less,)  one  year,  $12.  oc-tf 


F.  M.  FRAZIER.  C  J.  SYMK. 

LEWISBURG  WEEKLY  TIMES, 

LEWISBURG,  WEST  VA. 

TERMS  OF  ADVERTISING : 

One  Square,  (ten  lines,)  first  insertion,  $1.00 

Each  subsequent  insertion,   50 

One  Square,  Twelve  months,  10.00 

One  Square,  Six  months   5.00 

Larger  Advertisements  on  Contract. 


FARMER. 

A  LIVE  WESTERN  AGRICULTURAL  JOURNAL. 

If  you  wish  to  know  about  the  soil,  climate  and  other 
characteristics  of  Kansas,  its  adaptation  to  Stock  raising, 
Sheep  Husbandry,  &c,  &c,  just  send  for  the  "Kansas  Far- 
mer/'  Terms— ONE  DOLLAR  per  annum,  in  advance. 

Address,  JOHN  S.  BROWN,  Laxortnce,  Kantat. 
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Ayrshires,  Southdowns,  Berkshires. 

AYRSHIRE  COWS,  HEIFERS  &  BULL  CALVES; 
SOUTHDOWN  BUCKS  AXD  BUCK  LAMBS  ; 
AND  BERKSHIRE  PIGS, 

For  Sale  by 

RAMSAY  McHENRY. 
oc3t  Emmorton,  Harford  County,  Md. 


CHESTER  WHITES. 

The  subscriber,  the  original  shipper  of 
this  popular  breed  of  SWINE,  continues 
to  fill  orders  from  his  extensive  stock  and 
other  well  selected  and  premium  stock  on  reason- 
able terms.  Send  for  a  Circular  embracing  all  nec- 
essary information  for  Breeding  and  Management  of 
Swine.  Address, 

THOMAS  WOOD, 
ocVt*  Doe  Run,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 


Goodrich  Seedling  Potatoes. 

EARLY  GOODRICH,  GLEASON,  CALICO  and  , 
HEFFRON  for  sale  at  §3  per  bushel  and  $7perj 
barrel.  EARLY  SEBEC  $2  per  bushel  and  $5  per 
barrel.  HARRISON  $5  per  bushel  $12  per  barrel. 
Cartage,  package  and  Circulars  free.  Autumn  is 
the  best  time  to  secure  seed  for  Spring  planting. — 
Liberal  discount  to  the  trade  and  large  orders. 

By  Mail  4  pounds— postage  paid. 

CHARLES  W.  GLEASON, 
oc2t  Holden.  Mass. 


ORNAMENT    TOUR    PARLORS— Directions 
in  Antique,  Oriental  or  Grecian  painting,  leather  or 
cone  \rork  ;  either  by  mail,  50  cents. 
je-4t*  WM.  H.  WHITE,  South  Windsor,  Conn. 


Cultivator  and  Farmer. 

TWO  AGRICULTURAL  PAPERS  FOR  $3. 


SHEEP  HUSBANDRY. 

Believing  Maryland  and  Virginia  possess  every 
requisite  for  becoming  the  largest  Wool-growing  re- 
gions in  the  Union,  both  in  soil,  climate  and  prox- 
imity to  market  for  Mutton  and  Wool — and  that  the 
time  has  come  "when  a  change  in  the  system  of  farm- 
ing is  inevitable,  and  that  Sheep  would  be  largely 
used,  if  accessible  at  reasonable  prices,  I  have  per- 
fected arrangements  for  supplying  farmers  in  these 
States  with  sheep. 

My  plan  is  to  select  from  the  leading  flocks  of  the 
North  such  Sheep  as  I  would-  put  upon  my  own 
farm  for  profit,  and  bring  them  here  for  distribu- 
tion, either  in  Maryland  or  Virginia,  to  those 
who  wish  to  stock  their  farms  with  valuable  sheep. 

Sheep  will  be  furnished  in  numbers  from  one  to 
one  thousand,  and  at  as  low  prices  as  will  give  me 
a  small  profit.  They  will  be  kept  on  hand  at  my 
farm,  in  moderate  numbers — from  which  samples 
can  be  selected  and  orders  filled  at  the  earliest  pos- 
sible moment  from  the  North  ;  and  if  the  Sheep  do 
not  suit  upon  arrival,  the  purchasers  will  not  be 
required  to  take  them. 

As  I  have  been  connected  with  Sheep  raising  for 
most  of  the  last  forty  years,  and  thoroughly  famil- 
iar with  the  Sheep  husbandry  of  the  North,  I  flatter 
myself  I  can  be  of  great  service  to  farmers  in  estab- 
lishing this  branch  of  business. 

Rams  will  be  furnished  at  the  proper  time  in  the 
fall. 

^l*My  office  in  Baltimore  is  at  the  ^'Maryland 
Farmer"  office,  No.  24  S.  Calvert  street,  where  I 
can  be  consulted  Thursdavs.  from  10  to  2  P.  M. — 
Post  office  address,  11  T.  C.  Peters,  W.  Friendship, 
Howard  County,  Md.': 

T.  C.  PETERS. 

Baltmorb,  March,  1866. 

PRACTICAL  SHEPHERD. 


THE 

SOUTHERN  CULTIVATOR." 

D.  REDMOND  &  WN.  N.  WHITE,  Editors. 


ESTABLISHED  IN  1843  ! 
Volume   !i4r    Commences   January,  186G. 


Monthly,  at  $2.00  per  annum. 

Six  Copies  for  $10,  in  Advance. 


By  special  arrangement,  with  the  "  MARYLAND  FAR- 
MER," another  excellent  Rural  Monthly,  published  in 
Baltimore  at  §1.50,  both  papers  will  be  sent  one  year  for 
$3.00 — six  of  each  for  §16 — 10  of  each  for  $25 — giving  each 
subscriber  in  this  case,  both  papers  for  §2.50: 

Address,  WM.  N.  WHITE, 

Athens,  Ga. 

Or  office  "Maryland  Farmer,"  Baltimore. 


This  is  the  latest  and  best  of  Dr.  Randall's  works  on 
Sheep  Husbandry — the  Standard  Authority  on  this  subject. 
It  tells  all  about  the  Breeding,  Management  and  Diseases 
of  Sheep,  and  should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  dock-master 
on  the  American  Continent.  Over  20,000  copies  already 
sold.  One  large  12mo.  volume  of  454  pages — printed,  illus- 
trated and  bound  in  superior  style.  Sent  post  paid  on  re- 
ceipt of  price— §2.  Address, 

"MARYLAND  FARMER," 

24  S.  Calvert  street,  Baltimore,  Md. 


THE  AMERICAN  STATESMAN, 
SOLDIER  AND  PATRIOT, 

A   NATIONAL   FAMILY  NEWSPAPER. 

For  the  home  and  fireside,  the  counting-room,  the  field, 
the  court  and  the  Senate.  Every  Lover  of  his  Country  ; 
every  Soldier's  Friend:  every  Patriot,  every  Statesman 
should  take  it ;  every  Tax  Payer,  every  Voter  ;  every  citi- 
zen and  household  should  have  it ;  every  True  American 
and  friend  of  national  reform,  every  intelligent  youth  in 
our  land,  should  read  it.  A  Mammoth  sheet,  28  by  42 
inches.   Publisfted  iceeJdy, 

AT  0\LV  SI. 50  PER  ANNUM. 

Ten  copies  will  be  sent  to  the  same  address  for  §12.50, 
or  only  §1-25  to  each  subscriber,  with  an  extra  copy  free  to 
the  getter-up  of  the  club ;  20  copies  will  be  sent  to  the 
same  or  different  addresses,  with  an  extra  copy  to  the  getter 
up  of  the  club,  for  §20.    Sample  copies  free. 

Address,  STATESMAN  AND  PATRIOT. 

aug-6t  67  NASSAU  ST.,  NEW  YORK. 
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WHEELER  &  WILSON 

HIGHEST  PREMIUM 


HA3HIHE! 


Awarded  the  Highest  Premium 

AT  THE 

WORLD'S  FAIR, 

JUST  HELD  IN  LONDON,  ENGLAND, 

INDUSTRIAL  EXPOSITION, 

Where  all  the  machines  of  Europe  and  America  were  in 
competition — also  at  the 
PARIS,  FRANCE,  AND  AT  EVERY 

UNITED  STATES  FAIR, 

At  which  SEWING  MACHINES  were  exhibited. 


The  Lock  Stitch  made  by  this  Machine  cannot  be  rav- 
elled, and  presents  the  same  appearance  upon  each  side  of 
the  seam,  a  single  line  of  thread  extending  from  stitch  to 
stitch.  It  is  formed  with  two  threads,  one  upon  each  side 
of  the  fabric,  and  interlocked  in  the  center  of  it.  The 
beauty  and  regularity  of  the  stitch  will  be  observed,  also 
the  firmness  of  the  seam,  in  which  respects  it  excels  hand- 
sewing. 

The  machine  is  recommended  for  the  following  quali- 
ties : 

1.  Beauty  and  excellence  of  stitch  upon  each  side  of  the 
fabric  sewed. 

2.  Strength,  firmness,  aud  durability  of  seam  that  will 
not  rip  nor  ravel,  and  made  with 

3.  Economy  of  thread. 

4.  Its  attachments  and  range  of  application  to  purposes 
and  materials. 

5.  Compactness  and  elegance  of  model  and  finish. 

6.  Simplicity  and  thoroughness  of  construction. 

7.  Speed,  ease  of  operation  and  management,  and  quiet- 
ness of  movement. 

Office,  21*  Baltimore  Street,  Baltimore. 

howe  mm  cur 

(trade  mark.) 


(None  Genuine  without  this  murk.) 
FOR  TAILORING  AND  MANUFACTURING. 
DEPOT  214  BALTIMORE-ST.,  BALTIMORE, 
\V.  9IBRRELL,  Agent. 


THE  LARGEST  STOCK 


OODS 


IN  BALTIMORE. 


HAMILTON  EASTEE  &  CO. 
199,  201  and  203  Baltimore  Street, 

IB  J\.  LT  I  3VE  ORE, 
Invite  the  attention  of 
MERCHANTS  VISITING  BALTIMORE 

To  make  purchases,  to  the  very  extensive 

Wholesale  Stock 

OF 

DRY  GOODS, 

On  second  floor  and  basemerit  of  their  warehouse, 
Embracing  in  addition  to  their  own  large  and  general 

IMPORTATION  OF 

FOREIGN  GOODS, 

a  large  and  well  selected  stock  of 

DOMESTICS, 

WOOLENS, 

and  STAPLE  GOODS, 
Of  every  description.  • 

OUR  SPLENDID  RETAIL  STOCK  OF  GOODS 

On  first  floor, 

ARTICLES  OF  EVERY  CLASS, 

From  Loav  Priced  to  the  Most  Magnificent,  in  every 
Branch  of  the  Trade,  rendering  our  entire 
stock  one  of  the 

MOST  EXTENSIVE^  COMPLETE 

IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

The  Wholesale  and  Retail  Price  being  marked  on 
each  article,  from  which 

NO  DEVIATION  IS  ALLOWED. 

Parties  not  fully  acquainted  with  the  value  of  Goods, 
can  buy  from  us  with  perfect  confidence. 

ap-Gt 
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JOHN  MERRYMAN  &  CO. 

FARMERS'  AND  PLANTERS' 


AGEIC¥ 


9 


@RTJCUS.U.RE,. . ,,   -     RURAL  TiFp- 


67  W.  FAYETTE  STREET, 

BALTIMORE,  MD. 

For  the  Sale  of  PERUVIAN  GUANO,  GROUND  BONES, 

and  all  manufactured  Fertilizers  of  known  value. 

We  select  and  purchase  at  manufacturers  prices  the  most  improved  Agricultural  Im- 
plements, including 

Threshers,  Horse  Powers,  Plows,  Reapers  and  Mowers, 
Grain  Drills,  Grain  Fans, 
Harrows,  Corn  Shelters,  Plow  Castings,  &c. 

Hereford,  Devon,  Alderney,  Ayrshire  and  Grade  Cattle — Milch 
Cows — Horses,  Mules,  Sheep,  Swine,  &c. 

REFERENCES— Editors  of  "Farmer,"  John  S.  Gittings,  Prest.  Chesapeake  Rank; 
Chas  Goodwin,  Cashier  Franklin  Bank;  Jacob  Heald  &  Co.,  F.  W.  Brune  &  Sons,  Jame« 
T.  Earle,  Ex-President  Md.  State  Agricultural  Society. 

JOHN  MERRYMAN, 

Formerly  Prest.  Md.  State  Agricultural  Society. 

B.  H.  WARING, 

Formerly  of  "  American  Farmer"  and  "Rural  Register"  Agencies. 


FOR,  SALE. 

O  r  EWES  AND  LAMBS— HAMP- 
flflf      JL  0  shire  and  Shropshiredowns. 

JCbJLwAIso,  a  Shropshire  Buck,  out  of  imported 
Buck  and  Ewe. 

JOHN  MERRYMAN  &  CO. 
Farmers  and  Planters  Agency,  Baltimore. 

4 


lOO  TONS 
PURE  GROUND  BONES, 

FOR  SALE  AT  REDUCED  PRICE,  BY 
JOHN  MERRYMAN  A  CO., 
Farmers  and  Planters  Agency,  Baltimore. 
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IMPORTANT  IS  MERCHANTS,  FiBMERS  AND  PLANTERS. 

We  hare  been  informed  that  the  usual  practice  of  Merchants,  Farmers  and  Planters,  fn  ordering  their 
supplies  of  our  DR.  McLANE'S  Celebrated  VERMIFUGE,  has  been  to  simply  write  or  order  Vermi- 
fuge. The  consequence  is,  that  instead  of  the  genuine  Dr.  McLANE'S  Vermifuge,  they  very  frequent- 
ly get  one  or  other  of  the  many  worthless  preparations  called  Vermifuge  now  before  the  public.  We 
therefore  beg  leave  to  urge  upon  the  planter  the  propriety  and  importance  of  invariably  writing  the 
name  in  full,  and  to  advise  their  factors  or  agents  that  they  will  not  receive  any  other  than  the  genuine 
Dr.  McLane's  Celebrated  Vermifuge,  prepared  by  Fleming  Brothers,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

We  would  also  advise  the  same  precautions  in  ordering  Dr.  McLANE'S  Celebrated  LIVER  PILLS. — 
The  great  popularity  of  these  Pills,  as  a  specific  or  cure  for  Liver  Complaint  ,  and  all  the  bilious  derange- 
ments so  prevalent  in  the  South  and  South  West,  has  induced  vendors  of  many  worthless  nostrums  to 
claim  for  their  preparations  similar  medicinal  virtues.  Be  not  deceived  I  DR.  McLANE'S  Celebrated 
LIVER  PILLS  are  the  original  and  only  reliable  remedy  for  Liver  Complaints  that  has  yet  been  discov- 
ered, and  we  urge  the  planter  and  merchant,  as  he  values  his  own  and  the  health  of  those  depending  on 
him,  to  be  careful  in  ordering.  Take  neither  Vermifuge  or  Liver  Pills  unless  you  are  sure  you  are  getting 
the  genuine  Dr.  McLANE'S,  prepared  by 

FLEMING  BROTHERS,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


AMERICAN 

Worm  Specific  or  Vermifuge. 


No  diseases  to  which  the  human  body  is  liable  are  bet-  i 
ter  entitled  to  the  attention  of  the  philanthropist  than  those 
consequent  on  the  irritation  produced  by  WORMS  in  the  i 
stomach  and  bowels.  When  the  sufferer  is  an  adult,  the  | 
cause  is  very  frequently  overlooked,  and  consequently  the 
proper  remedy  is  not  applied.  But  when  the  patient  is  an 
infant,  if  the  disease  is  not  entirely  neglected,  it  is  still  too 
frequently  ascribed,  in  whole  or  part,  to  some  other  cause. 
It  ought  here  to  be  particularly  remarked,  that  although 
but  Jew  worms  may  exist  in  a  child,  and  howsoever  qui- 
escent they  may  have  been  previously,  no  sooner  is  the 
constitution  invaded  by  any  of  the  numerous  train  of  diseases 
to  which  infancy  is  exposed,  than  it  is  fearfully  augmented 
by  their  irritation.  Hence  it  too  frequently  happens  that 
a  disease  otherwise  easily  managed  by  proper  remedies, 
when  aggravated  by  that  cause  bids  defiance  to  treatment, 
judicious  in  other  respects,  but  which  entirely  fails  in  con- 
sequence of  worms  being  overlooked.  And  even  in  cases 
of  greater  violence,  if  a  potent  and  prompt  remedy  be  pos- 
seted, so  that  they  could  be  expelled  without  loss  of  time, 
which  is  so  precious  in  such  cases,  the  disease  might  be  at- 
tacked, by  proper  remedies,  even-handed,  and  with  success. 

Symptoms  which  cannot  bi  mistaken. — The  counte- 
nance is  pale  and  leaden  colored,  with  occasional  flushes, 
or  a  circumscribed  spot  on  one  or  both  cheeks  ;  the  eye  be- 
comes dull ;  the  pupils  dilate ;  an  azure  semi-circle  runs 
along  the  lower  eyelid  ;  the  nose  is  irritated,  swells,  and 
sometimes  bleeds  ;  swelling  of  the  upper  lip  ;  occasional 
headache,  with  humming  or  throbbing  in  the  ears ;  an  un- 
usual secretion  of  saliva  ;  slimy  or  furred  tongue  ;  breath 
very  foul,  particularly  in  the  morning ;  appetite  variable, 
sometimes  voracious,  with  a  gnawing  sensation  of  the 
stomach,  at  others  entirely  gone;  fleeting  pains  in  the  stom- 
ach ;  occasional  nausea  and  vomiting;  violent  pains  through- 
out the  abdomen  ;  bowels  irregular,  at  times  costive  ;  stools 
slimy,  not  unfrequently  tinged  with  blood;  belly  swollen 
and  hard  ;  urine  turbid  ;  respiration  occasionally  difficult, 
and  accompanied  by  hiccough  ;  cough  sometimes  dry  ana 
convulsive ;  uneasy  and  disturbed  sleep,  with  grinding  of 
the  teeth  ;  temper  variable,  but  generally  irritable,  &c. 


Whenever  the  above  symptoms  are  found  to  exist,  DR . 
McLANE'S  VERMIFUGE  may  be  depended  upon  to  ef- 
fect A  CURE. 

The  universal  success  which  has  attended  the  adminis- 
tration of  this  preparation  has  been  such  as  to  warrant  us 
inpledging  ourselves  to  the  public  to  RETURN  the  MON- 
EY in  every  instance  where  it  proves  ineffectual,  "provid- 
ing the  symptoms  attending  the  sickness  of  the  child  or 
adult  warrant  the  supposition  of  worms  being  the  cause." 
In  all  cases  the  medicine  to  be  given  in  strict  accordance 
with  the  directions. 

We  pledge  ourselves  to  the  public  that  Dr.  McLane's 
Vermifuge  does  not  contain  Mercury  in  any  Form  ; 
and  that  it  is  an  innocent  preparation,  and  not  capable  of 
doing  the  slightest  injury  to  the  most  tender  infant. 

DIRECTIONS.— Give  a  child  from  two  t  oten  years 

old,  a  teaspoonfulin  as  much  sweetened  water  every  morn- 
ing, fasting  ;  if  it  purges  through  the  day,  well ;  but  if  not, 
repeat  it  again  in  the  evening.  Over  ten,  give  a  little  more; 
under  two,  give  less.  To  a  full  grown  person,  give  two 
teaspoonsful. 

Beware  of  Counterfeits  nnd  nil  Articles  pur- 
porting to  toe  Dr.  McLane's. — The  great  popularity 
of  DR.  McLANE'S  GENUINE  PREPARATIONS  has  in- 
duced unprincipled  persons  to  attempt  palming  upon  the 
public  counterfeit  and  interior  articles,  in  consequence  of 
which  the  proprietors  have  been  forced  to  adopt  every  pos- 
sible guard  against  fraud.  Purchasers  will  please  pay  at- 
tention to  the  following  marks  of  genuineness. 

1st.— The  external  wrapper  is  a  fine  Steel  Engraving, 
with  the  signatures  of  C.  McLANE,  and  FLEMING  BROS. 

2d. — The  directions  are  printed  on  fine  paper,  with  a  wa- 
ter mark  as  follows  :  "Dr.  McLane's  Celebrated  Vermifuge, 
and  Liver  Pills,  Fleming  Bros.,  Proprietors."  This  water 
mark  can  be  seen  by  holding  up  the  paper  to  the  light. 

The  Liver  Pills  have  the  name  stamped  on  the  lid  ol 
the  box,  in  red  wax. 


PREPARED  ONLY  BY 

l^T^TVlirVG    BROS.,   Fitt sl>vir  g-li,  JPau 

SOLE  PROPRIETORS  OF  DR.  McLANE'S  LIVER  PILLS,  VERMIFUGE  &  LUNG  SYRUP. 
U3=Sol<l  by  Dealers  Everywhere.  oct-ij 

CfJ-The  Proprietors  will  forward,  per  mail,  to  any  part  of  the  United  States  or  the  British  Provinces,  one  box  of 
LIVER  PILLS  on  the  receipt  of  order  enclosing  twelve  three-cent  P.  O  Stamps,  or  one  vial  of  VERMIFUGE  on  re- 
ceipt of  thirteen  stamps. 
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WMtman  &  Sons1  Railway  Power. 


These  Powers  are  manufactured  by  us  of  wrought  iron,  and  all  the  ma- 
terials are  of  the  very  "best  quality,  which  renders  them  strong  and  durable. 
They  work  much  lighter  than  other  Railway  Powers,  and  will  last  four  times 
as  long.  We  are  confident  that  no  person  acquainted  with  the  merits  of  this 
machine  will  purchase  any  other  Railway  Power.  We  recommend  this  Power 
to  our  customers,  as  perfect  in  every  particular,  and  cannot  fail  to  please  if 
properly  managed. 

Price  of  Double  Power.        -  $175 
do.  Single      do.  -       -  $140 

E.  WHITMAN  &  SONS. 

Nos.  22  and  24  South  Calvert  Street,  Baltimore,  Mel. 


SORGO  MACHINERY. 


We  have  on  hand  a  full  and  varied  assortment  of  SUGAR  MACHI- 
NERY, embracing  the 

44  FAVORITE,"  "  VICTOR  " 

AND  OTHER  STANDARD  MILLS,  at  from  $70  to  $1000,  accord- 
ing to  size.  Also, 

Power's,  Drake's  and  Cook's  Sugar  Evaporators, 

Ranging  from  $40  to  $200,  as  to  size. 

E.  WHITMAN  &  SONS. 
Nos.  22  and  24  South  Calvert  Street,  Baltimore,  Md. 
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E.  WHITMAN  &  SONS, 

Nos.  22  &  24  S.  CALVERT  STREET, 

BALTIMORE,  MD. 
HAVING  PURCHASED  THE  EXTENSIVE 

„  FAN  MILL  WORKS  OF  C.  H.  PIERCE, 

Embracing  the  largest  stock  of  Wheat  Fans  that  was  ever  offered — in 
one  lot — in  the  United  States,  are  able  to  offer  to  all  of  our  customers 
a  stock  of  Fans  at  greatly  reduced  prices ;  in  fact,  below  the  original 
cost/  We  can  recommend  them  to  our  customers  and  farmers  and 
merchants  generally,  as  a  good  and  reliable  machine — giving  satisfac- 
tion, in  all  cases,  and  having  no  superior  in  the  market.  The  prices 
are — 

20  per  cent,  less  than  old  price, 

and  as  soon  as  our  present  stock  is  reduced,  we  shall  be  compelled  to 
advance  to  regular  prices. 

RETAIL  PRICE  OF  FANS: 

EXCEI^IORr— No.  1,  $38 ;  No.  2,  $35. 

With  a  liberal  discount  to  the  trade. 


aug-tf 


E  WHITMAN  &  SONS, 

Nos.  22  and  24  S.  Cajvert  street,  Baltimore,  Md. 
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BIBB    cfe    O  O  . 

(BENTLEY"  C.  BIBB,  formerly  of  Virginia,) 

Offer  to  their  friends  from  the  country 
the  LARGEST  AND  MOST  COM- 
PLETE ASSORTMENT  OF 

Cook  Stoves— Ranges— Furna- 
ces—Agricultural  Boilers— and 
REPAIRS  for  all  kinds  of  Parlor  and 

Cook  Stoves,  to  be  found  in  the  city. 
Thev  call  special  attention  to  the  IM- 
PERIAL and  SEA  BIRD  and  to  their 
justly  celebrated 

Re-improved  Old  Dominion  Cook 
Stove, 

For  sale  Wholesale  and  retail,  at  the 

BALTIMORE  STOVE  HOUSE, 

ap_9t  39  Light  Street,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Sole  Agency  for  the  ARCHIMEDEAN  SCREW  VENTILATOR,  a  sure  cure  for  Smoking  Chimneys. 


SUPERIOR  PLOW  CASTINGS. 

We  are  now  prepared  to  furnish  our  customers  with  the  hest  Plow  Castings 
ever  made  in  this  country.  They  are  all  guaranteed  to  fit  perfectly — made  of 
the  hest  quality  of  iron,  with  the  points  and  edges  chilled,  and  ought  to  he 
sold  for  at  least  33  per  cent,  more  than  the  inferior  articles  manufactured  hy 
inexperienced  parties  who  have  started  Foundries  in  various  parts  of  the  coun- 
try with  no  knowledge  of  the  "business,  and  are  travelling  over  the  country 
offering  their  Castings  at  seemingly  very  low  prices  ;  but  in  reality  getting 
for  them  all  that  they  are  worth.  We  have,  however,  determined  to  sell  our 
Castings  at  the  same  price,  that  our  customers  may  not  he  induced  to  buy  an 
inferior  article  on  account  of  the  price.  We  consider  that  we  have  arrived  at 
perfection  in  the  manufacture  of  Plow  Castings,  and  we  now  invite  our  custom- 
ers to  give  them  a  trial. 

Castings  for  every  style  of  Plow  in  use  kept  constantly  on  hand,  and 
PLOWS  of  every  description,  for  sale  by 

E.  WHITMAN  &  SONS,  22  &  24  S.  Calvert  Street,  Baltimore,  Md. 


MONUMENTAL  AUTOMATIC  GAS  CO.  OF  BALTIMORE, 

Is  prepared  to  furnish  Machines  of  capacity  sufficient  for 

Private  Residencies,  Public  Buildings,  Churches, 
Hotels,  Schools,  Factories,  &c. 

This  apparatus  is  a  simple  and  reliable  fixture  which  any  person  can  ope- 
rate, and  furnishes  a  beautiful,  brilliant  light,  at  an  expense  of  only  Two 
Dollars  per  thousand  feet,  or  less  than  three-quarters  of  a  cent  an  hour  for 
each  light.  No  heat  is  required,  and  the  risk  and  trouble  attending  its  use 
are  far  less  than  with  an  ordinary  lamp.  Persons  residing  in  the  country  can 
enjoy  this  greatest  of  city  luxuries  at  a  small  expense. 

The  gas  is  made  from  Gasoline,  the  first  product  in  the  distillation  of  Pe- 
troleum or  Coal,  and  can  be  procured  from  U9  or  from  any  refinery. 

OFFICE,  14  LIGHT  STREET, 

je-et  BALTIMORE,  MD. 
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AGUA  DE  MAGNOLIA. 

A  toilet  delight.  Superior  to  any  Cologne,  used  to  bathe 
the  face  and  person,  to  render  the  skin  soit  and  fresh,  to  al- 
lay inflammation,  to  perfume  clothing,  for  headache,  &c.  It 
is  manufactured  from  the  rich  Southern  Magnolia,  and  is 
obtaining  a  patronage  quite  unprecedented.  It  is  a  favor- 
ite with  actresses  and  opera  singers.  It  is  sold  by  all  deal- 
ers, at  $1.00  in  large  bottles,  and  by  Demas  Barnes  &  Co., 
New  York,  Wholesale  Agents. 

Saratoga  Spring  Water,  sold  by  all  Druggists. 


"Jes'so!" — "Exactly!"  Solon  Shingle  said  ;  they  were 
there  "every  time."  If  he  felt  "owley"  in  the  morning,  he 
took  Plantation  Bitters  ;  if  he  felt  weary  at  night,  he  took 
Plantation  Bitters  ;  if  he  lacked  appetite,  was  weak,  languid 
or  mentally  oppressed,  he  took  Plantation  Bitters  ;  and  they 
never  tailed  to  set  him  on  his  pins  square  and  firm. 

Few  persons  want  any  better  authority;  but  as  some  may, 
just  read  the  following  : 

"  *  *  *  I  owe  much  to  you,  for  I  verily  be- 
lieve the  Plantation  Bitters  have  saved  my  life. 

REV.  W.  H.  WAGONER,  Madrid,  N.  Y." 

"  *  *  *  I  have  been  a  great  sufferer  from 
Dyspepsia,  and  had  to  abandon  preaching.  *  *  The 
Plantation  Bitters  have  cured  me. 

REV.  C.  A.  MILLWOOD,  New  York  City." 

"  *  *  *  I  had  lost  all  appetite — was  so  weak 
and  enervated  I  could  hardly  walk,  and  had  a  perfect  dread 
of  society.  *  *  *  The  Plantation  Bitters  have 
s  etme  all  right. 

JAMES  HEIMINWAY,  St.  Louis,  Mo." 

"  *  *  *  The  Plantation  Bitters  have  cured 
me  of  a  derangement  of  the  Kidneys  and  Urinary  Organs, 
that  distressed  me  for  years.   They  act  like  a  charm. 

C.  C.  MOORE,  254  Broadway,  N.  Y." 

Mrs.  O.  M.  DEVOE,  manager  of  the  Union  Home  School 
for  Soldiers'  Children,  says  she  "has  given  it  to  the  weak 
and  invalid  children  under  her  charge,  with  the  most  hap- 
py and  gratifying  results."  We  have  received  over  a  hun- 
dred reams  of  such  certificates,  but  no  advertisement  is  so 
effective  as  what  people  themselves  say  of  a  good  article. 
Our  fortune  and  our  reputation  is  at  stake.  The  original 
quality  and  high  character  of  these  goods  will  be  sustain- 
ed under  every  and  all  circumstances.  They  have  already 
obtained  a  sale  in  every  town,  village,  parish  and  hamlet 
among  civilized  nations.  Base  imitators  try  to  come  as 
near  our  name  and  style  as  they  can,  and  because  a  pood 
article  cannot  be  sold  as  low  as  a  poor  one,  they  find  some 
support  from  parties  who  do  not  care  what  they  sell.  Be 
on  your  guard.    See  our  private  stamp  over  the  cork. 

P.  H.  DRAKE  &  CO.,  New  York  City. 
Saratoga  Spring  Water,  sold  by  all  Druggists. 


It  is  most  delightful  Hair  Dressing. 
It  eradicates  scurf  and  dandruff. 
It  keeps  the  head  cool  and  clean. 
It  makes  the  hair  rich,  soft  and  glossy 
It  prevents  hair  turning  gray  and  falling  off. 
It  restores  hair  upon  prematurely  bald  heads. 
1  his  is  just  what  Lyon's  Kathairon  will  do.    It  is  pretty 
—it  is  cheap — durable.    It  is  literally  sold  by  the  car-load 
and  ye'  its  almost  incredible  demand  is  daily  increasing, 
until  there  is  hardly  a  country  store  that  does  not  keep  it, 
or  a  family  that  does  not  use  it. 

E.  THOMAS  LYON,  Chemist,  N.  Y. 
Saratoga  Spring  Water,  sold  by  all  Druggists, 
may-ly 


OVER  A  MILLION  DOLLARS  SAVED! 

Gentlemen  : — "I  had  a  negro  man  worth  $1,;200  who  took 
cold  from  a  bad  hurt  in  the  leg,  and  was  usele.«s  for  over  a 
year.  I  had  used  everything  1  could  hear  of,  without  bene- 
fit, until  1  tried  the  Mexican  Mustang  Liniment.  It  soon 
effected  a  permanent  cure." 

Montgomery,  Ala.,  June  17,  1H59.         J.  L.  DOWNING. 

"I  take  pleasure  in  recommending  the  Mexican 
Mustang  Liniment  as  a  valuable  and  indispensable  article 
for  Sprains,  Sores,  Scratches  or  Galls  on  Horses.  Our  men 
have  used  it  for  Burns,  Bruises,  Sores,  Rheumatism,  &c, 
and  all  say  it  acts  like  magic." 

J.  W.  HEWITT, 
Foreman  for  American,  Wells,  Fargo's  and  Harden  s 
Express. 

"The  sprain  of  my  daughter's  ankle,  occasioned  while 
skating  last  winter,  was  entirely  cured  in  one  week,  after 
she  commenced  using  your  celebrated  Mustang  Liniment. 

Gloucester,  Mass.,  Aug.  1,  1865.  ED.  SEELY." 

It  is  an  admitted  fact  that  tbe  Mexican  Mustang  Liniment 
performs  more  cures  in  shorter  time,  on  man  and  beast, 
than  any  article  ever  discovered.  Families,  livery-men 
and  planters  should  always  have  it  on  hand.  Quick  and 
sure  it  certainly  is.  All  genuine  is  wrapped  in  steel-plate 
engravings,  bearing  the  signiture  of  G.  W.  Westbrook, 
Chemist,  and  the  private  U.  S.  stamp  of  Demas  Barnes  & 
Co.  over  the  top. 

An  effort  has  been  made  to  counterfeit  it  with  a  cheap 
stone  plate  label.    Look  closely ! 

Saratoga  Spring  Water,  sold  by  all  Druggists. 


Who  would  not  be  beautiful?  Who  would  not  add  to 
their  beauty  ?  What  gives  that  marble  purity  and  distingue 
appearance  we  observe  upon  the  stage,  and  in  the  city 
belle  ?  It  is  no  longer  a  secret.  They  use  Hagan's  Mag- 
nolia Balm.  Its  continued  use  removes*  tan,  freckles,  pim- 
ples and  roughness,  from  the  face  and  hands,  and  leaves 
the  complexion  smooth,  transparent,  blooming  and  ravish- 
ing. Unlike  many  cosmetics,  it  contains  no  material  in- 
jurious to  the  skin.  Any  Druggist  will  order  it  for  you,  il 
not  on  hand,  at  50  cts.  per  bottle. 

W.  E.  HAGAN,  Troy,  N.  Y.,  Chemist. 

DEMAS  BARNFS  &  CO.,  Wholesale  Agents,  N.  Y- 

Saratoga  Spring  Water,  sold  by  all  Druggists. 


Heimstreet's  inimitable  Hair  Colo  rng  is  not  a  dye.  All 
instantaneous  dyes  are  composed  of  lu  nar  caustic,  and  more 
or  less  destroy  the  vitality  and  beauty:  of  the  hair.  This  is 
the  original  Hair  Coloring,  and  has  been  growing  in  favor 
over  twenty  years.  It  restores  gray  hair  to  its  natural  color 
by  gradual  absorption,  in  a  most  remarkable  manner.  It 
is  also  a  beautilul  hair  dressing.  Sold  in  two  sizes— 50  cts. 
and  $1— by  all  dealers.  C  HEIMSTREET,  Chemist. 
Saratoga  Spring  Water,  sold  by  all  Druggists. 


Lyon's  Extract  of  Pore  Jamaica  Ginger— for  Indi- 
gestion, Nausea,  Heartburn,  Sick  Headache,  Cholera  Mor- 
bus, Flatulency,  &c,  where  a  warming  stimulant  is  requir- 
ed. Its  careful  preparation  and  entire  purity  makes  it  a 
cheap  and  reliable  article  for  culinary  purposes.  Sold 
everywhere,  at  50  cts.  per  bottle.  Ask  for  "Lyon's"  Pure 
Extract.    Take  no  other. 

Saratoga  Spring  Water,  sold  by  all  Druggists. 
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GARDEOSiS  AND  FLOWER 


E.  WHITMAN  &  SONS, 

22  &  24  S.  Calvert  Street.  Baltimore,  Md. 

Will  have  in  store  for  the  coming  season  one  of  the  largest  and  best  selected  stocks  of 
GARDEN,  FIELD  AND  FLOWER  SEEDS,  ever  offered  in  this  country.  Those  of 
Foreign  growth  are  imported  direct  from  the  most  reliable  houses  in  Europe,  and  all  are 
warranted  true  to  name.  All  of  the  new  and  choice  varieties  of  Vegetables  which  we  find 
to  succeed  in  this  climate,  will  be  imported  by  us.  From  our  long  experience  in  the  Seed 
business,  we  can  fully  recommend  the  Seeds  from  our  establishment  to  be  fully  equal  to 
those  from  any  establishment  in  the  country. 

CHOICE  ETiXjiO-W^ESn.  SEEDS. 

All  the  choicest  varieties  of  American  and  Foreign  growth. 
TWENTY  SELECT  VARIETIES  FOR  ONE  DOLLAR. 

The  trade  supplied  at  reduced  rates.  A  full  assortment  of  Winter  and  Spring 
Flowering  Bulbs. 

j£5PBoxes  containing  a  full  assortment  for  the  Country  trade,  supplied  to  order. 


Imported  Dutch  Bulbous  Roots 

 ~— — #— 

We  have  just  received  our  usual  large  and  varied  assortment  of  Imported  Dutch  Bul- 
bous Roots,  embracing  every  desirable  novelty  and  standard  sort  imported  from  the  most 
reliable  grower  in  Holland.    We  have  now  in  store, 

HYACINTHS— of  every  description. 

TULIPS,  JONQUILLES, 

CROCUS,  SNOW  DROPS, 

<ScO_,  <ScO_ 

together  with  Roots  and  Flower  Seeds  of  every  variety,  and  a  large  assortment  of  Bulb 
Glasses,  Pots,  &c. 

Parties  unacquainted  with  the  different  varieties,  by  stating  with  their  orders  whether 
wanted  for  Pot,  Glass  or  Garden  culture,  can  leave  their  selection  to  us,  and  may  be  as- 
sured that  such  selection  will  be  made  in  a  most  judicious  manner. 

E.  WHITMAN  &  SONS, 
22  and  24  South  Calvert  Street,  Baltimore,  Md. 

J^rOur  GARDEN  AND  FLOWER  SEED  CATALOGUE  will  be  ready  for  dis- 
tribution on  November  1st. 
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NAVASSA  GUANO. 


THE  NAVASSA  PHOSPHATE  COMPANY 

Are  now  importing  this  most  valuable  Phosphate,  and  take  pleasure  in  offering  it  to  the 

Fertilizing  Trade  generally. 
Having  at  great  expense  adopted  the  latest  and  most  approved  machinery  for  working 
this  extensive  deposit,  can  assure  the  manufacturers  of  Fertilizers  of  a  present  and  future 
supply  of  the 

RICHEST  PHOSPHATIC  GUANO  NOW  IMPORTED. 

We  call  your  particular  attention  to  the  fact  that  our  guano  is  sold  by  analysis,  the 
price  depending  upon  the  amount  of  Phosphoric  Acid  or  Phosphate  of  Lime  it  contains, 
thereby  offering  a  guarantee  seldom,  if  ever  before  offered — the  purchaser  having  the  privilege 
of  selecting  any  competent  chemist  to  analyze  the  Guano,  at  our  expense.  The  article  is 
very  uniform  in  quality,  as  you  will  see  by  reference  to  the  following  ANALYSIS  OF 
CARGOES  lately  imported  and  sold  to  our  best  manufacturers  of  Superphosphates,  &c, 
for  whom  these  determinations  were  made  : — 


ANALYSIS  of  Cargo  Navassa  Guano  Ex. 
"  Matilda  B,"  Baltimore,  May  26,  1866. 


Brig 


Moisture,   6.90 

Carbonic  Acid,    -  2.95 

Sulphuric    "  trace. 

Phosphoric  "      -       -  -  32.30 

Lime,   37.21 

Or,  Bone  Phosphate  of  Lime,  70.51 

Signed,  G.  A.  LTEB1G. 


Brier 


ANALYSIS  of  Cargo  Navassa  Guano  Ex, 
"Romance,"  May  20,  1866. 

Phosphoric  Acid,  3! 
Equivalent  to  Bone  Phosphate  of  Lime, 

Signed,  CHAS.  H.  BRADFORD, 

Guano  Inspector. 


32^1 

70752 


ANALYSIS  of  Cargo  Ex.  Schr. 
Philadelphia,  April  20,  1866 
Phosphoric  Acid, 
Bone  Phosphate  of  Lime, 
Signed, 


Four  Sisters," 

33.00 
72  04 
F.  A .  GENTII. 


ANALYSIS  Cargo  Ex.  Brig  "Romance,"  Balti- 
more, July  25,  1866. 

Moisture,  3.89 

Organic  Matter  &  Combined  Moisture,20. 06 
Lime,        -       -       -       -       -       39  45 
Phosphoric  Acid,       -  32.61 
Equivalent  to  Bone  Phos.  of  Lime,  70.66 

Other  ingredients  not  estimated,  3.99 

Signed,        A.  SNOWDEN  PIGGOTT. 


ANALYSIS  of  Cargo  of  Navassa  Guano  Ex.  Brig 
"  Jno.  Geddes,"  New  York,  July  28th,  1866. 

Silica  and  Insoluble  Matter 

Organic  Matter  - 

Moisture  Expelled  at  212°, 

Bone  Phosphate  of  Lime, 
Containing  of  Phosphoric  Acid,  29.37. 

Bone  Phosphate  of  Magnesia, 
Containing  of  Phosphoric  Acid,  .71. 

Phosphate  of  Iron  and  Alumina, 
Containing  of  Phosphoric  Acid,  3.26. 

Sulphate  of  Lime,  - 

Carbonate  of  Lime,  - 

Oxide  of  Iron  and  Alumina, 

Lime  with  Organic  Acids, 

Alkaline  Salts  and  loss, 


2.96 
4.05 
4  95 
64.13 

1.32 

5.11 

1.18 
3.50 
10.09 
1.60 
1.11 

100. 


Total  Phosphoric  Acid,  33.34;  equivalent  to  Bone 
Phosphate  of  Lime,  72.79. 


Sigued, 


C.  ELTON  BUCK. 


ANALYSIS  of  Cargo  Ex.  Schr.  "  Light  Boat,"  ar- 
rived at  Richmond,  Va.,  August.  1866. 


8.21 
31.92 


Moisture  a  100°, 
Phosphoric  Acid, 

Equal  1o  69.69  per  cent,  of  Bone  Phosphate  of  Lime. 

Signed,  G.  A.  LTEBIG. 


The  Navassa  Phosphate  Co.  are  prepared  to  furnish  a  supply  of  this  Guano  upon  ap- 
plication to  their  agent, 

R.  W.  L.  RASIN, 

33    SOUTH  STREET, 

se-3t  BALTIMORE. 
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TO  FARMERS  AW  PLMiTEItS. 
"EXCELSIOR." 

n    .  .  .       \  AMMONIA,  6  per  cent. 

Containing  J  PHOSPHATE  OF  LIME,  57  per  cent. 

Composed  of  Seven  Hundred  Pounds  of  No.  1  Peruvian  Guano  and  Thirteen  Hundred 
Pounds  of  Bones,  dissolved  in  Sidphuric  Acid,  forming  the  most  universal  Crop  Grower 
and  concentrated  durable  Fertilizer  ever  offered  to  Agriculturists,  combining  all  the  stimu- 
lating properties  of  the  Peruvian  Guano,  and  the  ever  durable  fertilizing  qualities  of  Bones. 
Adapted  for  all  soils  and  crops,  and  in  fine  dry  powder  for  sowing  or  drilling  with  the  seed. 

The  most  prominent  farmers  of  Maryland  and  Virginia  after  6  years  experience  with  EX 
CELSIOR,  pronounce  an  application  of  100  lbs.  to  the  acre  equal  to  from  200  to  300  lbs. 
of  any  other  fertilizer  for  sale  in  this  market. 

Uniformity  of  quality  guarantied  by  the  manufacturer. 

Price— $70  PER  TON.  J.  J.  TURNER  &  CO.,  42  Pratt  street 

E.  FRANK  COE'S  SUPER  PHOSPHATE, 

Manufactured  expressly  for  our  sales,  containing  nearly  three  per  cent,  of  Ammonia,  in  fine1 
dry  powder,  for  drilling.  The  past  two  years'  experience  of  its  application  on  Wheat  and 
Corn,  has  proved  its  superiority  to  all  Super  Phosphates  in  the  growth  of  the  crop  andi 
the  improvement  of  the  soil. 

Price— $60  Per  Ton.  J.  J.  TURNER  &  CO. ,  42  Pratt  Street. 

"  SUPER  PHOSPHATE,  (DISSOLVED  BONES,) 

Of  our  own  manufacture,  containing  15  per  cent,  of  Soluble  Phosphoric  Acid.  Warranted 
equal  to  any  ever  sold  in  this  market.    For  sale  in  bulk  or  barrels. 

J.  J.  TURNER  &  CO.,  42  Pratt  Street. 


1500  TONS  MEXICAN  GUANO. 

"  A  A"  MEXICAN  GUANO.  "A"  MEXICAN  GUANO. 

"B"  do  do  "C"        do  do 

In  bulk  or  barrels.  For  sale  by         J.  J.  TURNER  &  CO.,  42  Pratt  Street. 


AMMONIATED  SUPER  PHOSPHATE, 

Composed  of  Bones,  dissolved  in  Sulphuric  Acid  and  No.  1  Peruvian  Guano.  Contain- 
ing nearly  3  per  cent,  of  Ammonia.  Unequalled  for  the  growth  of  Wheat,  Corn,  Cotton, 
&c,  and  permanently  improving  the  soil,  in  fine  dry  powder  for  drilling. 

Price— $60  Per  Ton.  J.  J.  TURNER  &  CO.,  42  Pratt  Street. 

TO  COTTON"  AND  TOBACCO  PLANTERS. 

J.  J.  Turner  &  Co's  "  EXCELSIOR"  is  superior  to  Peruvian  Guano  pound  for  pound 
in  the  growth  of  Cotton  and  Tobacco.  One  trial  is  sufficient  to  convince  the  most  skeptical. 
The  Cotton  Planters  of  Georgia  and  the  Tobacco  Planters  of  Maryland  use  ' '  Excelsior'" 
exclusively,       Price — $70  per  Ton. 

Manufactured  by 

J.  J.  TURNER  &  CO. 

4f@    i^I^^TT  STREET, 

feb-tf  Bi^]LTIMORE3  MD. 
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Fruit,  Ornamental  &  Evergreen 

TREES,  VINES,  PLANTS,  &C. 
R.  HALLIDAY  &  SON,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Having  enlarged  our  Nurseries  the  past  year,  we  invite  the  attention  of  buyers  to  our  huge  stock 
which,  for  health  and  vigor,  cannot  be  excelled,  and  ou  the  most  reasonable  terms,  viz  : 

PEARS-Standards  and  Dwarfs;  APPLES,  PEACHES,  PLUMS, 
CHERRIES,  APRICOTS,  NECTARINES,  &c. 


SMALL  FRUITS. — Raspberries,  Strawberries,  Gooseberries,  Blackberries,  Currants. 

EVERGREEN  TREES.— Norway  Spruce,  Hemlock  Spruce,  American  Siberian,  aud  Golden 
Arborvita?,  Junipers,  &c,  &c. 

ORNAMENTAL  TREES.— Silver  Maples,  Poplar,  Horse  Chestnut,  Mountain  Ash,  Lindens, 
Sugar  Maples,  Willows,  &c,  &c. 

Grape  Vines,  Roses,  Hardy  Flowering  Shrubs  and  Bedding  Plants. 

ASPARAGUS  ROOTS-RHUBARB  PLANTS — OSAGE  ORANGE  FOR  HEDGES. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  we  have  a  fine  lot  of  PEARS — Standard  and  Dwarfs — of  large  size  and  of 
our  own  growing  ;  trees  6  to  10  years  old.  They  have  been  producing  fruit  for  the  past  three  years. — . 
Trees  6  to  8  feet  high. 

All  orders  will  be  punctually  attended  to.    Catalogues  furnished  on  application. 

oct.2t  ROBERT  HALLIDAY  &  SON,  Baltimore,  Md. 

^  BERGER  &  BURTZ'S 

EXCELSIOR 

Super  Phosphate  of  Lime, 

and  BERGER  &  BURTZ'S 
AMMONIATED 

Super  Phosphate  of  Lime. 

READ  THE  CERTIFICATE  OF  Dr.  GENTH. 

Chemical  Laroratory,  No.  108  Arch  St.  1 
Philadelphia,  April  \0th,  18G6.  J 
During  the  last  five  years  T  have  been  in  frequent  consultation  with  Mr.  Geo.  M.  Woodward,  manu- 
facturer of  Messrs.  Berger  &  Burtz's  Artificial  Manures,  in  regard  to  the  preparation  of  their  Super  Phos- 
phate of  Lime,  etc.  The  materials  used  in  their  fertilizers,  are  in  all  cases  subjected  to  my  examination 
and  analysis  before  purchase.  Being  fully  acquainted  with  their  formula  and  methods  of  manufacture, 
I  can  assure  those  interested  in  the  purchase  and  sale  of  fertilizers,  that  their  "Excelsior"  and  "Ammo- 
niated"  Super  Phosphate  of  Lime,  are  of  such  a  character  as  must  render  them  of  great  value  to  the  fanner, 
and  place  them  amongst  the  best  fertilizers  now  in  the  market.  V.  A.  Gknth. 

We  claim  not  only  immediate  and  energetic  action  upon  the  crop  directly  manured,  but 
for  several  years  the  good  effects  will  be  seen  on^the  grass  and  other  after  crops. 

R.  J.  RUTH  &  CO.,  Agents, 
jy-6t  No.  16  Bowly's  Wharf,  Baltimore,  Md. 
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Pennsylvania: 


Factories,  Planing  Mill,  Foundry  and  Lumber  Yard, 

IVOBTH  DUKE    STREET,  NEAR  THE  DEPOT, 

YORI  [?  Pennsylvania* 

FARQ  PHAR,  Manager  &  Proprietor. 


THE  AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENT 

DEPARTMENT 

Is  one  of  the  largest  in  the  country,  a.  j&  as  supplied 
with  Steam  Power  and  every  facility  for  manufac- 
turing, with  all  the  latest  and  most  i  reproved  MA- 
CHINERY, TOOLS,  PATTERNS,  FOUNDRY,  and 
LUMBER  YARD.  With  these  advantages  for  man- 
ufacturing and  supplying  Farmers  and  Dealers,  I 
respectfully  solicit  their  orders,  con  fideot  of  giving 
perfect  satisfaction.  I  would  respectfully  call  the 
attention  of  the  public  to  my 

Polished  Steel  Plows,  Cultivators,  Pel- 
ton  Triple  geared  Horse  Powers,  Reap- 
ers and  Mowers,  Threshers  &  Cleaners, 
Spring  Tooth  Horse  Rakes,  &  c,  dfcc. 

PLOWS. 

I  am  manufacturing  a  very  superior  article  of 
^Steel  Plow  (both  right  and  left  hand,)  called  the 
"  AMERICAN  CLIPPER,"  to  wbic  h  I  would 
-call  the  attention  of  farmers,  as  the  Ste  el  Plow  is 
•destined  eventually  to  supersede  the  Cas  t  Plow,  as 
certainly  as  did  the  Steel  Hoe  the  Cast  IL  >e.  Among 
the  many  advantages  of  this  Plow  are  the  following: 
Being  of  Polished  Steel  it  cleans  itself  '  perfectly  in 
all  kinds  of  soil,  and  lays  the  furrow  be  luttfully. — 
Is  provided  with  Patent  Wrought  or  Ma  tleable  Iron 
Clevis,  is  more  easily  adjusted,  runs  ta  ore  evenly, 
and  does  the  same  amount  of  work  w  ith  far  less 
worry  to  man  and  beast.  This  Plow  h,  as  taken  the 
First  Premium  at  the  last  four  success  ivc  Fairs  of 
the  State  of  New  York,  the  last  Nation*  I  Exhibition 
at  Richmond,  Va.,  and  at  our  last  Coir  aty  Fairs. — 
Farmers  will  find  it  to  their  advantage,  to  order  one 
as  a  sample,  and  thus  can  tuen  judge  fo:  c  themselves 
^as  to  its  merits.  I  dwell  particularly  up  on  the  plow 
as  it  is  the  King  of  Implements,  and  far  fliers  cannot 
be  too  particular  to  select  the  best. 


CULTIVATORS 


Made  of  the  best  white  oak,  with  5  or  (;  polished 
steel  Plain  or  Reversible  Teeth.  It  is  ai  ljustable  to 
any  required  width  and  depth,  and  tue  teeth  be- 
ing like  the  plow,  of  polished  steel,  clean  themselves 


readily  and  cut  the  weeds  and  briars  instead  of  pass- 
ing over  them.  It  is  much  more  satisfactory,  and, 
because  more  durable,  cheaper  than  the  old  style. 

Special  attention  paid  to  supplying  the  trade  with 
every  variety  of  STEEL  WORK— Cultivator  Teeth, 
Plow  Molds,  &c.  &c. 


l^rtsMsg  mi  Separating 

MACHINES 

For  Separating,  Cleaning  and  Bagging  Grain,  at  one 
operation. 

This  machine  has  been  in  use  for  about  10  years, 
some  of  them  having  threshed  more  than  a  hundred 
thousand  bushels  grain,  and  owing  to  its  strength, 
simplicity  and  completeness  of  its  operations,  is  uni- 
versally acknowledged  to  be  the  Best  in  Lse.  It  is  the 
ouly  machine  that  bags  the  grain  clean  enough  for 
market.  Being  provided  with  a  self-regulatiug 
blast  and  other  improvements  for  saving  all  the 
grain,  it  will  pay  for  itself,  over  any  other  Separa- 
tor, in  a  few  years. 

HORSE  POWERS. 

I  am  manufacturing  the  celebrated  PELT  ON 
TRIPLE  GEARED  HORSE  POWER  of  all  sizes, 
3  to  10  horse.  The  Castings  are  made  in  my  own 
Foundry,  of  the  very  best  Iron,  and  I  will  warrant 
this  Power  to  run  easier  and  bear  double  the  strain 
of  any  other  in  use. 

PLOW  HANDLES. 

Having  an  Improved  Blanchard  Lathe  and  other 
machinery  for  manufacturing  Plow  Handles  on  a 
large  scale  I  can  supply  the  trade  with  all  varieties 
of  No.  1  Plow  Handles  at  the  shortest  notice. 


1M  Baiea  Steam  Faa  Blower. 

One  of  the  greatest  inventions  of  the  age.  It  cre- 
ates a  great  draft,  besides  saving  25  per  cent,  ot 
fuel.  Works  independent  of  the  engine,  requites 
but  a  few  feet  of  small  steam  pipe  to  make  tbe  at- 
tachment, and  is  too  simple  to  get  out  of  order. — 
For  further  particulars  please  send  for  Circular. 


fely 


Address 


A.  B,  FABQUAR,  Penna.  Agr'l  Works,  York,  Pa. 
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Horse  Powers  and  Threshing 

MACHINERY. 


WHITMAN  &  SONS'  DOUBLE  GEABED  POWER. 


Among  the  great  variety  of  Horse  Powers  now  in  use  in  our  country,  there  is  none 
more  simple  or  more  durable  than  this.  It  runs  Jighter  and  will  do  more  work,  with  the 
same  number  of  Horses,  than  any  machine  in  use,  and  we  can  confidently  recommend  it  as 
the  .best  and  /nost  desirable  machine  in  the  market.    Price  $175. 

THE  PELTON  OR  TRIPLE  GEARED  POWER. 

This  Power  is  used  extensively,  on  account  of  being  sold  at  a  less  price  than  most  others. 
Many  prefer  it  to  any  other  kind  of  Power.    We  have  four  sizes.    Prices — $90,  $105, 

$115  and  $125. 

THE  PITTS  HORSE  POWER 

Is  a  strong  and  good  Power  for  8  or  10  horses.    There  are  a  great  many  of  them  in  use 
and  they  give  general  satisfaction.     Price,  $180.    For  sale  by 

E.  WHITMAN  &  SONS,  24  S.  Calvert  street,  Baltimore. 


Threshers  and  Cleaners. 


We  have  on  hand  the  following  kinds,  all  of  which  are  reliable  machines  : 
WHITMAN'S,  PITT'S,  WESTINGHOUSE,  at  prices  from; $175  to  $350.— 
Purchasers  should  always  bear  in  mind  that  our  prices  are  given  separ- 
ately for  Powers  and  Threshers — as  it  is  often  the  case  that  purchasers  want 
but  one,  either  power  or  thresher. 

E.  WHITMAN  AND  SONS, 
Nos.  22  and  24  South  Calvert  Street,  Baltimore,  Md. 
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T3E3C3ES  JUk.  L  3B  jQl.  1ST  3T 
COTTOM  CIM  MANUFACTURING  GO, 

SAMUEL  WOOD,  Pres't.  G.  D.  VAN  VLIET,  Sec'y  and  Treas. 

CASH   CAMTAX,,  #100,000. 
A.  13.  FARR,  Gen'l  Supt.       EMERY  BROTHERS,  Supts.  of  Manufactory. 
Office— No.  49  STATE  STREET,  ALBANY,  NEW  YORK. 


POST-OFFICE  DRAWER,  162. 


This  Company  having  purchased  the  stock,  machinery  and  business  of  the  Emery  Agricultural  Works, 
and  largely  increased  the  capacity  and  facilities  of  the  same,  is  prepared  to  furnish  the  Emery  Brothers 
Patent  Cotton  Gins  and  Condensers,  Horse-powers,  Threshing  Machines,  Portable  Wood-sawing  Ma- 
chines and  other  new  and  superior  agricultural  machinery.  These  machines  are  manufactured  from  the 
best  materials  and  in  the  most  thorough  and  substantial  manner,  under  the  personal  superintendence  of 
the  Emery  Brothers,  (Wm.  B.  &  Geo.  W.  Emery)  who  have  long  been  known  as  manufacturers  of  supe- 
rior agricultural  machinery.  Particular  attention  is  called  to  the  Emery  Brothers'  Patent  Cotton  Gins 
and  Condensers,  manufactured  exclusively  by  this  company. 

These  celebrated  Cotton  Gins  and  Condensers  contain  many  valuable  improvements,  added  to  them, 
from  time  to  time,  by  Emery  Brothers,  (who  were  the  pioneers  in  Cotton  Gin  Manufacturing  in  Albany.) 

Especial  pains  are  taken  by  the  superintendents  of  these  works,  assisted  by  competent  workmen,  that 
all  the  working  parts  of  these  Gins  are  made  in  the  most  substantial  and  thoroughly  finished  manner 
possible,  and  at  the  same  time  combine  compactness  and  strict  uniformity  in  their  construction,  with 
simplicit}',  ease  of  operation,  efficiency  and  durability.  With  the  condenser  attachments,  theee  Cotton 
Gins  require  but  a  small  space  to  be  operated  in,  as  the  cotton  is  delivered  from  the  condenser  in  a  thick 
sheet  or  bat,  as  fast  as  it  is  ginned — and  free  from  the  large  amount  of  dust  and  sand,  that  in  the  usual 
process  of  ginning  with  ordinary  gins  without  condensers  and  cleaning  attachments,  is  discharged  with 
the  lint — thus  delivering  the  ginned  cotton  in  the  cleanest  condition  and  most  convenient  manner  for 
handling  and  baling. 

These  Gins  and  Condensers,  with  the  Emery  Brothers'  Patent  or  any  other  good  portable  horse-power, 
form  in  themselves  a  complete  ginning  establishment,  which  can  be  readily  moved  from  place  to  place, 
and  operated  under  any  temporary  shelter,  or  even  in  the  open  field  when  desired,  or  where  no  gin 
houses  are  built. 

With  the  advantages  and  improvements  contained  in  the  Emery  Brothers'  Patent  Cotton  Gins  and 
Condensers,  (and  to  be  found  in  no  other  Saw  Gins,)  they  are  capable  of  turning  out  more  and  better 
cleaned  ginned  cotton  per  day,  with  same  amount  of  power  expended  without  injury  to  the  staple, 
than  any  other  Cotton  Gins  yet  introduced. 

Cotton  Growers,  Dealers  and  others  desirous  of  purchasing,  for  use  or  sale,  the  best  Gins  in  the  mar- 
ket, either  with  or  without  condensers,  will  find  it  for  their  interest  to  procure  the  Emery  Brothers' 
Patent  Cotton  Gins. 

Orders  solicited  and  executed  with  promptness  and  fidelity,  and  machines  properly  packed  for  ship- 
ment to  any  part  of  the  world.    Agents  wanted  in  sections  where  none  are  already  established.  Illus- 
trated descriptive  circulars  and  price  lists,  furnished  gratis  on  application  by  mail  or  otherwise. 
jy-6t  j^TERMS  CASH,  OR  ITS  EQUIVALENT. 

Also  for  Sale  l>y  E.  Whitman  Baltimore,  Mtl. 


THE   MARYLAND  FARMER. 

NORRIS  &  PUSEY. 

DEALERS  I2XT 

AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS 

MB  MACHINERY, 

C3r-A.3FLI>ES3Sr  cfc  FIELD  SBE3DS. 

COMMSSIOH  mourn* 

FOR  THE  SALE  OF 

GRAIN,  HAY  &  COUNTRY  PRODUCE, 

141  PRATT  STREET,  BALTIMORE,  Ml). 

Would  call  the  attention  of  their  friends  and  customers  to  their  large  and  general 
stock  of  Goods,  comprising  nearly  every  article  of  utility  wanted  by  the  Farmer  and  Gar- 
dener.   We  will  name  a  few  of  the  most  prominent,  viz  : 

WESTINGHOUSE  HORSE  POWERS,  THRESHERS  &  CLEANERS ; 
The  Celebrated  TRIPLE  GEARED  HORSE  POWERS,  and  a 
variety  of  PLAIN  THRESHING  MACHINES. 

Clover  Hullers  and  Cleaners — Corn  Shellers  of  the  various  sizes  for 
Hand  and  Horse  Power — ROCKAWAY  &  YAN  WICKLE 
WHEAT  FANS— 

BICKFORD  &  HUFFMAN'S  GRAIN  DRILLS, 
Woods'  Unrivalled  Self-Raking  Reaping  Machines  and 
Wood's  World  Renowned  Mowing  Machines, 

Harrison's  French  Burr  Plantation  Corn  and  Wheat  Mills,  of  which 
there  are  none  better — PLOWS,  Plow  Castings,  Harrows,  and 
Cultivators,  of  every  description — Horse  Wheel  Rakes,  Re- 
volving Horse  Rakes,  Guanos  and  every  description  of 
Harvesting  Tools.    Agricultural  Hardware  of  all  kinds, 
Hollow  Ware,  Pots,  Ovens,  Spiders,  Agricultu- 

raLBoilers,  &c.— Washing  Machines  &  Clothes  Wringers, 

Churns  of  various  kinds — very  superior  Grindstones — Canal, 
Garden,  Stone  and  Coal  Barrows. 

We  would  call  special  attention  to  our  stock  of  Superior 

FRESH  GARDEN  AND  FIELD  SEEDS, 

of  our  own  importation  and  of  American  growth. 

Catalogues  furnished  upon  application.  We  tender  thanks  to  our  old  patrons  and  res- 
pectfully solicit  a  trial  of  new  ones. 

NORRIS  &  PUSEY, 

141  PBATT   STREET,  BALTIMORE.  MD. 


THE  MARYLAND  FARMER. 


The  Garden  Plow  represented  by  above  cot  for  most  purposes  will  serve  as 
a  substitute  for  the  hoe.  One  man  with  its  aid  is  enabled  to  do  as  much  work 
as  a  dozen  men  can  do  with  hoes.    It  is  light,  strong  and  easily  used. 

Price,  $6.  GEO.  PAGE  &  OO. 

No.  5  Schroeder  Street,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Manufacturers  of  Stationary  and  Portable  Steam  Engines,  Saw  Mills,  Horse 
Powers,  Grist  Mills,  dec.  jutf 


TO  FARMERS  &  MERCHANTS. 

One  speciality  in  our  business  is  that  of  PLCXWS.  By  means  of  our  late  improve 
ments  in  machinery  we  can  turn  out  20,000  Plows  annually,  of  superior  finish  and  quality - 

From  100  to  200  Tons  of  PLOW  CASTINGS  always  on  hand,  and  will  not  be  un- 
dersold by  any  House  in  the  United  States. 

We  have  now  on  hand  one  of  the  largest  and  best  selected  stock  of 

LABOR.SAVING  IMPLEMENTS, 

EVER   OFFKRED   I  TV   THIS  CITY. 

Our  Factory  and  Store  consists  of  four  large  Warehouses,  supplied  with  steam  power 
and  every  facility  for  manufacturing,  with  all  the  latest  and  most  approved  kinds  of  tools, 
patterns,  &c.  E.  WHITMAN  &  SONS,  Baltimore,  Md. 


IMPORTANT  TO  MERCHANTS,  FARMERS  1ND  PUNTERS. 


We  have  been  informed  that  the  usual  practice  of  Mer- 
chants, Farmers  and  Planters,  in  ordering  their  supplies  of 
our  Dr.  3IcH\E  S  Celebrated  VERMIFUGE, 

has  been  to  simply  write  or  order  Vermifuge.  The  conse- 
quence is,  that  instead  of  the  genuine  Dr.  McLANE'S  Ver- 
mifuge, they  very  frequently'get  one  or  other  of  the  many 
worthless  preparations  called  Vermifuge  now  before  the 
public.  We  therefore  beg  leave  to  urge  upon  the  planter 
the  propriety  and  importance  of  invariably  writing  the 
name  in  full,  and  to  advise  their  factors  or  agents  that  they  ! 
will  not  receive  any  other  than  the  genuine  Dr.  McLane's 
Celebrated  Vermifuge,  prepared  by  Fleming  Brothers, 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

We  would  also  advise  the  same  precaution  in  ordering 


Dr.  Mc LANE'S  Celebrated  LIVER  PILLS.  The  great 
popularity  of  these  Pills,  as  a  specific  or  cure  for  Liver  Com- 
plaint, and  all  the  bilious  derangements  so  prevalent  in  the 
South  and  South  West,  has  induced  the  venders  of  many 
worthless  nostrums  to  claim  for  their  preparations  similar 
medicinal  virtues.  Be  not  deceived!  Dr.  McLANE'S 
Celebrated  LIVER  PILLS  are  the  original  and  only  re- 
liable remedy  for  Liver  Complaints  that  has  yet  been  dis- 
covered, and*  we  urge  the  planter  and  merchant,  as  he  val- 
ues his  own  and  the  health  of  those  depending  on  him,  to 
be  careful  in  ordering.  Take  neither  Vermifuge  nor  Liver 
Pills  unless  you  are  sure  you  are  getting  the  genuine  Dr. 
McLANE'S,*  prepared  by 

FLEMING  BROTHERS,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


DR.  McLANE'S 


CELEBRATED  LIVER  PILLS. 

FOR  THE  CURE  OF 

Heptatis  or  Liver  Complaint,  Dyspepsia  and  Sick  Headache. 

"  In  offering  to  the  public  De.  McLANE'S  CELEBRA-  this  country,  are  to  be  considered  as  having  their  seat  in  a 
TED  LIVER  PILL,  'as  a  remedy  for  Liver  and  Bilious  diseased  state  of  the  liver.  I  will  enumerate  some  of  them. 
Complaints,  we  presume  no  apology  will  be  needed.  The  Indigestion,  Stoppage  of  the  Menses,  Deranged  state  of  the 
great  prevalence  of  Liver  Complaint  and  Bilious  Diseases  of  Bowels,  Irrit.ible  and  Vindictive  Feelings  and  Passions, 
all  kindf,  throughout  the  United  States,  and  peculiarly  in  from  trifling  and  inadequate  causes,  of  which  we  after- 
the  West  and  South,  where,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  the  wards  feel  ashamed  ;  last,  though  not  least,  more  than  three- 
patient  is  not  within  the  reach  of  a  regular  physician,  re-  fourths  of  the  diseases  enumerated  under  the  head  of  Cox- 
quires  that  some  remedy  should  be  provided,  that  would  sumption,  have  their  seat  in  a  diseased  liver.  This  is  tru- 
not  in  the  least  impair  the  constitution  and  yet  be  safe  and 
effectual.  That  such  is  the  true  character  of  McLANE'S 
LIVER  PILLS,  there  can  be  no  doubt.  The  testimony  we 
lay  before  you,  and  the  great  success  which  has  invariably 
attended  their  use,  will,  we  think,  be  sufficient  to  convince 
the  most  incredulous.  It  has  been  our  sincere  wish,  that 
these  Pills  should  be  fairly  and  fully  tested,  and  stand  or 
fall  by  the  effects  produced.  That  they  have  been  so  test- 
ed, and  that  the  result  has  been  in  every  respect  favorable, 
we  call  thousands  to  witness  who  have  experienced  their 
beneficial  effects. 

Dr.  McLANE'S  LIVER  PILLS  are  not  held  forth  or  re- 
commended (like  most  of  the  popular  medicines  of  the 
day,)  as  universal  cure-alls,  but  simply  for  LIVER  COM-  J  don 
PLAINTS,  and  those  symptoms  connected  with  a  derang-  |  dry 
ed  state  of  that  organ. 


DISEASES  OF  THE  LIVER. 

The  Liver  is  much  more  frequently  the  seat  of  disease 
than  is  generally  supposed.  The  function  it  is  designed  to 
perform,  and  on  the  regular  execution  of  which  depends  not 
only  the  general  health  of  the  body,  but  the  powers  of  the 
stomach,  "bowels,  brains,  and  the  whole  nervous  system, 
shows  its  vast  and  vital  importance  to  human  health.— 
When  the  Liver  is  seriously  diseased,  it  in  fact  not  only  de- 
ranges the  vital  functions  of  the  body,  but  exercises  a  power 


ly  a  frightful  catalogue. 

"  Symptoms  of  a  Diseased  Liver.— Pain  in  the  right 
side,  under  the  edge  of  the  rib's,  increasing  on  pressure ; 
sometimes  the  pain  is  in  the  left  side ;  the  patient  is  rarely 
able  to  lie  on  the  left  side  :  sometimes  the  pain  is  felt  uc- 
that   der  the  shoulder-blade,  and  it  frequently  extends  to  the 
top  of  the  shoulder,  and  is  sometimes  mistaken  for  a  rheu- 
matism in  the  arm.    The  stomach  is  affected  with  loss  of 
appetite  and  sickness;  the  bowels  in  general  are  costive, 
sometimes  alternating  with  lax;  the  head  is  troubled  with 
pain,  accompanied  with  a  dull,  heavy  sensation  in  the  back 
part.     There  is  generally  a  considerable  loss  of  memory, 
accompanied  with  a  painful  sensation  of  having  left  un- 
ne  something  which  ought  to  have  been  done.    A  slight 
cough  is  sometimes  an  attendant.    The  patient  com- 
I  plains  of  weariness  and  debility ;  he  is  easily  startled  ;  his 
>  feet  are  cold  or  burning,  and  he  complains  of  a  prickly  sen- 
;  sation  of  the  skin  ;  his  spirits  are  low,  and  although  he  is 
■  satisfied  that  exercise  would  be  beneficial  to  him,  yet  he 
1  can  scarcely  summon  up  fortitude  enough  to  try  it.  In  fact, 
•  he  distrusts  every  remedy.    Several  of  the  above  symptoms 
]  attend  the  disease  ;  but  cases  have  occurred  when  few  of 
I  them  existed,  yet  examination  of  the  body,  after  death,  has 
(  shown  the  Liver  to  have  been  extensively  deranged. 
|    Aszrxe  and  Fever — DR.  McLANE'S  LIVER  PILLS 


f'ul  influence  over  the  mind  and  its  operations,  which  can- 
not easily  be  described  It  has  so  close  a  connection  with 
other  diseases,  and  manifests  itself  by  so  great  a  variety  of 
symptoms,  of  a  most  doubtful  character,  that  it  misleads 
more  physicians,  even  of  great  eminence,  than  any  other 
vital  orsan.  The  intimate  connection  which  exists  be- 
tween the  liver  and  the  brain,  and  the  great  dominion 
which  I  am  persuaded  it  exercises  over  the  passions  of 
mankind,  convince  me  that  many  unfortunate  beings  have 
committed  acts  of  deep  and  criminal  atrocity,  or  become 
what  fools  terms  hypochondriacs,  from  the  simple  fact  of 
a  diseased  state  of  the  Liver.  I  have  long  been  convinced 
that  more  than  one-half  otf  the  complaints  which  occur  in 


in  cases  of  Ague  and  Fever,  when  taken  with  Quinine,  are 
productive  of  the  most  happy  results.  No  better  cathartic 
can  be  used  preparatory  to,  or  after  taking  Quinine.  We 
would  advise  all  who  are  ahlicted  with  this  disease  to  give 
them  a  fair  trial. 

Directions.— Take  two  or  three  pills  going  to  bed,  ev- 
ery second  or  third  night.  If  they  do  not  purge  two  or 
three  times  by  next  morning,  take  one  or  two  more  ;  but  a 
slight  breakfast  should  invariably  follow  their  use.  The 
Liver  pills  may  be  used  where  purging  simply  is  necessary. 
As  an  anti-bilious  purgative,  they  are  inferior  to  none,  and 
in  doses  of  two  or  three,  they  give  astonishing  relief  in  Sick 
Headache;  also,  in  slight  derangements  of  the  Stomach. 


FLEMING  BROS.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

SOLE  PROPRIETORS  OF  DR.  McLANE'S  LIVER  PILLS,  VERMIFUGE  AND  LUXG  SYRUP. 
SOLD    BY   DEALERS  EVERYWHERE. 

oct-ly 

00=-  The  Proprietors  will  forward,  per  mail,  to  any  part  of  the  United  States  or  the  British  Provinces,  one  box  of 
LIVER  PILLS  on  the  receipt  of  order  enclosing  twelve  three-cent  P.  O.  Stamps,  or  one  vial  of  VERMIFUGE  on  re- 
ceipt of  thiiteen  stamps. 


BRUCE'S 

CUNCENTRATED  FERTILIZER. 

This  highly  Ammoniated  Superphosphate  is  prepared  with  great  care 
from  a  Phosphatic  Guano,  very  rich  in  pure  bone  phosphate  of  lime, 
to  which  is  added  a  large  proportion  of  Concentrated  Animal  Matter  ; 
the  whole  ammoniated  and  rendered  soluble  by  a  process  peculiar  in 
its  manufacture,  thereby  making  it  one  of  the 

Most  Aetiv*  ail  laltall©  F«rtilk«ra 

EVER  OFFERED  TO  THE  PUBLIC. 

•  The  immediate  results  of  its  use  are  as  marked  as  in  the  application 
of  Peruvian  Guano,  while  the  land  is  permanently  enriched  by  the 
larger  proportion  of  Soluble  Bone  Phosphate  of  Lime. 

It  is  prepared  under  the  careful  supervision  of  Mr.  Duncan  Bruce,  the 
patentee,  with  a  view  to  exact  uniformity  of  character. 

Its  use  for  five  years  has  fully  established  its  reputation  in  the  neigh- 
borhoods where  it  is  known.  Buyers  of  other  Fertilizers  who  have  no 
evidence  of  its  great  value  are  solicited  to  try  a  moderate  quantity  of 
this  in  comparison. 

PRICE  IN  BALTIMORE — $50. 

AGENTS     I  3XT 

BALTIMORE— E.  WHITMAN  &  SONS  ;  WILMINGTON,  N.  C.— JAMES 

ANDERSON  &  CO.;  CHARLESTON,  S.  C  —  CHISOLM  BROS.; 
PASCHALL  MORRIS,  PHILADELPHIA,  Pa. 

NEW  YORK— GEO.  E.  WHITE  &  CO. 


GEO.  E.  WHITE  &  CO.,  55  Cliff  Street,  New  York, 

WILL  FILL  ORDERS  FOR 

Peruvian  &  Swan  Island  Guano, 

(The  latter  the  Richest  and  most  Soluble  Phosphatic  Guano  in  the 
market,)  at  the  lowest  prices.  feb-ly 


